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INTRODUCTION 


DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS is a vital link in the process of publishing doctoral dissertations, 
since it makes possible the widespread distribution of information concerning the dissertations which 
are published in their entirety on microfilm, microcards, or microprint. 

The degree to which graduate schools in America make use of this publication service deter- 
mines the value of DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS as a bibliographical tool. For its fullest use an 
understanding of the publication procedure is necessary. Briefly this is as follows: 


a. The author submits a carefully typed ribbon copy of the manuscript ready for publication 
without corrections. 


. He also submits an abstract of 600 words or less, accurately describing the contents of the 
manuscript, as a guide, but not as a substitute for the complete dissertation. 


. Both the abstract and the manuscript must be approved by the candidate’s committee and the 
Graduate Dean as ready for publication. 


. The manuscript is microfilmed and the negative carefully inspected and put in the vault of 
University Microfilms for storage, where it is kept available for purposes of duplication 
upon request. 


. The abstract is printed in DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, which is distributed, both in this 
country and abroad, to a large number of subscribing libraries as well as to leading abstract- 
ing services. 


The charge for this service is $20.00 irrespective of the size of the manuscript. 


. Anyone, after consulting the abstract and concluding the complete manuscript would be of 
value, can obtain a microfilm copy from University Microfilms at 1 1/4 cents per page, or as 
a paper enlargement at 10 cents per page. 


There are varying degrees of partial participation in this plan available at the option of the insti- 
tution. Titles only will be listed in the index to DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS for a charge of $2.00 
each. When a university wishes to prepare its own negatives according to certain specified standards, 
and have that negative stored at University Microfilms where it will be available for duplication, the 
charge is $12.00, which includes publication and distribution of the abstract and storage of the nega- 
tive. Conceivably certain institutions will wish not only to prepare their own negatives, but to serv- 
ice copies as well in either microfilm, microcard or microprint. In this instance the abstract will 
be printed in DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS, and any requests for copies will be forwarded to the 
servicing institution. Interested institutions should write University Microfilms for further details 
of this service. 

This method separates the two necessary functions of publishing: notification, or the process of 
informing prospective users of the existence and contents of a manuscript and distribution, or the 
furnishing of a copy upon demand. Each of these functions pays its own way, since if no one wishes 
a copy, the investment is small. However, if there is a demand, copies can be produced at current 
book rates. 

It is anticipated that by enlarging the scope of DISSERTATION ABSTRACTS this publication will 
become of increasing value to librarians and scholars as a research tool. If this ideal is to be real- 
ized, close cooperation between sponsoring institutions, doctoral candidates, and University Micro- — 
films is of the utmost importance. Now that the service is available to all Graduate schools regard- 
less of the way its candidates publish their dissertations, it is hoped that the goal of a complete 
bibliography of doctoral dissertations may be realized within the next few years. Institutions are 
urged to write for further details. 
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AGRICULTURE, GENERAL 


USE OF GAS DESORPTION ISOTHERMS 
AND HIGH PRESSURE POROSIMETER 
IN DETERMINATION OF PORE 
STRUCTURE OF SOIL AGGREGATES 


(Publication No. 12,077) 


Donald R. Bianco, Ph.D. 
University of Maryland, 1955 


Supervisor: Professor E, Strickling 


The porous structure of aggregates from three soil 
types has been examined. The soils were Houston Black 
Clay (Texas), Brookston Silty Clay Loam (Ohio) and Belts- 
ville Silt Loam (Maryland). They were chosen because of 
widely different physical and chemical properties. Two 
soil fractions (4.76 mm to 2.00 mm and less than 2.00 mm) 
from cultivatedand virgin plots were compared. In addition 
to the soil samples, three samples of glass beads (0.585, 
0.114 and 0.033 mm diameter) and an activated charcoal 
sample (6-14 mesh) were studied. 

The porous structure was investigated by three experi- 
mental techniques: (1) nitrogen gas adsorption, (2) high 
pressure mercury porosimeter and (3) density measure- 
ments. 

The micropore size distribution was determined from 
the desorption branch of the nitrogen isotherm by a calcu- 
lation using Kelvin’s capillary condensation equation modi- 
fied for multilayer adsorption. 

The quantity of mercury as a function of pressure was 
determined for the samples up to 4200 p.s.i. and a macro- 
pore size distribution function obtained. 

The apparent density (displacement in mercury) and the 
real density (displacement in water) were determined. 

The organic matter content and water stability were deter- 
mined on the soil aggregates. The total internal pore vol- 
ume was calculated from the density determinations and 
also found independently from the total of the nitrogen ad- 
sorption and the quantity of mercury taken up. Agreement 
between the two methods was satisfactory. 

The soil aggregates from the cultivated plots were 
found to have a greater internal pore volume in every case. 
There was no positive correlation between aggregates of 
low organic matter content and water stability and their 
porous structure. This is contradictory to the concept held 
by many soil investigators. A possible explanation for the 
apparent contradiction is suggested in confusion of density 
and porosity of the entire soil with that of the aggregates 
themselves. 

No basic differences were found between the two soil 
size fractions. Significant differences in pore structure 
were found between the soil types studied. The Houston 
soil aggregates were high in micropores while the Brook- 
ston and Beltsville soil aggregates had relatively more 
macropores. 78 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1540 


STUDIES ON THE BIOLOGY, ECOLOGY, 
DISTRIBUTION, AND CONTROL OF EPICAERUS 
AURIFER BOH. (CURCULIONIDAE), A NEW 
PEST OF ALFALFA IN MEXICO 


(Publication No. 12,161) 


George Mallory Boush, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1955 








The biology, ecology, distribution, and control of the 
weevil, Epicaerus aurifer Boheman, was studied in south 
central Mexico over a two-year period. This insect was 
found, for the first time, to be a local but serious pest of 
alfalfa. The principal damage to alfalfa noted occurred 
as a result of the feeding of the larvae on the primary 
root. Injury by this means causes the complete destruc- 
tion of the central portion of the root and, eventually, the 
death of the injured plant. The adults have also been noted 
in the field feeding upon corn, bean, wheat, and soybean 
crops and upon the following wild plants: Solanum rostra- 
tum L., Anoda hastata Cav., Eruca sativa Lam., Rumex 
obtusifolius L., Malva parviflora L., Paspalum sp., 





























Abutilon sp., Cucumis sp., and Amarantus sp. Under 
caged conditions in a food preference test, the adults were 
found to eat, in descending order of preference, the foliage 
of beans, corn, alfalfa, tomatoes, wheat, and potatoes. 

This insect has one complete generation annually. The 
adults appear in late May or early June, and within two 
weeks following emergence the adult population is at its 
peak. At this time, the sex ratio is approximately equal. 
At the time the adults are last seen in the field, during the 
latter part of September, there are approximately three 
times as many females as males. 

Copulation commences two to four days after emer- 
gence and eggs are produced three to seven days later. 
The eggs, deposited in the form of a linear or ovoid mass 
on the underside of the leaf, within the trough formed by a 
folded leaf or leaflet, or between two leaves, average 26 in 
number. Fertilization is required for the production of 
viable eggs, and a fertilized female produces an average 
of 2.17 egg masses per season. In the field, egg masses 
have been collected from alfalfa, corn, beans, and a mem- 
ber of the pigweed group, Amarantus sp. Of these plants, 
the larvae are apparently capable of developing only on 
alfalfa. The incubation period of the egg is approximately 
30 days. Upon hatching, the larvae immediately make 
their way into the soil. 

The number of larval instars was found to be four; the 
winter being passed in the third or fourth instar, or occa- 
sionally as a newly formed pupa. 

The pupal stage, lasting three to four weeks, usually 
occurs in May. The pupa is found in an ovoid earthen cav- 
ity at a depth of 1/2 to 4 inches below the surface of the 
ground, 

Natural enemies were found to be important in reduc- 
ing the field population of E. aurifer. Laboratory and field 
observations indicate that two genera of skunks, Spilogale 
and Mephitis, are important predators of this pest. Under 
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caged laboratory conditions, a ground squirrel, Citellus 
mexicanus and a shrew, Sorex saussurei Merriam, were 
also observed as predators. A mite belonging to the family 
Parasitidae was observed as an external, apparently non- 
lethal parasite of E. aurifer. 

The distribution of this weevil, as determined by field 
collection and summarization of museum data, was found to 
be limited to the south central portion of Mexico. From 
collections on alfalfa, it was found to be present in the val- 
leys of Mexico, Mesquital, Tehuacan, Morelos, and 
Morelia. 

Utilizing organic insecticides, we conducted preliminary 
control studies in the laboratory and field. Laboratory 
tests against the adult beetles indicated that BHC, toxa- 
phene, DDT., chlordane, and aldrin might be worthy of fur- 
ther field study. Foliar dust applications of these promis- 
ing materials resulted in a uniform, high (90 per cent or 
better) degree of reduction over the check. 

The investigator conducted small- and large-plot field 
tests, employing the mixing of the toxicant, formulated as 
dusts, in the seedbed prior to the sowing of alfalfa. Evalu- 
ation of these plots was not possible, however, because of 
the low level of larval injury to the roots. 

106 pages. $1.33. MicA 55-1541 














A METHOD FOR STUDYING THE INFLUENCE 
OF AERATION AND MECHANICAL 
IMPEDANCE ON SEEDLING ROOTS 


(Publication No. 12,279) 


William Robert Gill, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, 1955 


The increase in use of agricultural equipment has 
brought about an increase in the compaction of the soil. 
Soil compaction has been studied, however, satisfactory 
methods have not been devised to relate soil compaction to 
plant growth. The soil’s resistance to penetration has been 
measured by various types of soil penetrometers, but 
there is no theoretical basis on which to interpret the re- 
sults. If the growth pressure which roots could develop 
could be measured, there would be a theoretical basis on 
which to interpret penetrometer measurements. 

An apparatus was designed to assist in a study of the 
influence of mechanical impedance and aeration on the root 
growth of seedlings. This apparatus consisted of a trans- 
parent lucite cell in which seedling plants were grown under 
an applied pressure which was counter to that of the seed- 
ling’s growth pressure. The applied pressure was consid- 
ered to be analogous to an external resistance encountered 
by a root. The applied pressure was increased until root 
growth ceased; the maximum applied pressure at which 
growth took place was considered equal to the minimum 
pressure which the root could develop. Among the features 
incorporated into the apparatus were the following: (a) A 
pneumatically operated flexible rubber diaphragm applied 
pressure to growing seedlings. Growth by the roots could 
take place only when the applied resistance (pressure) was 
overcome. (b) The desired pressure was applied to the 
diaphragm by gas from a high pressure cylinder by means 
of a standard pressure regulator. (c) The rubber dia- 
phragm, selected so as to be permeable to the gas which 
actuated it, permitted the diffusion of sufficient gas into 





the growth chamber to adequately aerate the seedlings. 


.(d) The composition of the aerating gas was controlled by 


applying the physical pressure with gases of different 
composition i.e. mixtures of oxygen and nitrogen in this 
case. (e) The continuous flow of aeration and respiration 
gases could be collected for analysis to confirm the com- 
position of the root atmosphere. (f) Small glass beads 
used to simulate soil provided a rigid medium the pore 
space and pore size of which did not change with increases 
in the applied physical pressure. (g) Root elongation was 
visible and directly measurable through the transparent 
wall of the apparatus. 

While the apparatus has limitations, in that the present 
form can only be used to study seedling plants and friction 
in the glass beads possibly requires the plant to exert 
pressures in excess of the applied pressure, the relation- 
ships of aeration, mechanical impedance, and root growth 
are considered to be valid. 

Results of measurements with the apparatus indicate 
three important relationships: (a) A decrease in the per- 
centage of oxygen in the root atmosphere decreased the 
rate of root growth of corn seedlings. (b) An increase in 
the external resistance encountered by the root decreased 
the rate of root growth of corn seedlings. The initial in- 
creases in resistance effected the greatest reduction in 
growth. (c) The lower the percentage of oxygen in the 
root atmosphere, the lower the maximum pressure which 
the root could develop. In other experiments, increases 
in the salt concentration of the root medium appeared to 
have little effect on the growth of the roots. 

In general it is concluded that the root growth pressure 
which corn seedlings may develop may be modified by the 
percentage of oxygen in the root atmosphere. Modifica- 
tions of the apparatus designed for this study may enhance 
studies of the physiology of plants as well as those of the 
mechanical impedance of roots by compact soil. 

130 pages. $1.63. MicA 55-1542 


EFFECT OF DROPLET SIZE AND THE RATE 
OF APPLICATION IN CONTROLLING INSECTS 
AND DISEASES OF ROW CROPS 


(Publication No. 12,369) 


John Ralph King, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, 1955 


Investigations were initiated in 1952 to provide experi- 
mental data that would demonstrate the effect of droplet 
size and rate of application on the distribution and deposit 
of spray materials as well as on the control of insects and 
plant diseases. For these tests, an experimental rotatable 
outlet mist concentrate sprayer fitted with spring loaded 
poppet-type nozzles was used as the mist machine. 

In this study, two ranges of droplet sizes, 110 and 175 
microns mass median diameter, were obtained for each of 
the two desired rates (10 and 20 gallons per acre) of appli- 
cation by using different spring tensions in the nozzles. 

The method of determining droplet size and equipment 
used in carrying out laboratory and field experiments are 
described. Experimental design and sampling techniques 
used in this investigation are presented. 

To establish the significance of droplet size and rate of 
applications, two preliminary experiments were designed 
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to demonstrate which of these combinations would result 
in the most satisfactory distribution and deposit of spray 
materials on plant foliage. For these tests, copper oxy- 
chloride sulfate was applied at a constant rate per acre to 
bean and onion foliage from which leaves were collected 
and printed by means of a leaf-print technique. 

Evaluations of the leaf prints indicated that all four 
combinations of droplet sizes and rates of application re- 
sulted in satisfactory distribution and deposit of the copper 
spray. However, the 20 gallon rate and the larger droplet 
size gave the best coverage. 

For the insect and disease control experiments a low- 
gallonage sprayer and a duster were used in addition to 
the mist concentrate applications. The low-gallonage 
sprayer was used to apply 25, 50 and 100 gallons of spray 
per acre while the duster was used to apply a single treat- 
ment at 35 pounds per acre. In two experiments the mist 
concentrate sprayer was adjusted to apply two additional 
treatments at 5 gallons per acre for each of the two ranges 
of droplet sizes. 

In these tests the pesticides were applied at a constant 
rate per acre but in different amounts of diluent and at dif- 
ferent droplet sizes, depending on the equipment used. 

From replicated experiments in which the degree of 
insect or disease control served as a criterion for compar- 
ing the different application adjustment it was shown that 
all application arrangements gave satisfactory control. 
However, there was a tendency for: (a) the 20 gallon rate 
and larger droplet size applied with the mist concentrate 
sprayer to give the best control of onion blast, caused by, 
Botrytis allii Munn., (b) the 25 gallon rate applied with the 
low-gallonage sprayer to give the best control of onion 
thrips, Thrips tabaci Lind., and (c) all spray treatment 
were equally effective in suppressing Mexican bean beetle 
larvae, Epilachna verivestis Muls. 

90 pages. $1.13. MicA 55-1543 
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SOFT TISSUE CALCIFICATION IN THE 
GUINEA PIG PRODUCED BY A 
LIMITED INTAKE OF MAGNESIUM 


(Publication No. 12,366) 


George Raymond Fisk, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, 1955 


Pathological calcification in the animal body has been 
associated with many dietary and physiological imbalances 
including high calcium diets, high phosphorus diets, low 
magnesium diets, hypervitaminosis D and hyperparathy- 
roidism. Some investigators have considered that a puri- 
fied diet per se and/or rate of growth resulting from this 
type of diet may also contribute to the syndrome. 

In the present study involving guinea pigs advantage 
was taken of a new semi-purified diet which had been 
found to give substantially normal growth. The experi- 
ment here reported was conducted to ascertain whether 
this diet did produce soft tissues of normal calcium con- 
tent and to test the effect of a low magnesium level in this 
diet. 





Three groups of English type guinea pigs were used in 
the experiment. Three diets were fed: a stock diet con- 
sisting of a commercial pelleted mixture (Arcady Farms 
Milling Company, Chicago 6, Illinois) as the control, a 
semi-purified ration developed by Reid (1953), and a diet 
identical with the latter with the exception of a lowered 
magnesium content. The magnesium content of the last 
diet was 0.13 per cent compared with 0.34 per cent in the 
Reid ration. The calcium-magnesium, calcium- 
phosphorus and magnesium-phosphorus ratios of the low 
magnesium diet were 9:1, 1.3:1 and 1:6.2 respectively. 

At various times different animals were selected for 
autopsy, covering the period from 98 to 128 days of age. 
The serum magnesium and calcium levels, and the water 
and calcium content of hearts, livers, kidneys and mus- 
cles were determined. 

The following observations were made: 


1. The Reid semi-purified diet produced no calcifying 
effect upon any of the tissues examined. 


. The low magnesium diet permitted growth at a rate 
only about one-half that of the other diets. 


. The serum calcium remained essentially at the 
same level for the three groups. 


. The serum magnesium of the magnesium deficient 
animals was decreased to approximately one-half 
the level of the animals on the Reid and stock 
rations. 


. The volume and weight of the kidneys of the low 
magnesium group increased approximately two-fold 
when compared to those of the other two groups. 


. The average calcium content of the kidneys of the 
animals on the low magnesium diet was about 25 
times greater than that for the animals on the other 
two diets. In some animals this calcium concentra- 
tion amounted to over 3 per cent of the dry tissue 
weight. 


. Although not statistically significant due to a large 
variation, the absolute calcium content of the 
hearts of the low magnesium group was more than 
double the amounts found in animals on the Reid 
and stock diets. 


The calcium content of the livers of the low magne- 
Sium group increased about six-fold over that of 
the other two groups. Statistically the difference 
was highly significant. 


. The calcifying effect was far less in the muscles 
than in the other tissues of the low magnesium 
group, although the increase was significant at the 
5 per cent level when compared to the other two 
groups. 


. In general there was very little variation in the 
water content of the organs and tissues analyzed 
from the three groups. However, the kidneys of 
the low magnesium group showed a 2 to 3 per cent 
increase in water content which was significant at 
the 5 per cent level when compared to the other 
two groups. 


The results of this study, though inconclusive, would © 
seem to indicate that, when compared to other species, the 
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magnesium requirement of the growing guinea pig may be 
relatively high. However, it should be noted that the ad- 
verse effects observed might have arisen from an unfavor- 
able magnesium-phosphorus ratio, calcium-magnesium 
ratio, or the ratio of magnesium to some other element, 


as well as from the low magnesium level itself. 
73 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1544 


Reid, M. E. and G. M. Briggs, Development of a Semi- 
Synthetic Diet for Young Guinea Pigs. J. Nutrition, 51:341, 
1953. 


A STUDY OF NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE HIDE BEETLE, DERMESTES 
MACULATUS DEG. WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS 
ON THE ROLES OF AMINO ACIDS AND VITAMINS 


(Publication No. 12,404) 


Bankey S. Lall, Ph.D. 
University of Maryland, 1954 








Supervisor: Professor William E. Bickley 


The general function of nutrition and the specific roles 
of nutrients and growth factors are reviewed with especial 
reference to insects. Particular attention is given to re- 
ports of work involving amino acids and vitamins. 

Stock cultures of Dermestes maculatus Deg. were main- 
tained on moist dog biscuit at a temperature range of 75 - 
80° F. Eggs were isolated in finger bowls and small bot- 
tles with appropriate media. Series of twenty-four larvae 
were used in each test diet. Observations were made on 
alternate days. Records were kept on pupation, emergence, 
larval time in days, number of instars, pupal period in 
days, weight of females and males in milligrams. For ob- 
taining the desired levels of moisture in the food media 
the “oven-drying” method was used. 

The number of eggs laid by females of Dermestes 
maculatus exposed to light continuously averaged 269.8 as 
against 140.8 by those in alternating light. The number of 
depositions averaged 31.2 in continuous light as against 
24.8 under alternating light condition. It was observed 
that after mating a female laid her complement of eggs 
within a few days. Without additional matings, oviposition 
ceased, The average number of eggs laid by females after 
three matings was 46.8 as against 320.8 eggs when the fe- 
males had several matings. 

The higher the moisture content of the food medium, 
the shorter was the duration of the larval period and the 
greater was the weight of the females, The number of fe- 
males surviving under conditions of low moisture is 
greater than the number of males. It was found that the 
optimum moisture content of different media was around 
30 per cent. 

Dermestes larvae are able to synthesize necessary 
sugar from casein in the presence of cholesterol for their 
growth. Both starch or sucrose as supplements to casein 
were found to be unsatisfactory without cholesterol. This 
agrees with reports of Fraenkel and Blewett (1943). 

The amino acids (tryptophane, glycine and glutamic 
acid) as supplements to casein were as efficient as yeast. 
A study of B-complex vitamins as supplements to vitamin- 
free casein indicated that thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 














pantothenic acid, pyridoxine and choline were essential. 
Folic acid and biotin accelerated growth and development. 

Curiously enough, vitamin-free casein supplemented 
with sucrose, glutamic acid, glycine, tryptophane, choles- 
terol, salt and water supported larval growth of the hide 
beetle. This suggests that micro-organisms present in the 
intestinal flora are able to synthesize necessary vitamins 
from the diet. 

A diet consisting of casein (untreated), cholesterol and 
water represented something close to a minimum basic 
diet. The addition of sucrose, amino acids, and salts gave © 
very good larval growth. When yeast was substituted for 
amino acids in the basic diet, the larval growth was 
greatly accelerated, but there was practically no differ- 
ence in weight of adults. It seems, therefore, that both 
yeast and amino acids furnish some similar growth factors. 
It is known from the work of Fraenkel and Blewett (1942, 
1943) that yeast contains the vitamins, biotin and choline 
in addition to those previously known. It has not been 
demonstrated previously that the amino acids, tryptophane, 
glycine and glutamic acid could be used for the formation 
of certain growth factors in insects. Furthermore, there 
are indications that by increasing the quantity of these 
three amino acids, vitamins could be eliminated. 

56 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1545 


GROWTH, PRODUCTION AND HEAT 
TOLERANCE STUDIES ON JERSEY AND 
RED SINDHI-JERSEY CROSSBRED CATTLE 


(Publication No. 12,086) 


Robert E. McDowell, Ph.D. 
University of Maryland, 1955 


Supervisor: Professor Joseph C. Shaw 


Crosses of Red Sindhi (a milking strain of Zebu) and 
Jerseys have been made at Beltsville, Maryland and at 
several cooperating Southern Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. These investigations are being made in an en- 
deavor to produce dairy cattle adaptable to the climatic 
conditions which prevail in the Gulf Coast region of the 
United States. 

At Beltsville, studies have been made on the first gen- 
eration crosses as compared to purebred Jerseys from 
the standpoint of milk and butterfat production, growth 
rate and morphological characteristics, reaction to the 
environment under resting conditions, reaction to heat ina 
climatic laboratory, and the physiological factors which 
may contribute to heat tolerance. 

In body weight, the crosses were larger, but the advan- 
tage was greatest at the earlier ages. As heifers, the 
crossbreds were taller and had greater body width and 
depth but were shorter in body length than the Jerseys; 
but by the first lactation period, the differences for 
most measurements, other than weight, became nonsig- 
nificant and in some cases significant in favor of the 
Jerseys. 

The average milk and butterfat production of thirty F, 
crosses was less than for the Jersey dams, but the percent 
of butterfat was higher. The average production of the 
crosses exceeded the expected by approximately twenty 
percent, which was attributed in part to heterosis. The 
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crossbreds did not show any advantage in feed efficiency 
or persistency of production during lactation. 

From studies of rectal temperature, respiratory rate, 
and pulse rate under resting conditions, it was concluded 
that there was no significant difference between the Jer- 
seys and the F, crosses. However, when the animals were 
subjected at regular intervals to a standard test atmos- 
phere in a climatic room (6 hours at 105°F., with 34 mm. 
Hg vapor pressure), the mean response in rectal tempera- 
ture was significantly less in the crossbreds, whether the 
comparison was made as heifers, dry, or lactating cows. 
From the results, it was concluded that the crossbreds 
demonstrated greater heat resistance. To determine the 
reason for the greater heat resistance, suitable techniques 
for determining changes in several physiological factors 
in response to heat were developed. Among the factors 
studied were changes in respiratory volume, skin tempera- 
ture, and skin evaporation in response to heat, and surface 
area in relation to heat tolerance. None of the factors 
studied proved to be a satisfactory explanation. The rate 
of evaporation from the skin was approximately the same 
in both Jerseys and crosses; there was no greater breath- 
ing in the more tolerant crosses; the proportion of surface 
area to weight was the same in both groups; and the differ- 
ences in skin temperature were too small to account for 
the difference in tolerance. The conclusion was made that 
the greater resistance lies, not in the features studied, but 
in the more complex chemical processes inside the ani- 
mal’s body. 202 pages. $2.53. MicA 55-1546 


AGRICULTURE, PLANT CULTURE 


LETTUCE ROOT ROT STUDIES 
(Publication No. 12,368) 


Chancellor Irving Hannon, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, 1955 


A root rot disease has caused losses up to 60 per cent 
or more the last several seasons in many lettuce crops 
grown on muck in New York State. The disease is similar 
to lettuce stunt reported about 35 years ago. The variety 
456, among others, is very susceptible. Dull leaf color, 
chloronemia, wilted frame leaves, and over-all stunting of 
plants are early indications of disease. The vascular sys- 
tem of roots of such plants exhibit a brown discoloration. 
Later the tissues of the root vascular system deteriorate. 
The exterior surface of the roots often is discolored and 
deeply fissured. Secondary root growth is poor. Plants 
surviving to maturity often produce inferior heads. 

A species of Pythium is frequently isolated in pure 
culture only in the earliest stages of disease. Later, Fu- 
sarium spp. and Cephalosporium spp. can be isolated 
from rotted roots. The Pythium isolates have caused 
some stunting and death of a number of inoculated lettuce 
plants, but symptoms similar to those found in the field 
have not been reproduced on greenhouse inoculated plants. 
No infection has been obtained with isolates of Fusarium 
spp. and Cephalosporium spp. 

The isolates of Pythium sp. from lettuce are similar in 
morphology and are considered to be the same organism, 




















a form of Pythium vexans deBary. They grow well in cul- 
ture and form zoospores readily when sporangia from a 
culture grown on lima bean agar are suspended in water 
and placed at 12°, 15° or 18°C. Optimum growth of the 
fungus occurs at 21°-24°C. when cultured on Difco corn 
meal agar. 

The disease in the field seems to be favored by low 
temperatures and high soil moisture, conditions common 
to muck areas in the spring. Lettuce planted in late June 
and July, although diseased, is subject to fewer losses than 
is lettuce planted early in the spring. 

On the basis of field observations and from data ob- 
tained from a large scale variety trial, it seems that sev- 
eral varieties of cos and butterhead lettuce are highly re- 
sistant or field immune to the disease. 

104 pages. $1.30. MicA 55-1547 





VARIATION IN HORDEUM VULGARE 
L. AND TRIFOLIUM REPENS L. 
AFTER COLCHICINE TREATMENT 


(Publication No. 12,294) 


Jacob Sybenga, Ph.D. 
University of Maryland, 1955 








Supervisor: Professor Dr. Thomas S. Ronningen 


Hybrid plants of barley, obtained mainly from two 
crosses involving four different varieties differing in sev- 
eral characters, and stolons of a number of unrelated 
plants of ladino clover were treated with colchicine with 
the object of studying the possibilities of induction of homo- 
zygosis in somatic tissues. It has been proposed in the 
literature that certain chromosome groupings, found after 
treatment of roottips with colchicine, result in somatic 
reduction of the chromosome number. Such chromosome 
groupings, often referred to as “reductional groupings,” 
have been found to occur after treatment with many differ- 
ent substances. They were observed in this experiment in 
roottips of barley seedlings after a number of colchicine 
treatments. Subsequent restoration to the diploid chromo- 
some number would result in homozygous cells. Such 
cells, if occurring in critical points in a meristem, could 
give rise to homozygous plants. 

This would be of extreme importance for the evaluation 
of heterozygous material and for immediate production of 
pure lines. 

Preliminary experiments were conducted to determine 
the most effective treatments for barley under the condi- 
tions of the experiment. As a criterion for effectiveness 
rate of induction of tetraploidy was chosen. Asa result 
three methods of application of the colchicine were se- 
lected: 

1. Injection with a hypodermic needle into the base of 
the plant at the beginning of tillering. 

2. Immersion of coleoptile and first leaf in a colchicine 
solution at the time the first true leaf was about to break 
through the coleoptile. 

3. Injection into the coleoptile after removal of the first 
true leaf. 

The colchicine was applied only as aqueous solutions 
and in concentrations of .1, .2, .3 and .5% for treatments 
1 and 3, and .1 and .2% for treatment 2. 
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About 2000 barley plants were treated in this way. 

For ladino clover probably the most effective method 
was considered to be injection of aqueous colchicine solu- 
tions into the petioles. Stolons of approximately 150 plants 
were treated by this method. Notetraploidy or appearance 
of recessive characters were observed. 

Several variant types were found among the treated 
barley plants. These included changes in development of 
lateral florets, changes in the “hooded” character, changes 
in the development of color, extra floral parts, and double 
spikes. In only one of the cases of change in color develop- 
ment did the expression seem to be heritable. 





Segregation in the F, of all suspicious looking 
treated plants indicated that no homozygosis had been 
produced. The occurrence of a number of tetraploid 
sectors in treated barley plants indicated that the meth- 
ods applied were effective in that respect on barley. 

The conclusion is that induction of homozygosis in 
barley and ladino clover ‘by the use of colchicine was 
of limited occurrence and, if possible, it would probably 
be strongly influenced by the genetical constitution of 
the plant treated. 

66 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1548 


ANATOMY 


THE HISTOCHEMISTRY OF LIPID ALDEHYDES 
(Publication No. 12,160) 


Warner Duane Belt, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1955 


This investigation comprises three parts: a) evaluation 
and improvement of techniques which had been proposed 
for the plasmal reaction, b) investigation of the causative 
factors leading to a direct reaction with Schiff’s reagent 
following fixation, and c) investigation of the lipids, espe- 
cially plasmalogens, in 20-methyl-cholanthrene-induced 
tumors of mouse skin. 

Critical analysis of the existing technique for the plas- 
mal reaction showed that the techniques of Feulgen and 
Voit (’24), Pischinger (’41), Hayes (’49), and Hack(’52) are 
equatable and gave valid plasmal reactions. The technique 
proposed by Hack (’52) utilizing freeze-drying, while valid, 
is cumbersome and presents no advantage over the other 
techniques which utilize unfixed frozen sections. Among 
the techniques which employ fixation (Voss, ’40; Fink, ’41; 
Becher, ’28; Danielli,’’49; Verne, ’28; Imhauser, ’27; 
Gerard, ’35), only that of Verne (’28) gave results at all 
comparable with those equatable with the technique of 
Feulgen and Voit (’24). Most of the techniques employing 
fixation gave results which were due, not to mercuric 
chloride hydrolysis of acetal lipids, but to the oxidation of 
unsaturated linkages. 

The reaction proposed by Cain (’49a), which is performed 





upon a block of tissue that is then fixed in formalin, was 
found to yield erratic results owing to poor penetration of 
the reagents and the staining power of the formaldehyde- 
Schiff complex which is formed during fixation. 

An improved technique was suggested which can yield 
good results with difficult materials. This is accom- 
plished by maintaining the section in a frozen condition 
until it is transferred to a slide or coverslip. 

The direct reaction with Schiff’s reagent, which has 
been attributed to various causes, has been investigated, 
and the evidence from bromination and osmication studies 
points to oxidation of unsaturated linkages as the source of 
these aldehydes; therefore it is termed an O,-Schiff reac- 
tion. The O,-Schiff reaction was made more reproducible 
by the use of standard conditions which utilized ultraviolet 
irradiation to catalyze and complete the reaction; this has 
been termed the UV-Schiff reaction, and is proposed as a 
standard histochemical procedure. 

While no marked difference is seen in comparing the 
acetal lipids of normal and neoplastic mouse skin, it was 
noted that the more anaplastic tumors contained more 
plasmalogen. This is in accord with normal skin in which 
more acetal lipids are present in cells which are cyto- 
morphically younger. In sections of neoplasm stained with 
iron hematoxylin or Mallory’s trichrome connective tissue 
stain, intracellular intraepidermal nerve endings were 
seen in cells considered malignant. The possible biologi- 


cal implications of this are briefly discussed. 
101 pages. $1.26. MicA 55-1549 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
FIELD ARCHAEOLOGY 


(Publication No. 12,340) 


Wesley Lloyd Bliss, Ph.D. 
University of Arizona, 1955 


The preface of this dissertation sets forth the purpose 
for its compilation: to produce a comprehensive manual of 
the information necessary for a scientific approach to field 
archaeology. The inadequacy of published field manuals, 
limited primarily to techniques practiced in certain areas, 
makes this dissertation a definite contribution to archae- 
ology. In addition to techniques it covers methods of evalu- 
ating and interpreting data for the reconstruction of pre- 
history. 

The first chapter defines field archaeology, showing 
not only its relationship to other anthropological studies, 
but also its relationship to various non-anthropological 
disciplines. In these latter, contributions can be made by 
them to archaeology and archaeology can contribute to 
them. 

The second chapter gives methods for setting up field 
problems for solution, the preparation for field research, 
and ethics practiced in the field. The distinction is made 
between archaeological sites and archaeological deposits 
in the third chapter, with a listing and description of the 
various types to be anticipated in field research. 

The types of archaeological surveys are given in the 
fourth chapter. Types of sites and deposits are described 
along with the methods for locating these. The next chap- 
ter covers the various types of testing and sampling used 
in the field. A chapter on surveying, maps, and mapping 
describes the instruments used and the methods and pur- 
poses for accurately locating and recording data. 

In the chapter devoted to field forms and records, sam- 
ple forms are not presented as these vary with individual 
archaeologists and institutions. However, the data neces- 
sary for compiling these forms is presented in order that 
the field archaeologist can check to assure that no essential 
data is overlooked. 

Preservatives and preservation of materials is given 
with due recognition that these may be improved in time 
and that better techniques are always being devised. The 
types of field laboratories, their purpose and organization, 
are listed so that the field archaeologist may be able to 
determine by the conditions to be met just how much or 
what type of laboratory research may be done in the field. 

Photography and illustrations are important for archae- 
Ological field records. The materials and methods used 


are presented. Restoration and reconstruction is discussed. 


As many phases of field archaeology are basically geo- 
logical, covering a period of time during human occupancy 
of the earth, considerable space in this dissertation is de- 
voted to geology as it is applied to field archaeology. This 
covers various aspects, especially sedimentation and pe- 
trology. 

The possibilities in soils as natural and recognizable 
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bodies have not been fully exploited by the archaeologists. 
A chapter is devoted to soils and soil types and their re- 
lationships to archaeological deposits. 

Although no clear-cut distinction is made, the first part 
of this paper deals primarily with techniques while the 
latter part is devoted basically to interpretations to be 
made from field data. This latter is true of chapter fifteen 
on environmental and ecological determinants. As man 
has been influenced by his environment, it becomes neces- 
sary that the archaeologist reconstruct and interpret past 
environments. 

The various methods used for determining time and 
chronological sequences are given, as these are basic for 
historical reconstruction. As it sometimes becomes nec- 
essary to do laboratory work in the field, or that the 
archaeologist make a choice of what data to collect, chap- 
ters are given on human osteology and osteometry, and on 
comparative osteology. 

The analysis, classification, and interpretation of data 
are basically post-field research. These are presented for 
the field archaeologist in order that he may know the types 
of data that are necessary. This chapter presents the pur- 
poses of, and the methods for, the interpretation of data. 
The chapter on interpretations and historical reconstruc- 
tion sets forth the goal of field archaeology. With this in 
mind the field archaeologist may place his field research 
in its proper perspective. The last chapter on applied 
archaeology shows some of those fields that may be aided 
by archaeological methods and techniques. 

Although numerous figures and plates could have been 
included for the illustrations of this dissertation, these 
are limited to those which are basic. 

Thus, this paper begins with the definition of field 
archaeological research; goes through the techniques and 
methods; and concludes with the interpretation of data, and 
that final goal of archaeology, the reconstruction of pre- 
history. 756 pages. $9.45. MicA 55-1550 


CULTURE SEGMENTS AND VARIATION IN 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL CEREMONIALISM ON 
THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION, OREGON 


(Publication No. 12,432) 


Kathrine Story French, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The principal groups of Indians who were originally 
placed on the Warm Springs Reservation in north central 
Oregon were Sahaptin-speaking Teninos and Tyghs and 
Chinookan-speaking Wascos. Aboriginally, these groups 
were in contact along the Columbia River; today, after a 
century of living together on the reservation, they form 
(with a few Northern Paiutes) a single community with a 
functioning culture. In this contemporary reservation cul- 
ture there is considerable variability in ceremonial behavior. 
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Preliminary examination suggested that a significant 
aspect of ceremonial variability might usefully be de- 
scribed in terms of units of behavior, called segments, 
which are manipulated by participants in the culture, and 
the resulting combinations of which constitute a system of 
options between which individuals may choose. Although 
factors such as degree of acculturation influence the selec- 
tions made, these options are theoretically available to 
everyone in the society without reference to sub-group af- 
filiations. 

A segment was defined as a unit of ceremonial activity 
which has, as a unit, overt or manifest function(s) in the 
ceremony, and which, itself, has internal functional and 
behavioral organization. 

Ceremonies relating to the individual life cycle were 
selected for analysis; they concern such events as mar- 
riage, birth, and death. Field data, obtained over a period 
of four years, contained forty-six examples of actual cere- 
monial events, either witnessed by the ethnologist or well 
described by informants. These ceremonial events were 
broken down into segments; attention was paid to the ap- 
pearance or non-appearance of the same segments in cer- 
emonies of the same type, the positions the segments 
occupied in ceremonial sequences, and the appearance or 
non-appearance of segments in ceremonies of different 
types. 

As a result of the analysis, it was possible to identify 
and to define twenty-seven segments in terms consistent 
with the general definition given above. It became evident 
that these segments are not all alike. Some of them have 
highly specialized functions and appear in only a single 
ceremony, or in two or three closely related ceremonies; 
these were called “specialized” segments. Other seg- 
ments (fifteen out of the twenty-seven) occur in any cere- 
monial environment in which their relatively generalized 
functions are desirable; these were called “productive” 
segments. Manipulation of segments by the Indians in- 
volves primarily, but not exclusively, productive segments. 

A number of processes are involved in the manipula- 
tion of segments. The order of segments in a ceremony 
may be changed (a common type of variation). Segments 
may be added to or subtracted from a ceremony without 
changing its nature. Two ceremonies may be merged by 
the addition to one of them of important segments of the 
other. Segments may be abandoned for a period of time 
and subsequently reintroduced. Behavior may be borrowed 
from another culture and added as a segment to existing 
ceremonies. New ceremonies may be constructed from 
already existing segments. 

Balancing the variability made possible by the exist- 
ence of segments are other factors which contribute to 
coherence in ceremonial behavior, making it possible to 
distinguish one ceremony from another and to conduct any 
given event without confusion. 

The existence of a wide range of options available to 
individuals has implications for the study of personality 
and culture. Further, if other cultures can be analyzed 
into segments, the most significant points of comparison 
are likely to be the relative number of productive segments 
and the relative amount of manipulation. 

It seems probable that the existence of a segmental 
structure and concomitant flexibility in certain aspects of 
Warm Springs reservation culture has influenced the nature 
of cultural change, especially the adjustment of the Indians 
to Euro-American culture. 

169 pages. $2.11. MicA 55-1551 








THE UTE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM: A STUDY 
IN CULTURE CHANGE IN AN UNDERDEVELOPED 
AREA WITHIN THE UNITED STATES 


(Publication No. 9760) 


Gottfried Otto Lang, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, 1954 


This study concerns itself with the structure and func- 
tion of Ute society and culture, in relation to its natural 
and social environment, as it has changed for more than a 
hundred years. It is an attempt to study the contact struc- 
ture with white society; first Spanish, then American fron- 
tier and Indian administration, and still later, white Mor- 
mon. A distinction is being made in this kind of contact 
structure between the results which are diffusion and ac- 
culturation. The latter tends to be associated with force. 
It is inclined to make the Utes dependent upon the donor 
culture and tends to be associated with greater disorgani- 
zation in spite of all internal and external attempts at inte- 
gration. 

Regardless of the early disruptive effects of accultura- 
tion upon Ute society, adjustments were made to reserva- 
tion living. In relative isolation the Indians learned some 
of the new techniques offered by the Indian Service. During 
this process of adjustment, however, the reservation was 
opened to white homesteading which brought the Indians 
into highly intensified contact with a much larger variety of 
whites. This second adjustment to a highly complex social 
phenomenon was so foreign to the past experience of the 
Indians that it was never able to reach any level of equilib- 
rium. This was in part due to frustrations experienced 
both by the Indian service and the Indians, over which 
neither had control. The consequences were uncoordinated 
and contradictory actions which resulted in the younger 
generation of full-bloods growing up with a feeling of apathy 
and distrust approaching a state of anomie. 

Distinct differences in the degree of acculturation, in 
the various aspects of culture, are discernable for the dif- 
ferent sectors of Ute society. These differences may be 
the consequence of: (1) the contact structure conditioned 
by; historical events, geographic isolation, social isolation, 
social status relationships, and differences in social per- 
ception; (2) internal changes in the social and political 
organization of the tribe; (3) outside forces over which the 
Indians have no control; such as the Indian service, con- 
stantly changing government policies, business interests, 
local governments, and the missionaries. 

Into this situation was introduced a large sum of money 
awarded the Utes by the United States Court of Claims for 
lost treaty lands in Colorado. This capital, together with 
the agricultural land base which is sufficient for at least 
part of the population, and underdeveloped resources such 
as minerals, could substantially aid in the economic devel- 
opment of the Utes. However, the Indians lack the motiva- 
tion to utilize these resources. The U.S. Government and 
the leaders of the tribe have recognized the economic po- 
tential of the reservation and have demanded a develop- 
ment and “emancipation” program. Such a program was 
initiated in 1951. An analysis of the program and its first 
year of operation seems to indicate that it tends to over- 
stress the technical aspects of development while not 
enough stress is given to the formation of values and atti- 
tudes essential to technological development. The program 
assumes that a simple juxtaposition, of tools and resources 
for development will help the Indians to succeed. In the 
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light of the varying degrees of acculturation achieved 
by the different sectors of Ute society the problem of 
innovation is greatly increased, especially since 


acculturation has been in the material rather than the 


value aspects of culture. 
484 pages. $6.05. MicA 55-1552 
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STUDIES ON THE SOLUBLE 
COMPLEMENT- FIXING ANTIGEN 
OF INFLUENZA VIRUS 


(Publication No. 11,416) 
Florence S. Lief, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1955 


Supervisor: Dr. Werner Henle 





PART I. Production of Antibodies to the Complement- 
Fixing Antigens of Influenza Virus in Guinea Pigs 





Past studies on the complement-fixing antigens of in- 
fluenza virus were conducted largely with human, ferret 
or mouse antisera. Such sera were of limited value be- 
cause of the presence of a multiplicity of antibodies 
(human) and because their collection in large quantities 
was clearly of practical difficulty. Before undertaking a 
study of the soluble complement-fixing antigen, it there- 
fore appeared desirable to try to find a more convenient 
species for the production of antisera to single strains of 
influenza virus. The guinea pig proved satisfactory for 
this purpose. 

Upon intranasal instillation of active influenza A virus 
(PR8, Melbourne, Weiss, L,47 and Philadelphia 51), guinea 
pigs readily formed antibodies to the virus bound (V) anti- 
gen and to a lesser extent to the soluble (S) antigen. The 
titers of anti-S, thus produced, were too low for practical 
use and could not be increased by using a larger intranasal 
dose of virus. However, an intraperitoneal booster injec- 
tion of homologous S antigen, given 2 to 15 weeks after the 
intranasal inoculation of active virus produced in a high 
proportion of the animals, markedly enhanced titers of 
anti-S and anti-V. The antibody response following intra- 
nasal inoculation apparently was the outcome of a sub- 
clinical infection and the animals were thus conditioned to 
the booster injection of S antigen. As little as 20 to 200 
EID... intranasally were sufficient to stimulate in some of 
the animals antibody formation directly or to condition 
them to the booster injection; 20,000 + EID.,., however, 
were required to observe a booster effect in all animals. 
Intranasal inoculation of normal allantoic fluid followed by 
intraperitoneal inoculations of S or repeated intraperito- 
neal injections of S alone failed to indicate that S per se 
was antigenic. Further study of the antigen used for 
booster inoculations revealed that S found free in allantoic 
fluid after removal of the virus particles, and S released 
from elementary body suspensions by ether served equally 
well. An elementary body suspension containing approxi- 
mately 10° EID. per ml failed to act as a booster for 
anti-S or anti-V. It is likely that the high anti-V response 
to the booster of S was due to breakdown products of the 
virus particle present in the inoculum. 








Upon repeated intraperitoneal injection of inactivated 
virus preparations, sera containing high titers of antibod- 
ies to the V antigen were produced, although a few animals 
also developed low levels of anti-S. 

An evaluation of the specificities of the antibodies pro- 
duced by both immunization procedures using pure S and V 
antigens revealed that anti-S was type specific and anti-V 
strain specific. Anti-S formed in response to any influ- 
enza A strain reacted equally well with S antigens of all 
strains within the type. The antibodies to the V antigen, 
on the other hand, fixed complement only in the presence 
of the homologous V antigen except in certain instances. 
Cross reactions, for example, existed among closely re- 
lated strains (PR8 and Mel) due to shared antigenic com- 
ponents. The shared antigenic components could be re- 
moved by absorption with the appropriate virus leaving 
the strain-specific anti-V intact. To avoid incorrect eval- 
uations of the specificity of V antigens, either antigens 
free of S or anti-V sera devoid of anti-S had to be em- 
ployed. Methods of obtaining both are given. 

As a result of the experiments described, several types 
of sera became available for a study of the complement- 
fixing antigens of influenza viruses: 

a) To detect S antigen of a given strain, an anti-S serum 
could be used which was produced by intranasal inoculation 
with a distantly related strain plus a booster of S. Thus an 
L,47 anti-S serum might be used to analyze antigen frac- 
tions derived from PR8, Mel, Weiss and Philadelphia 51. 
The anti-V in such sera would not react with any V antigen 
present in the S preparations. 

b) For analysis of the V antigen, 2 types of anti-V sera 
could be employed. One type, derived from intraperitoneal 
immunization with a closely related inactivated virus might 
be used to study shared V components. Such a serum must 
be free of anti-S. Thus an anti-Mel serum might be used 
to detect shared V components of the PR8 strain. The sec- 
ond type of anti-V serum, obtained by immunization with 
the homologous virus, could be used to detect strain- 
specific V antigen. Any cross-reacting V antibodies also 
could be removed by absorption with the proper heterolo- 
gous, but closely related elementary bodies. Thus an 
anti- PR8 serum absorbed with Mel virus would yield 
strain-specific anti-V for PR8. 


PART II. Fractionation of Influenza Virus by Ether 





It had been shown by Hoyle that upon treatment of influ- 
enza virus with ether, soluble antigen could be separated 
from the hemagglutinin fraction by adsorption of the latter 
onto red cells. The hemagglutinins subsequently eluted 
from the red cells lost infectivity and complement-fixing 
ability in the presence of specific ferret immune serum, 
but showed an increased hemagglutination titer when tested 
against guinea pig red cells. The soluble antigen fraction 
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gave evidence of being a ribonucleoprotein. On the basis 
of these and other results, Hoyle concluded that the virus 
particle was composed of smaller soluble antigen and 
hemagglutinating units enclosed in a lipid envelope de- 
rived from the host and that soluble antigen represented 
the basic replicating unit. Other investigators suggested 
S antigen to be comparable to matrix substance since it 
could be removed by intense sonic vibration without loss 
of infectivity. 

Upon repeating the experiments, as originally described 
by Hoyle, but using other strains of virus and guinea pig 
antisera for detection of specific antigens, only some of 
the essential observations could be confirmed. Inasmuch 
as the results were variable, however, efforts were first 
made to routinize and standardize the ether technic. By 
adjusting the time and temperature of treatment, the 
amount and type of ether (anesthetic vs. reagent), the rela- 
tive concentration of virus and including as well other 
technical aids as magnetic stirrers and RDE, a standard 
technic was developed. The standard technic gave repro- 
ducible results, not only with the PR8 strain (used in 
standardization experiments) but also with the Melbourne, 
L<A7 and Philadelphia 51 strains. A maximal amount of 
separable S thus could be obtained with minimal damage 
to or loss of hemagglutinin and V antigen. 

Ether treatment of all strains was accompanied by a 
loss of infectivity and a release of S antigen. Some strains 
showed increased hemagglutinin titers to guinea pig cells 
as compared to that of the untreated virus. These findings 
confirmed Hoyle. In all instances, however, except with 
Mel, there was a decrease in the hemagglutinin titer when 
tested with chicken cells. If the reduction was great 
enough, there was a relative decrease in guinea pig cell 
titers as well. The guinea pig cell titers were usually 4 to 
8 times higher than the chicken cell titers, except in the 
case of Mel, which also showed increased activity with 
chicken cells. Contrary to Hoyle’s report, V antigen activ- 
ity remained relatively intact, despite an increase or de- 
crease in hemagglutinating activity. Thus, there was no 
evidence that the virus particles were necessarily broken 
down into multiple smaller units on ether treatment. It 
was rather suggestive instead that changes occurred on 
the surface of the virus particles which permitted them to 
agglutinate more effectively guinea pig cells and less 
readily chicken cells. Although ether treated hemagglu- 
tinins were less readily sedimentable in the high-speed 
centrifuge than untreated virus, it did not necessarily indi- 
cate a breakdown into smaller units. A decrease in 


density due to separation of S antigen and some loss of 
lipid also might produce a decrease in sedimentability. 
Antigenic analysis of a variety of ether treated viral 
preparations yielded certain facts regarding soluble anti- 
gen. a) S was found free and in high titers in confirmation 
of earlier reports in infected allantoic membranes. 
b) Fully-infectious mature virus, following liberation into 
the allantoic fluid, sometimes contained S on the surface of 
the virus depending on the strain and time of incubation 
in ovo. L,47 and Philadelphia 51 showed surface S even on 








20 hours’ incubation in ovo, whereas PR8 and Mel did not 
show surface S unless incubated for longer periods of time. 
The S antigen was apparently bound loosely to the surface 
of the elementary body since it could readily be removed 
by sonic vibration without loss of infectivity, as previously 
shown, or by a second cycle of adsorption and elution from 
red cells. The amount of surface S varied considerably, 
preparation to preparation. c) Virus particles originally 
lacking or freed of surface S, nevertheless, released S 
antigen on ether treatment or to a lesser extent on pro- 
longed sonic vibration. The release of internal S was 
always accompanied by a reduction in infectivity. The 
amount released from standard virus preparations of all 
strains examined appeared to be quite uniform in that 
about 32 to 64 hemagglutinating units of virus yielded 1 
unit of S antigen. 

Attempts were made to determine whether “incomplete 
forms of PR8 virus (non-infectious hemagglutinins) con- 
tained similar concentrations of S. Thus antigenic analy- 
ses, using the standard ether technic, were performed on 
elementary body preparations derived from a) allantoic 
membranes of standard passages; b) allantoic fluids of 
3 consecutive undiluted passages (von Magnus); and c) the 
progeny of a standard seed which had been heated at 37°C 
for 4 days. It was found that with an increase in the rela- 
tive concentrations of non-infectious hemagglutinins in the 
preparations (decrease in the ID,,/HA ratio) the yields of 
internal S per hemagglutinating unit were gradually re- 
duced to 1/8 that of standard, mature fully-infectious virus. 
The hemagglutination and V antigen data, on the other hand, 
were indistinguishable from those seen with standard 
virus. It became apparent then that “incompleteness” or 
immaturity may well be related to the extent of incorpora- 
tion of S into the virus particle. Although preliminary 
experiments with P** labelled virus seemed to corroborate 
Hoyle’s assumption that soluble antigen contains nucleic 
acid, no conclusion could be drawn regarding it as the 
basic replicating unit. 
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BOTANY 


MORPHOLOGICAL STUDIES IN 
THE TREMELLAC EAE 


(Publication No. 12,379) 


Marion Delroy Ervin, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Professor G, W. Martin 


The genus Sebacina is too inclusive and shows enough 
variation to justify dividing it into four genera. Three of 
these four genera agree with the sections of Sebacina as 
used by Martin and McGuire. The fourth genus agrees 
with the section Exidiopsis as used by Bourdot and Galzin. 

No evidence was found to support Wittlake’s observa- 
tions of gloeocystidia present in the hymenium of Sebacina 
- calcea (Pers.) Bres. 

The spore shape and the outer epihymenial layer, the 
present criteria for the separation of Exidia from 
Tremella, are not always reliable characters, and should 
be used in conjunction with other characters. 

The species now known as Exidia alba (Lloyd) Burt ex- 
hibits enough differences from the other members of the 
genus Exidia to justify placing it in a different genus. It 
does not, however, exhibit characters of the other genera 
of the Tremellaceae, and therefore should be placed ina 
new genus. The species known as Tremella pululahuana 
Pat. shows a close relationship to E. alba (Lloyd) Burt, and 
is considered to be congeneric with it. The new generic 
name proposed is Gloeotremella, with Gloeotremella alba 
(Lloyd) comb. nov. as the type species. A Latin descrip- 
tion for this genus is included in the paper. 

No evidence is found to support the conclusions that 
Tremella lutescens is synonomous with L. mesenterica, 
and T. foliacea with T. frondosa. Therefore, each is 
maintained as a separate species. 

The taxonomic position of the species of certain re- 
lated genera is considered in this study; no changes in 
position are proposed, although the possible relationship of 
certain species to species of Exidia, Tremella, and 
Sebacina is discussed. 

A summary of the classification system of the genera 
studied, with the proposed changes, is shown in a key. 

120 pages. $1.50. MicA 55-1554 



























































STEM APICES AND FLORAL TRANSITION 
IN SPECIES OF THE TUBIFLORAE 


(Publication No. 12,382) 
Paul Verdayne Prior, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Professor R. L. Hulbary 


Stem apices have been the subjects of numerous cyto- 
histological investigations. The present concept is that of 
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an essentially indifferentiated region that varies in size 
and shape and internal structure during a single plasto- 
chron as well as throughout the seasonal development of 
the plant. A recognition of the morphological reaction of 
the plant, within wide hereditary limits, to the environment 
permits a consideration of the apical changes that take 
place at transition from vegetative to flowering and the 
apical similarities that may be demonstrated between 
species. 

The vegetative and flowering apices of thirteen species 
in the order Tubiflorae have been quantitatively described 
in order to determine the changes that characteristically 
take place in the apex at transition from a vegetative to 
flowering condition, and to determine if phylogenetic rela- 
tionships can be indicated by such a study. 

Although a number of specific differences were ob- 
served certain morphological and histological patterns of 
development are evident in the shoot apex at the time of 
floral transition. The apex increases in both height and 
width at flowering. However, the primordia arise some- 
what lower on the apical flanks resulting in a higher domed 
apex when an inflorescence is produced. There is an in- 
crease in both apical and axillary meristematic activity 
and apical dominance is lost. The floral buds are derived 
directly from the apex in contrast to a strictly lateral de- 
velopment of the axillary branch primordia. Flowering is 
attended by an alteration in phyllotaxis. The initiation of 
floral primordia on the flank of an apex is characterized 
by a greater penetration of meristematic activity than in 
the initiation of vegetative buds. In species that possess a 
rib meristem during the vegetative phase there is a grad- 
ual cessation of its activity in the inflorescence apex and 
floral apices completely lack such a region. 

Intergeneric relationships have been demonstrated in 
certain families on the basis of apical structure and behav- 
ior. Results generally support the view that some phylo- 
genetic relationships can be demonstrated between families 
by apical studies and that the Tubiflorae is not a natural 
taxon. 119 pages. $1.49. MicA 55-1555 


MORPHOLOGICAL STUDIES IN SOME 
SPECIES OF SEDUM 


(Publication No. 12,285) 


Krishna Iyer Subramanyam, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, 1955 


The present investigation deals with a comparative ac- 
count of the floral anatomy and embryology of the follow- 
ing six species of Sedum: S. Palmeri, S. aizoon, S. terna- 
tum, S. ochroleucum, S. stenopetalum and S. chrysanthum. 














An attempt has also been made to find out how morphologi- 
cal characters can be used in determining the relationships 
of the family Crassulaceae. 

There are four whorls of traces supplying the floral 
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parts in S. Palmeri, S. aizoon, S. ternatum and §. stenope- 
talum. S. ochroleucum and S. chrysanthum have three 
such whorls. The carpels are of a primitive type, sealed 
on the ventral side, and have inverted ventral traces. The 
presence of a small amount of vascular tissue in the floral 
receptacle of S. ternatum after the ventral traces become 
distinct illustrates.the lateral position of floral organs 
upon the determinate stem or axis. 

The guard cells on the sepals and petals of S. chrysan- 
thum are surrounded by a girdle of three subsidiary cells. 
The nectaries are of the nature of clavate outgrowths from 
the basal regions of the carpels. 

The wall of the anther consists of five layers of cells. 
The uninucleate tapetal cells are of the secretory type. In 
S. ochroleucum they become binucleate at a later stage. 
The microspores occasionally show an isobilateral ar- 
rangement in S. aizoon and S. ochroleucum. 

The mature pollen is binucleate, tricolpate, with the 
colpi tenuimarginate. In S. Palmeri, S. aizoon, and S. ter- 
natum the pollen grains are sometimes quadricolpate. 

In S. ternatum the gibbosity seems to represent a sub- 
marginal outgrowth of the abaxial surface of the carpel. 
The ovules are crassinucellate and bitegmic. The nucellus 
is of the Sedum type. 

Multiple archesporial cells are present in all the spe- 
cies studied. They usually develop up to the megasporo- 
cyte stage. In S. chrysanthum the megasporocytes develop 
further forming filamentous groups of megaspore quartets. 
The megaspores produce tubes that in turn grow towards 
the apex of the nucellus. One penetrates through the nu- 
cellar epidermis and lodges in the form of a vesicle at the 
base of the micropyle. 





















































InS. ternatum, the upper dyad cell degenerates without 
dividing. The megaspore quartet in S. Palmeriand S. aizoon 
is T-shaped, oblique T-shaped or even isobilateral. 

Development of the embryo sac follows the Polygonum 
type. The elongated synergids have apical prongs in 
S. Palmeri and S. ochroleucum and apical caps in §. ter- 
natum. The lower end of the embryo sac behaves as a 
chalazal embryo sac haustorium in S. ternatum. Starch 
grains are present in the mature embryo sac and pollen 
grains and in S. ternatum they occur even in the egg and 
synergids. 

Endosperm is ab initio cellular. It follows the Acre 
type in S. ternatum and its chalazal endosperm haustorium 
is of the Sempervivum type. 

Development of the embryo in S. ternatum conforms to 
the Sedum variation, Caryophyllad type. The basal cell of 
the suspensor becomes vesicular, develops haustorial 
processes which penetrate into the seed coat. The internal 
morphology of the seed is of the Dwarf type. 

Evidence from embryology and floral anatomy supports 
the transfer, proposed by Raymond-Hamlet, of Rosularia 
pallida to Sedum chrysanthum. The close affinities of 
Crassulaceae and Saxifragaceae with such families as 
Podostemaceae and Hydrostachyaceae are discussed on 
the basis of their embryological features. 

Since there are a number of similar embryological 
features, these point towards a possible origin of Rosales 
(which includes the Saxifragales of Hutchinson) from the 
Ranales, thus supporting Bessey and Hutchinson. 

Finally, a summary of the cytological information, 
available for the six species of Sedum studied, is also 
presented. 177 pages. $2.21. MicA 55-1556 
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CHEMISTRY, BIOLOGICAL 


THE BIOSYNTHESIS OF CHOLINE 
(Publication No. 12,387) 


Clemens John Ackerman, Ph.D. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1955 


Supervisor: William D. Salmon 


Rat liver homogenates have been used to study the in 
vitro synthesis of choline from its immediate precursors. 
The difference in the choline content of the media before 
and after incubation was used as a criterion of choline 
synthesis. This criterion necessitated a simple, quantita- 
tive procedure for the estimation of choline in the presence 
of closely related compounds. A simplified Reineckate 
procedure has been devised which requires no preliminary 
extraction and depends on the precipitation of choline 
reineckate at pH 13 for its specifity. 

The sample is hydrolyzed for 5 hours with 25 per cent 
nitric acid and then filtered. The solution is brought to pH 13 
with NaOH and choline is specifically precipitated as the 
reineckate by the addition of methanolic ammonium reinec- 
kate. The crystals are washed with n-propanol, dissolved in 
acetone and the color intensity measured colorimetrically. 





Choline synthesis was studied in liver homogenates 
from Sprague-Dawley male and female rats (150-250 gms) 
maintained on a stock diet. The whole homogenate or the 
supernatant obtained after low speed centrifugation was 
incubated aerobically at 37°C. at pH 7.5 or 8.8 and in the 
presence or absence of phosphate. 2-Dimethylaminoetha- 
nol served as the methyl acceptor and betaine, sarcosine, 
glycine, serine, methionine, formate and formaldehyde 
were tested as methyl donors. 

By this procedure, a consistently higher choline con- 
tent was observed when a combination of glycine and 
betaine served as methyl donors than when methionine 
was used. Activity was greatest at pH 8.8 in the ab- 
sence of phosphate. Sarcosine was also an effective 
methyl donor but formate and formaldehyde were without 
effect. 

Glutathione and ATP appeared to inhibit the synthesis 
of choline when methionine served as the methyl donor but 
had little effect on this synthesis when betaine and glycine 
were used. 

These studies have established conditions and a pro- 
cedure for the synthesis of choline in rate liver homo- 
genates but further work is necessary to determine the 
role of the various methyl donors, inorganic salts, and 
vitamins, such as folacin and vitamin B,>. 
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THE EFFECT OF LIPOTROPIC 
FACTORS AND RELATED COMPOUNDS 
ON THE PRODUCTION OF NUTRITIONAL 
EDEMA IN THE RAT 


(Publication No. 12,357) 


Herman Davis Alexander, Ph.D. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1955 


Supervisor: Howerde E, Sauberlich 


A study has been made (a) to determine the effect of 
lipotropic substances on the production of edema in rats 
fed choline-deficient, low-protein diets, (b) to ascertain 
the effect of amino acid supplements on the edema process, 
(c) to test the effect of lipotropic factors on liver succin- 
oxidase, xanthine oxidase, and choline oxidase activity of 
rats fed an edema-inducing diet, and (d) to investigate the 
influence of a low-protein, choline-deficient diet on the 
concentration of certain plasma amino acids and to deter- 
mine the correlation between the lowering of hemoglobin 
and total serum protein during the edema-induction period. 

Weanling and adult rats of the Sprague-Dawley strain 
were housed individually on wire screens. Different levels 
and combinations of protein and lipotropic substances were 
included in the diet. 

Nutritional edema was produced in a large percentage 
of rats fed a diet deficient in protein and lipotropic factors. 
The condition was not observed in animals receiving the 
same diets supplemented with methionine, choline, betaine, 
dimethylaminoethanol, or a combination of vitamin B,, and 
folacin. A supplement of vitamin B,,, threonine, or serine 
prolonged the survival of rats receiving the edema-inducing 
diets, but failed to prevent cirrhotic livers and edema. 

The addition of folacin alone or glycine was without effect 
on edema production. 

Succinoxidase and xanthine oxidase activity, expressed 
on the weight of dry fat-free liver, in rats receiving a diet 
deficient in protein and choline, but supplemented with 
methionine, vitamin B,, alone, or combined with folacin 
was lower than that of choline-deficient animals. When 
choline alone or combined with vitamin B,, and folacin was 
added to the diet, succinoxidase activity was markedly in- 
creased over the above mentioned supplements; this in- 
crease was not observed in the case of xanthine oxidase 
activity. Choline oxidase, computed on dry fat-free liver 
weight, was increased approximately 4-fold over that ob- 
served in the choline-deficient animals by the addition of 
choline, methionine, vitamin B,, and folacin, or choline, 
vitamin B,,, and folacin to the diet of the rats. A dietary 
supplement of vitamin B,. alone failed to stimulate choline 
oxidase activity. The highest levels of succinoxidase, 
xanthine oxidase, or choline oxidase activity observed in 
the protein-deficient rats, regardless of supplements, were 
somewhat lower than that observed in normal rats. 

The concentration of plasma threonine, methionine, 
glycine, and tryptophan was higher in animals fed a 
choline-deficient, low-protein diet supplemented with com- 
binations of vitamin B,2, folacin, and choline than in com- 
parable choline-deficient rats. Plasma histidine levels 
were approximately the same regardless of whether the 
diet fed was deficient in choline or supplemented with com- 
binations of vitamin Biz, folacin, and choline. 

There was a gradual decrease in both serum protein 
and hemoglobin during the edema-induction period in the 





rats receiving the choline-deficient diet, the latter de- 
creasing much more rapidly than the former. Choline 
prevented this decline in both serum protein and hemo- 
globin. 82 pages. $1.03. MicA 55-1558 


STUDIES ON THE FATE OF 
ASCORBIC ACID-1-C’* IN THE RAT 


(Publication No. 12,331) 


Constance O’Hara Curtin, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Calcium diketogulonate-1-C** was prepared from as- 
corbic acid-1-C’*. Ascorbic acid-1-C', dehydroascorbic 
acid-1-C™, and diketogulonic acid-1-C’* when injected into 
the rat were converted to C’*-labeled respiratory carbon 
dioxide. The data indicated that not all ascorbic acid-1-c* 
formed C**-labeled carbon dioxide with dehydroascorbic 
acid-C’* as an intermediate. As urinary Oxalate-C** was 
produced from injected diketogulonic acid-1-C™ as well as 
from the other six-carbon compounds studied, diketogu- 
lonic acid-1-C™ could not be excluded as a possible prod- 
uct of ascorbic acid metabolism. No urinary ascorbic 
acid-C’* was found after injection of diketogulonic acid-c'* 
into the rat. Therefore no evidence was shown in the rat 
for a reversal of the possible formation of diketogulonic 
acid from ascorbic acid. 

Only 0.4 per cent of the radioactivity injected as oxalic 
acid-C’* was detected as labeled carbon dioxide during 
24 hours in the rat. No evidence was found for the conver- 
sion of oxalate-C“* to other compounds. In urinary control 
studies in which labeled oxalic acid was placed in non- 
labeled urine collection bottles, approximately 100 per cent 
recovery of radioactivity as oxalate-C’* was found. Asa 
result, the values for the per cent of dose which appeared 
as oxalate-C”™ after injection of the labeled six-carbon 
compounds apparently accounted for all oxalate formed. 

Oxalate-C* was widely distributed throughout rat tis- 
sues, with a high relative concentration in bone, 10 days 
after injection with oxalic acid-C’*. Therefore oxalate-C™ 
probably penetrated the cells. 

The radioactivity in urinary oxalic acid was measured 
daily for 10 days following injection of the rat with ascor- 
bic acid-1-C**. By plotting the logarithm of daily radioac- 
tivity against days, an indirect estimate of the half-life of 
ascorbic acid, 3.5 days, was made. An approximate value 
for the rate of synthesis of ascorbic acid in the rat was 
obtained also, 5-7 mg. per day. 

The half-life of oxalic acid, 2.5 days, was estimated by 
following the amount of radioactivity in urinary oxalic acid 
after oxalic acid-C”™* injection into the rat. In this case 
also, an estimation of the rate of oxalic acid synthesis in 
the rat, 3 mg. per day, was made. 

An attempt to show that oxalate-C* formation from 
ascorbic acid-1-C* or diketogulonic acid-1-C™ took place 
in the livers and kidneys of rats or in the livers, kidneys, 
and adrenals of a scorbutic guinea pig during 24 hours 
after injection was unsuccessful. 

In the control experiments, when the labeled six-carbon 
compounds were added to non-radioactive rat urines col- 
lected under the same conditions as in the experimental 
runs, only 0.4 per cent of added ascorbic acid-1-C“ and 
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0.6 per cent of added dehydroascorbic acid-1-C’* appeared 
as oxalate-C’*, but 4 per cent of added diketogulonic 
acid-1-C"* was found as urinary oxalate-C™ in 24 hours. 
The possibility was discussed that oxalate-C’* was formed 
in the urine from a urinary product of ascorbic acid-C"* 
metabolism. 53 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1559 


THE ABSORPTION OF RADIOACTIVE 
STRONTIUM BY CERTAIN CROP PLANTS 
AS INFLUENCED BY THE CHEMICAL 
PROPERTIES OF SOME ARIZONA SOILS 


(Publication No. 12,288) 


William Jack Flocker, Ph.D. 
University of Arizona, 1955 


The absorption of radiostrontium by various crops from 
thirteen different soils was determined. The uptake of 
strontium by several crops when added to the soil to pro- 
duce concentrations varying from 40 to 320 p.p.m. and 
when applied to leaves of plants was measured. In addition 
the influence of certain factors such as native and added 
calcium carbonate on the absorption of strontium was as- 
certained. 

The absorption of strontium by several different types 
of crop plant did not correlate with the calcium carbonate 
content of calcareous soils. Additions of calcium carbon- 
ate up to 20 per cent by weight did not appreciably reduce 
the absorption of strontium by the plant. The amount of 
strontium absorbed by different crop plants was not corre- 
lated with hydrochloric acid-soluble, water-soluble, 
“active,” carbonate, or total calcium content of the soils. 
A high degree of correlation was found to exist between the 
strontium absorbed by plants and the exchangeable calcium 
content of the soil. The availability to the plant of soil 
calcium was calculated assuming that the plants cannot 
distinguish between strontium and calcium. A high degree 
of correlation was found to exist between the exchangeable 
calcium content of the soil and the calculated “available” 
calcium. 

The availability of soil calcium to the plant varied with 
the type of plant used and also with the different soils. 

The amount of radiostrontium absorbed by several 
crops varied directly as the concentration was increased. 
The concentration of strontium in the edible parts of some 
food crops ranged from 41 to 479 micrograms per gram of 
plant material. 125 pages. $1.56. MicA 55-1560 


MAGNESIUM METABOLISM IN THE RAT 
(Publication No. 12,388) 


Walter Edward Magnuson, Ph.D. 
The Florida State University, 1955 


The availability of Mg*®, a radioactive isotope having a 
halflife of 21.3 hours, made possible the study of magne- 
sium distribution and excretion in the rat. Carrier-free 
MgCl, was injected intraperitoneally into adult male al- 
bino rats. After injection the rats were placed in stockades 





to eliminate contamination of the feces with urine. After 
dissection and weighing, the tissues were minced and 
treated with a small amount of formamide to cause liqui- 
faction of the tissue mass, thereby providing a uniform 
geometry of the samples for the measurement of radioac- 
tivity in a scintillation counter. Total magnesium was de- 
termined by a modification of the Titan Yellow method. A 
rapid and simple ion exchange technique is described for 
the removal of iron, which interferes with the magnesium 
analysis. 

The distribution of magnesium-28 twelve hours after 
injection calculated as per cent of total dose (average for 
five rats) is as follows: carcass, 68; liver, 11; small 
intestine, 5; cecum, 2; large intestine, 1.5; testes, 0.5; 
feces, 0.5; and urine, 9.3 per cent. This distribution re- 
calculated as per cent of dose per milligram of tissue ash 
(average for five rats) is as follows: liver, 0.075; large 
intestine, 0.065; kidneys, 0.065; small intestine, 0.055; 
cecum, 0.035; testes, 0.015; carcass, 0.007; and feces 
0.004 per cent per milligram of ash. The rather high con- 
centration of the label in the large intestine is surprising 
and this finding is discussed in detail. Data of several ex- 
periments indicate that the urine rather than the feces is 
the major pathway for the excretion of magnesium. 

77 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1561 


INVESTIGATIONS ON THE ETIOLOGY OF A 
SYNDROME IN SWINE CHARACTERIZED BY 
DERMATITIS AND ASSOCIATED SYMPTOMS 


(Publication No. 12,343) 


Howard Francis Tucker, Ph.D. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1955 


Supervisor: W. D. Salmon 


In several swine nutrition experiments, in which con- 
finement systems have been used, there has appeared a 
syndrome which is characterized by marked reduction in 
growth and very severe dermatitis. Other symptoms are 
anorexia, emaciation, diarrhea, vomiting, and a brown 
exudate around the eyes and most of the other parts of the 
body. The condition has been described as parakeratosis. 

The fact that it has most frequently occurred in hogs 
receiving vegetable protein supplements (soybean meal, 
peanut meal, and cottonseed meal) suggested a protein, 
amino acid or vitamin deficiency or deficiencies. The pos- 
sibility of such deficiencies has been rendered remote by 
the results of some of the experiments of this study. Lib- 
eral amounts of all the known required vitamins were not 
effective in curing the syndrome. The condition was pro- 
duced on rations that contained enough meat and bone meal 
and fish meal to prevent amino acid deficiencies. The ad- 
dition of tryptophan and lysine were ineffective in allevi- 
ating dermatitis. 

The syndrome occurred most frequently in hogs that 
received a ration high in bone meal. That this was a cal- 
cium and/or phosphorus effect was indicated by the substi- 
tution of U.S.P. salts of calcium, phosphorus or calcium 
and phosphorus for bone meal. Dermatitis did not occur 
where the trace minerals iron, manganese, zinc, copper, 
cobalt (in some experiments iodine) were added to rations 
that contained liberal amounts of calcium, phosphorus or 
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calcium and phosphorus. Usually trace mineral additions 
resulted in an increased growth. Dermatitis only occurred 
when rations contained higher levels of calcium and phos- 
phorus than those recommended by the National Research 
Council. 

Manganese additions to rations of dermatitic pigs im- 
proved the skin lesions and resulted in an improved rate 
of gain but these improvements were not equal to the addi- 
tion of trace minerals. 

The inclusion of zinc carbonate (0.02%) alone to a high 
calcium and phosphorus ration of dermatitic pigs resulted 
in a remarkable increase in rate of gain and a satisfactory 
recovery rate from dermatitis. The development of der- 
matitis was prevented by the addition of zinc to a ration 
that produced a high incidence of and severe dermatitis. 
Zinc alone was as effective as the trace minerals mixture 
in producing growth and preventing the occurrence of der- 
matitis. 

The disease was not produced in chickens or rats by 
feeding diets that produced the disease in swine. 

It is concluded that the disease is caused primarily by 
a deficiency of zinc which may be aggravated by excessive 
levels of calcium and/or phosphorus in the ration. 

91 pages. $1.14. MicA 55-1562 
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ANALYSIS OF IMPURE STANNIC OXIDE 
RESIDUES OBTAINED BY THE TREATMENT 
OF BASE SILVER ALLOYS WITH NITRIC ACID 


(Publication No. 12,250) 


Charles Dixon Oviatt, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1954 


Adviser: Earle R. Caley 


During a series of analyses of ancient silver coins 
composed of base silver alloys, the need became evident 
for an analytical procedure that would include a convenient 
and rapid method for the separation and determination of 
the small amounts of gold which usually occur in these 
alloys. The desire was to develop a method which would 
fit smoothly into a scheme of analysis for such alloys. 

Another problem which seemed worthy of consideration 
was the development of an analytical procedure which 
would permit accurate analyses of base silver alloys which 
contain silver chloride as a product of corrosion. In addi- 
tion to the fact that such corroded alloys are difficult to 
dissolve for analysis, the results obtained by the usual 
procedures are inaccurate because of the presence of the 
silver chloride, which contaminates the stannic oxide resi- 
dues that are weighed for the determination of the tin. 

The problem of purifying the residue of metastannic 
acid obtained by treating an alloy with nitric acid has long 
engaged the attention of chemists. A brief summary of 
various methods of analyzing this impure residue is given. 

Preliminary experiments established that ignited stan- 
nic oxide is not soluble in 100 per cent, 50 per cent, or 
10 per cent solutions of aqua regia, that gold is not volatile 
when ignited with ammonium iodide, and that silver chlo- 
ride can be quantitatively separated from partially 





dehydrated metastannic acid by the use of solutions of am- 
monium iodide to dissolve the silver chloride. 

The solubility of silver chloride in ammonium iodide 
solutions was determined over a wide range of concentra- 
tions of ammonium iodide. Solutions of known concentra- 
tion of silver chloride and ammonium iodide in water were 
prepared and then titrated with water until the first precip- 
itate appeared. 

A procedure is proposed for the analysis of alloys com- 
posed principally of tin, gold, silver and copper. This pro- 
cedure was tested on an alloy of known composition, and 
satisfactory results were obtained. The preparation of the 
alloy from weighed amounts of the component metals is 
described. The tin is determined by volatilization of stan- 
nic oxide from the residue remaining after igniting the im- 
pure metastannic acid. Ammonium iodide is used for this 
volatilization. The gold is determined by weighing as the 
metal after precipitation from aqua regia solutions with 
oxalic acid. Other components are determined in the usual 
way. 

A procedure is also proposed for the analysis of cor- 
roded base silver alloys which contain silver chloride. 

The impure metastannic acid is partially dehydrated by 
ignition to 500° C., and the silver chloride is dissolved 
from this residue in ammonium iodide solution. Following 
this extraction of the silver chloride, all the other compo- 
nents, including the tin, are determined in the usual way. 
The silver chloride and ammonium iodide solution is evapo- 
rated in the presence of sulfuric acid to fumes of sulfur 
trioxide, diluted, and the silver determined as silver chlo- 
ride from which the silver chloride content of the original 
sample can be calculated directly. Satisfactory results are 
shown for analyses of synthetic mixtures, and also for the 
analysis of a corroded base silver Alexandrian tetradrachm 
of Antoninus Pius. 36 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1563 
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ELECTROLYTIC REDUCTIONS OF AROMATIC 
OLEFINS AND QUINONES IN ACETONITRILE 
AND IN DIMETHYLFORMAMIDE 


(Publication No. 12,375) 


Eli William Blaha, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Professor Stanley Wawzonek 


The reduction of aromatic olefins and quinones at the 
dropping mercury electrode in aqueous dioxane and metha- 
nol show one wave corresponding to the addition of two 
electrons. A similar polarographic behavior has been ob- 
served for the reduction of 1,1-diphenylethylene, triphenyl- 
ethylene, and tetraphenylethylene in anhydrous acetonitrile 
and in anhydrous dimethylformamide. On the other hand, 
stilbene, anthracene, and quinones show two one electron 
reduction waves at the dropping mercury electrode in 
acetonitrile or dimethylformamide, 

Large scale electrolytic reductions of various aro- 
matic olefins and quinones have been carried out in 
acetonitrile and in dimethylformamide. The results of 
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these electrolyses have been used to explain the differences 
in polarographic behavior which have been observed for 
stilbene, anthracene, and quinone in these solvents. 

Stilbene, which shows two polarographic waves in ace- 
tonitrile or dimethylformamide and one wave in aqueous 
dioxane, is reduced in the following manner in the anhy- 
drous solvents. 


C,H.CH=CHC,H, + e~ =—2C,H.CHCHC,H, (reversible, slow) 
C,H,CHCHC,H, + e~ <—C,H.CHCHC,H, (reversible, slow) 


C,H,CHCHC,H, + 2HG —>C,H,CH.CH,C,H, + 2G" 
(irreversible, slow) 


G represents -CH.CN or -CON(CH,),. 


Triphenylethylene, which shows one polarographic wave 
in acetonitrile, dimethylformamide, or aqueous dioxane, is 
reduced in the following way in the anhydrous solvents. 


(C.H;)2,C=CHC,H; + e~ =*>(C,H;). CCHC,H; (reversible, slow) 
(CsHs)2@CHC.H; + e~ —> (CeHs)2CCHC,H, (irreversible, fast) 


(C,H;).CCHC,H, + 2HG —>(C,H.),CHCH,C,H. + 2G™ 
(irreversible, slow) 


G represents -CH,CN or -CON(CH,), 


Quinones undergo a reduction in anhydrous acetonitrile 
or dimethylformamide which parallels that given for 
stilbene. 79 pages. $1.00. Mic A 55-1564 


PART I: THE STEREOCHEMISTRY 
OF ORGANIC SELENOXIDES. 
PART II: A NEW ROUTE TO 
UNSYMMETRICAL SELENIDES. 


(Publication No. 12,498) 


William J. Burlant, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1955 


Supervisor: Professor Edwin S, Gould 


Metalation of dibenzoselenophene with n-butyl] lithium, 
and subsequent carbonation, afforded 4-carboxydibenzose- 
lenophene (I), which 





was easily oxidized to the corresponding selenoxide (II). 

It is known that asymmetric sulfoxides are resolvable 
into dl-pairs, and although selenoxides might be expected 
to behave similarly, none has yet been resolved. It is in 
this connection that we were interested in (II). This acid 
formed alkaloid salts, but these were not separable. Using 


water containing oxygen-18, it was observed that dibenzo- 
selenophene-5-oxide exchanged its oxygen at an appreciable 
rate in water: 21%, 35%, 68% in 11, 180 and 920 minutes, 
respectively, for a 0.05 molar solution. Inasmuch as such 
exchange may be tantamount to racemization, resolution 
procedures in non-aqueous media were indicated. Column 
chromatography, using for the optically active substrates 
L-sorbose and optically active quartz powder, also proved 
fruitless. 

If the selenium atom were tetrahedrally substituted, 
diselenane dioxide (III) should be separable into cis- and 
trans- forms. Although this molecule has been prepared 








(by peracetic acid oxidation of diselenane), there is no in- 
dication 


I Ox—— Se Se —>O 


a 


that it is a mixture of isomers. 

It was also found in this laboratory, that arylselenocya- 
nates undergo smooth displacements with aryl- and alkyl- 
lithium compounds, affording the selenides in good yields. 
This seems to be a new, convenient route to unsymmetrical 
selenides: 


ArSeCN + RLi —~>ArSeR 
64 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1565 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE REACTION 
PRODUCTS FROM ACETONYLACETONE 
AND HYDRAZINE 


(Publication No. 12,346) 


Norman Robert Byrd, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1955 


The reaction of acetonylacetone and hydrazine hydrate 
in non-solvent media and without the addition of a catalyst 
has been shown to yield two isomeric products, a low boil- 
ing product and a high boiling product. It has been demon- 
strated that both products contain a basic six-membered 
ring structure and that the high boiling fraction is an asso- 
ciated dimer rather than a twelve-membered cyclic dia- 
zine as had previously been suggested. 

The high boiling compound and low boiling compound 
were dehydrogenated with palladium as a catalyst and cy- 
clohexene as a hydrogen acceptor. The same compound 
was obtained in each case — the known 3,6-dimethylpyrida- 
zine — plus a small amount of a 3,6-dimethyltetrahydropy- 
ridazine. 

The high boiling compound and the low boiling compound 
were hydrogenated at low pressure to the same 3,6-dimeth- 
yltetrahydropyridazine. 

The facile interconversion of the two isomers has been 
demonstrated — the high boiling compound being the more 
thermodynamically stable isomer at room temperature. 

Reaction of acetonylacetone and hydrazine hydrate in 
acetic acid as a solvent gave a mixture of disproportioned 
products. The compounds obtained were 3,6-dimethylpyri- 
dazine and the same 3,6-dimethyltetrahydropyridazine de- 
scribed above. 

Acetonylacetone, hydrazine sulfate and sodium cyanide 
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were allowed to react at moderate dilution to give 3,6- 
dimethyl-3-cyano-2,4,5-trihydropyridazine. This com- 
pound, when treated with liquid hydrogen cyanide gave 3,6- 
dimethyl-3,6-dicyano-1,2,4,5-tetrahydropyridazine. The 
low boiling compound and the high boiling compound both 
gave the same 3,6-dimethyl-3,6-dicyano-1,2,4,5-tetrahy- 
dropyridazine when they were treated with liquid hydrogen 
cyanide. Oxidation of the dicyano compound with perman- 
ganate gave a cyclobutane derivative. 

A benzoate was prepared of the high boiling compound 
and it was found to be different than the benzoate of 
1-amino-2,5-dimethylpyrrole as shown by differences in 
the infrared spectra and depression of the mixed melting 
point. 

The known 3,6-dimethylpyridazine was reduced with 
sodium in alcohol to the known 3,6-dimethylhexahydropyri- 
dazine. 

Molecular weight determinations were made on the high 
boiling compound in aqueous media via a cryoscopic proce- 
dure. It was found to be highly associated in solution. 
Similarly, molecular weight determinations were performed 
on the benzoate of the high boiling compound using the 
Swietoslowski ebulliometer, with acetone as a solvent, and 
it too, was found to be highly associated in solution. Infra- 
red and ultraviolet absorption spectra of the high boiling 
compound indicate its structure to be that of 3,6-dimethyl- 
1,2-dihydropyridazine. 

A preparation of 1-carbobenzoxyamido-2,5-dimethylpyr- 
role was accomplished from monocarbobenzoxy hydrazine 
and acetonylacetone. This compound was hydrogenated to 
remove the carbobenzoxy group and 1-amino-2,5-dimethyl- 
pyrrole was obtained. The 2,5-dimethyl-N-aminopyrrole 
was benzoated and the benzoate and its precursor compared 
to the high boiling compound and its benzoate. They were 
found to be different. The hydrogenation of 2,5-dimethyl- 
N-aminopyrrole to 1-amino-2,5-dimethylpyrrolidine was 
readily accomplished at low pressure using a 5% rhodium 
on alumina catalyst. The product compared favorably with 
an authentic sample. 

Thus, the structures of the reaction products of aceton- 
ylacetone and hydrazine hydrate in neutral, non-solvent 
media were each found to have a basic six-membered ring, 
with the formula for the high boiling isomer being con- 
sidered as 3,6-dimethyl-1,2-dihydropyridazine. 

121 pages. $1.51. MicA 55-1566 


PART I: A CARBON-14 ISOTOPE EFFECT 
STUDY OF THE DIECKMANN CONDENSATION 
OF DIETHYL PHENYLENEDIACETATE. 
PART I: A CARBON-14 ISOTOPE EFFECT 
STUDY OF THE PINACOL REARRANGEMENT 
OF BENZOPINACOL AND 
4,4',4'' 4''! TETRAMETHOXYBENZOPINACOL. 


(Publication No. 12,405) 
Wayne Lee Carrick, Ph.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1955 

PART I 


The principle of locating the rate-determining step in 
a reaction by successively labeling different positions in 
a molecule and determining whether or not there is an 





isotope effect in the reaction has been applied to the Dieck- 
mann condensation of diethyl phenylenediacetate. An intra- 
molecular isotope effect of 5.6 percent was observed with 
diethyl phenylenediacetate-1-C* and an intermolecular 
isotope effect of about 8.5 percent was observed with both 
diethyl phenylenediacetate-1-C** and diethyl phenylenedi- 
acetate-2-C™ when the reaction was carried out in alcohol 
solution using sodium ethoxide as the condensing agent. 
The only step in the Dieckmann condensation which in- 
volves both labeled positions is carbon-carbon bond forma- 
tion, so it is concluded that this is the rate-determining 
step of the reaction. There is also some contribution to 
the isotope effect from partial bond ruptures involved in 
localizing charges in the transition state at the carbonyl 
and alpha carbons. The theoretical implications of this 
interpretation are discussed briefly. When the reaction 
with diethyl phenylenediacetate-1-C™ was carried out in 
toluene solution using metallic sodium as the condensing 
agent an intramolecular isotope effect of 1.6 percent was 
observed. The low value in this case is probably due to 
product selection in an irreversible step not involving the 
isotopic center prior to the rate-determining step. 


PART I 


Benzopinacol-C** labeled in one of the tertiary carbon 
atoms was rearranged to benzopinacolone uSing iodine in 
acetic acid, dilute sulfuric acid in acetic acid, cold concen- 
trated sulfuric acid, and zinc chloride in acetic anhydride. 
In all of these cases the intramolecular isotope effect was 
O + 1%. In order to rule out the possibility of the low iso- 
tope effect being due to equilibrium, benzopinacolone-C™* 
labeled in the carbonyl group was synthesized and subjected 
to the four sets of rearrangement conditions. In each case 
the ketone was recovered and cleaved to benzoic acid and 
triphenyl methane in order to separate the carbonyl carbon 
from the tertiary carbon. When the reagent was iodine in 
acetic acid or dilute sulfuric acid in acetic acid all the ac- 
tivity remained in the carbonyl group of the benzopinaco- 
lone. When concentrated sulfuric acid or zinc chloride in 
acetic anhydride was used, approximately 1% of the activity 
shifted to the tertiary carbon of the benzopinacolone. When 
zinc chloride was used as catalyst for a much longer reac- 
tion time about 4.5% of the activity shifted to the tertiary 
carbon of the benzopinacolone. This proves conclusively 
that the rearrangement is reversible to some extent; how- 
ever, equilibrium was not reached under any of the reaction 
conditions employed. Hence, the low or zero isotope effect 
found in the rearrangement of benzopinacol must be a rate 
effect and not an equilibrium effect. This is interpreted to 
mean that the rate controlling step in the rearrangement of 
benzopinacol is a concerted process in which the hydroxyl 
group is lost at the same time that the phenyl group mi- 
grates. 

The intramolecular isotope effect in the rearrangement 
of 4,4',4'',4'''-tetramethoxybenzopinacol-C’* was also 
measured. In this case an isotope effect of approximately 
4% was observed when the rearrangement reagent was io- 
dine in acetic acid or dilute sulfuric acid in acetic acid. 
This indicates that in this case the rearrangement is less 
concerted than the rearrangement of benzopinacol, and rup- 
ture of the C-O bond as the hydroxyl is lost is the major 
contribution to the rate controlling step. 

92 pages. $1.28. MicA 55-1567 
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THE POLAROGRAPHIC BEHAVIOR OF 
AZOXYBENZENE, AZOBENZENE 
AND HYDRAZOBENZENE 


(Publication No. 12,103) 


James Donald Fredrickson, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Stanley Wawzonek 


In thirty percent methanol the azobenzenehydrazoben- 
zene system, which has been found reversible potentiomet- 
rically, was reversible at the dropping mercury electrode. 
In adequately buffered solutions trans-azobenzene gave a 
linear relationship between the half-wave potential and pH 
with a slope of 0.059 volt. In the pH range, 2 to 6 hydrazo- 
benzene gave a similar relationship. The slope analyses 
for these compounds in acetate buffers agreed very well 
with a two electron change. In alkaline buffer solutions the 
oxidation of hydrazobenzene was irreversible. 

cis-Azobenzene also showed a linear relationship be- 
tween the half-wave potential and pH with a slope of 0.058 
volt. In general the half-wave potentials of cis-azobenzene 
were more positive than those for trans-azobenzene. The 
slope analysis for cis-azobenzene was in good agreement 
with a two electron transfer. 

The postulation that cis-azobenzene is a double com- 
pound of azoxybenzene and hydrazobenzene has been dis- 
proved recently. The comparison of the polarographic be- 
havior of the equimolar mixture of hydrazobenzene and 
azoxybenzene with that of cis-azobenzene has provided 
additional evidence against this suggestion. Each compo- 
nent in the mixture gave its own polarographic behavior. 
No interaction between the components of the mixture to 
produce cis- or trans-azobenzene under the influence of 
acids or bases was observed. 

98 pages. $1.23. MicA 55-1568 


DISPLACEMENTS AND NUCLEAR 
SUBSTITUTIONS ON HYDROXYPYRAZINES 
AND THEIR DERIVATIVES 


(Publication No. 12,506) 


George Karmas, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1955 


Studies on the chemical behavior of hydroxypyrazines 
have long been neglected because these compounds have, 
until recently, been difficult to prepare. In 1949 R.G. 
Jones found that hydroxypyrazines result from the conden- 


sation of @-aminoacid amides with a-dicarbonyl compounds. 


This new synthesis provided a convenient basis for the re- 
search here reported, which has been directed at demon- 
strating the value of hydroxypyrazines as starting mate- 
rials for the preparation of a variety of products through 
suitable substitution, displacement, and addition reactions. 
After improvements had been effected in the conversion 
of a -haloesters and a-haloamides to a-aminoacid amide 
hydrohalides, it was shown that these salts may be con- 
densed with @ -dicarbonyl reagents to produce a wide vari- 
ety of alkyl- and arylhydroxypyrazines. The use of the 
hydrohalides was a distinct improvement in this synthesis 
because the amide free bases are often difficult to prepare. 





It was found that all of the hydroxypyrazines prepared 
in this investigation could be converted to chloropyrazines 
by heating with phosphorus oxychloride and that this dis- 
placement reaction had a high dependence on steric factors. 
Bromopyrazines were prepared in a similar fashion 
through the use of phosphorus tribromide and phosphorus 
oxybromide, but these preparations were in general less 
satisfactory in regard to yields. 

Although all pyrazyl halides reacted with very strong 
bases such as alkoxide ion, only the bromides were suit- 
able for conversion to nitriles through displacements with 
cuprous cyanide in y-picoline. A few of the nitriles were 
transformed to methyl ketones, amides, and amidines by 
conventional procedures involving addition reactions. 

Three new types of nuclear substitution in hydroxypyr- 
azines were discovered. Direct phenylation of 2-hydroxy- 
pyrazines which were unsubstituted at position 3 occurred 
when phenyldiazonium chloride was added to strongly alka- 
line solutions of the pyrazines. This reaction appeared to 
be a free radical process. 

Techniques were developed for the bromination, in the 
ortho or para position, of mono- and dialkyl (or diaryl)- 
hydroxypyrazines. This reaction required very mild con- 
ditions to suppress competing reactions, probably involving 
nitrogen, which destroyed the hydroxypyrazine structure. 

Studies on the nitration of hydroxypyrazines were of 
particular interest because nitration of the pyrazine 
nucleus had never before been effected. Three phenylated 
hydroxypyrazines were nitrated in good yield, and it was 
proved that this was a nuclear substitution at positions 
ortho or para to the hydroxyl group. Stabilization of the 
nucleus by the phenyl groups was apparently a necessary 
condition for successful nitration; numerous attempts at 
nitrating dialkylhydroxypyrazines were unsuccessful. 

It was observed that the nitro group of a nitrohydroxy- 
pyrazine could be displaced by chlorine on heating with 
phosphorus oxychloride and that both a nitro group and a 
bromine ortho to hydroxyl could be displaced by hydroxyl 
on heating with dilute halogen acids. This afforded a con- 
venient synthesis of 2,3-dihydroxypyrazines. 

Several dichloro- and dibromopyrazines were synthe- 
sized by reaction of bromohydroxy- and dihydroxypyra- 
zines with phosphorus halides, and a study was made of 
their conversion to halopyrazyl ethers and pyrazyl 
diethers. 

After it had been discovered that pyrazine ethers were 
cleaved by sodium methoxide at elevated temperatures, 
this reaction was carefully investigated to establish suit- 
able conditions for the cleavage of ortho and para-diethers 
to hydroxypyrazyl ethers and dihydroxypyrazines. 

175 pages. $2.19. MicA 55-1569 














KINETICS OF THE DECOMPOSITION 
OF DIPHENYLIODONIUM SALTS: 
ION- PAIRS AND COPPER CATALYSIS 


(Publication No. 12,509) 
Irving Kuntz, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1955 


Communications in the recent chemical literature have 
evidenced renewed interest in the polyvalent organic com- 
pounds of iodine. Notably, new preparative methods for the 
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synthesis of diphenyliodonium salts (Ar,I+ X-) have been 
described and the reaction of such compounds with a vari- 
ety of bases to yield iodobenzene and a phenyl derivative 
of the base has been reported. 

The present work has studied the kinetics of the slow 
decomposition of diphenyliodonium chloride in diethylene 
glycol at 98.3° which yields chlorobenzene and iodobenzene 
by following the change in the stoichiometric chloride ion 


Ph JC] ———~ PhCl + PhI 


concentration. The main reaction was complicated by a 
minor solvolytic reaction which involved the production of 
hydrogen chloride, iodobenzene and 2-(2-phenoxyethoxy) - 
ethanol, the latter product being derived from the solvent. 
By studying the reaction at zero time at various initial 


Ph,IC1 + (HOCH,CH,),O » PhI + HCl + H(OCH2CH2)20Ph 


concentrations of iodonium salt the reaction has been 
shown to be of the first-order in chloride ion (k = 0.020 
hour~'), From the variation in rate constant with tempera- 
ture, the Arrhenius activation energy was found to be 
31 kcal./mole and the log A value was 13. A mechanism 
for the reaction which pictures diphenyliodonium chloride 
ion-pairs as the reactive intermediates which lead to chlo- 
robenzene and iodobenzene and free diphenyliodonium ions 
as the moieties which react with solvent, is qualitatively in 
agreement with the results of experiments with added salts. 
The reaction which produces chlorobenzene and iodo- 
benzene is extremely sensitive to catalysis by micromolar 
amounts of cuprous and cupric chloride. Interestingly, the 
solvolytic reaction is completely inhibited under the same 
conditions. Results indicate that the true catalytic species 
is derived from cuprous chloride and that the efficacy of 
cupric chloride is due to reduction to Cu (I) by the solvent. 
The kinetic expression for the catalyzed reaction has been 
determined. Experiments at various concentrations of 
catalyst have demonstrated that the reaction is first-order 
in cuprous chloride. The disappearance of stoichiometric 
chloride ion (which is a good approximation of the concen- 
tration of diphenyliodonium chloride ion-pairs) is of the 
half-order. A kinetic expression of a similar 


-d(Cl-)s = k (Cl-)s" (CuCl) 
dt 


form can be derived on the basis of a model which pictures 
the decomposition of a diphenyliodonium cuprodichloride 
ion-pair or complex (Ph,ICuCl,) as leading to product. The 
activation energy was found to be 19 kcal./mole and AS t 
was - 9 e.u, 

Diphenyliodonium p-toluenesulfonate (diphenyliodonium 
tosylate) has been synthesized and the kinetics of its de- 
composition in diethylene glycol have been studied. This 
iodonium salt reacts only by the solvolytic route to yield 
iodobenzene, p-toluenesulfonic acid and 2-(2-phenoxy- 
ethoxy)-ethanol. The initial empirical first-order rate 
constant increases as the initial concentration of diphenyl- 
iodonium tosylate is decreased. In experiments at higher 
concentrations (about 0.1 molal) the first-order rate con- 
stant decreases as the reaction proceeds, probably due to 
mass and ionic strength effects. At more dilute concentra- 
tions, the reaction was completely of the first-order. 
These results are consistent with a model which pictures 
the reaction of free diphenyliodonium cation with solvent 
as leading to product. The inhibition of the solvolytic reac- 
tion by cuprous chloride and cupric chloride was con- 
firmed by experiments with diphenyliodonium tosylate. 











Experiments with diphenyliodonium chloride and di- 
phenyliodonium tosylate in various diethylene glycol-water 
mixtures are reported. 97 pages. $1.21. MicA 55-1570 


THE PYROLYSIS OF ORGANIC ESTERS 
(Publication No. 12,042) 


Richard Jui- Fu Lee, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1954 


Adviser: Edward Mack, Jr. 


The historical development of the understanding of the 
mechanisms involved in ester pyrolysis and pyrolyses in 
general has been surveyed and critically discussed. In 
conclusion three approaches to the understanding of ester 
decomposition have been found; rate determination, struc- 
ture analysis and product identification. From a combina- 
tion of these three techniques predictions can be made con- 
cerning the thermal stability, mode of decomposition, and 
decomposition products of a given ester. 

The esters, diacetyl cyanide, glycol diacetate, glycol 
diformate, glycol dipropionate, methyl cellosolve acetate, 
ethyl cellosolve acetate, and ethyl cellosolve propionate 
were pyrolytically studied. The data obtained served to 
confirm and complete the understanding of the many 
phases of ester pyrolysis. The pyrolysis of acetyl cyanide, 
ethyl vinyl ether, vinyl acetate and other by-products were 
also investigated. 140 pages. $1.75. MicA 55-1571 


SELECTIVE REDUCTION OF 
CONJUGATED NITROOLEFINS 


(Publication No. 12,043) 


Dean Everett Ley, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1954 


Adviser: Harold Shechter 


Examination of the literature on nitroparaffin chemistry 
revealed that there are few methods for synthesis of pure 
nitroalkanes. Most of the methods that have been developed 
suffer the limitations that they are not general, the yields 
of reaction product are poor, the processes are tedious and 
involve complex and unavailable reactants, and mixtures 
which are separated with difficulty are obtained. A survey 
of laboratory methods and their limitations for preparing 
mononitroalkanes is summarized. 

The reducing actions of dissolving metals, hydrogen in 
the presence of a catalyst and lithium aluminum hydride on 
conjugated nitro&lefins have been studied previously, but no 
general method for preparation of nitroalkanes by these 
methods has evolved. In the present investigation it was 
found that sodium trimethoxyborohydride, lithium borohy- 
dride, lithium aluminum hydride and sodium borohydride 
are effective reducing agents for selective reduction of the 
carbon-carbon double bond of conjugated nitrodlefins. The 
reduction reaction proceeds readily with terminal (primary) 
or internal (secondary) olefins containing either primary or 
secondary nitro groups. The reduction of nitrodlefins by 
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hydrides may be carried out without affecting the following 
substituents; chlorine, fluorine, and furyl and aryl nuclei. 

Reduction of conjugated nitrodlefins with complex hy- 
drides may be accompanied by secondary competitive proc- 
esses; the nitrodlefin and the reduction product, a salt of 
a nitroalkane, undergo Michael addition to yield 1,3-dini- 
troalkanes. In most instances this secondary reaction can 
be minimized by effecting reduction at low temperatures 
and by adding the nitrodlefin to the hydride reductant. 

In the present reduction studies the yields of products 
from a series of nitrodlefins vary greatly, and no reducing 
agent was found to be universally better than the others. 
Good yields are obtained with all of the complex hydrides 
studied; if yield or conversion is of great importance in 
an investigation, it is suggested that all of the reducing 
agents be tried under various experimental conditions. 

149 pages. $1.86. MicA 55-1572 


STEROL MODELS. cis-syn-trans-4a-METHYL- 
PERHYDROPHENANTHRENE AND ITS 
DEUTERATED ANALOGUE 


(Publication No. 12,515) 


Chester L. Parris, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1955 





This problem was initiated in order to investigate the 
feasibility of applying infrared spectroscopy for distin- 
guishing among the stereoisomers of polynuclear alicyclic 
compounds related to the steroids. The synthesis of some 
of the isomers of 4a-methylperhydrophenanthrene (IV), 
representing the A/B/C ring system of the steroids was 


therefore undertaken. The preparation of the deuterated 
analogues of IV, 4b-methyl-4a, 10a-d.-perhydrophenan- 
threne, in which the centers of assymetry at the 4a and 
10a positions were “tagged” with deuterium, was also pro- 
jected. By comparison of the infrared spectra of the nor- 
mal and deuterated 


6 


hydrocarbons, it was anticipated that those absorption 
bands which are characteristic of a particular conformation 
of the alicyclic rings might be identified. 

The program involved the synthesis of 8a-methyl- 

At 5)~48 _1_octalone PXLV) which gave cis-8a-methyl-1- 
decalone (L) upon reduction. Subsequently, the decalone 
was transformed into the alpha, beta unsaturated tricyclic 
ketone 1-oxo-4b-methyl- A* -*- dodecahydrophenanthrene 
(XXXVI). The latter was selected as the key intermediate 
because the double bond at the fusion of the B and C rings 
was a site at which either hydrogen or deuterium could be 
introduced selectively by choice of reduction method. From 
the resulting saturated ketone, the desired model hydrocar- 
bons could be obtained by reduction of the 1-oxo function 
according to established procedures. 

It was found that the preparation of 8a-methyl- 4“ $)=ta 
-1-octalone was accompanied by the formation of an iso- 
meric spiro ketone, 2-(2-methylcyclohex-2-enyl)-cyclo- 
pentanone, a result not discovered previously. The ratio of 
the octalone to spiro ketone was about 2:1. 











The reduction of the double bond in certain alicyclic 
alpha, beta, unsaturated ketones by lithium aluminum hy- 
dride did not take place. 

Reduction by means of lithium in liquid ammonia pro- 
ceeded readily, but was found to involve a mechanism 
whereby the hydrogen atoms were derived from the solvent 
ammonia, and not from the hydrolytic medium, water. It 
was not practicable to introduce deuterium into the mole- 
cule by this method of reduction. 

The reduction of the tricyclic ketone cis-1-o0xo-4b- 
methyl-A* ~'°#- dodecahydrophenanthrene with a huge ex- 
cess of lithium was nonetheless incomplete. The reduction 
product, cis-anti-trans-1-oxo-4b-methyl-perhydropenan- 
threne, could not be obtained as the pure ketone suitable 
for examination of its spectrum. It was feasible to prepare, 
as a pure material, only the cis-syn-trans-1-o0xo-4b- 
methylperhydrophenanthrene and its deuterated analogue. 

The hydrocarbons corresponding to the latter two com- 
pounds were readily prepared by Huang-Minlon reduction. 

On the basis of this work, it was not possible to identify 
with certainty specific bands in the infrared spectrum as 
being characteristic of the centers of assymetry. The re- 
sults did not demonstrate the applicability of infrared 
spectroscopy for distinguishing among stereoisomers. 

107 pages. $1.34. MicA 55-1573 











THE SYNTHESIS OF PHENYL SUBSTITUTED 
1,10-PHENANTHROLINES. ATTEMPTS 
TO PREPARE CERTAIN OTHER 
0-SUBSTITUTED 1,10-PHENANTHROLINES., 


(Publication No. 12,402) 


Richard Sasin, Ph.D. 
Temple University, 1954 


PART I 


THE SYNTHESIS OF PHENYL SUBSTITUTED 
1,10- PHENANTHROLINES 


Certain phenyl substituted 1,10-phenanthrolines suitable 
for use as precipitants or, in the form of their iron (II) 
complexes, as oxidation-reduction indicators, have been 
synthesized. 

By the action of cinnamic aldehyde on o-nitroaniline 
under Doebner and von Miller conditions there was ob- 
tained 2-phenyl-8-nitroquinoline. The corresponding 
amino compound was treated with glycerol under Skraup 
conditions to yield 2-phenyl-1,10-phenanthroline. 

The condensation of 8-aminoquinoline with ethyla ,a- 
formylphenylacetate, followed by cyclization in boiling Dow- 
therm, yielded 3-phenyl-4-hydroxy-1,10-phenanthroline. 
The latter compound was converted to 3-phenyl-4-chloro-1, 
10-phenanthroline by the action of phosphorus pentachloride 
and phosphorus oxychloride and to 3-phenyl-4-bromo-1, 
10-phenanthroline by the action of phosphorus tribromide. 
Reduction of both halogen derivatives with Raney nickel and 
hydrogen yielded dihydro-3-phenyl-1,10-phenanthroline. 

Ethyl @ ,a-formylphenylacetate was condensed with 
o-phenylenediamine, followed by cyclization in boiling Dow- 
therm, to yield 3,8-diphenyl-4,7-dihydroxy-1,10-phenan- 
throline. By the action of phosphorus pentachloride and 
phosphorus oxychloride, there was obtained 3,8-diphenyl-4, 
7-dichloro-1,10-phenanthroline. Treatment of 3,8-diphenyl 
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-4,7-dichloro-1,10-phenanthroline. Treatment of 3,8- 
diphenyl-4,7-dihydroxy-1,10-phenanthroline with phospho- 
rus tribromide yielded the corresponding dibromo deriva- 
tive, which was treated with Raney nickel and hydrogen to 
yield 3,8-diphenyl-1,10-phenanthroline. 

The action of glycerol on 3-nitro-4-acetaminobiphenyl 
under Skraup conditions yielded 6-phenyl-8-nitroquinoline. 
Condensation of the corresponding amino compound with 
ethyla ,a-formylphenylacetate, followed by ring closure, 
yielded 3,5-diphenyl-4-hydroxy-1,10-phenanthroline. The 
corresponding bromo compound could not be prepared by 
the action of phosphorus tribromide. 


PART I 


ATTEMPTS TO PREPARE CERTAIN OTHER 
9-SUBSTITUTED 1,10-PHENANTHROLINES 


In an effort to prepare 5-acetyl-1,10-phenanthroline, a 
Friedel-Crafts reaction with acetyl chloride and 1,10- 
phenanthroline was attempted. No acylation occurred how- 
ever, as the only product isolated proved to be unchanged 
1,10-phenanthroline. Although the time of heating under 
reflux and the molar proportions of the reactants were 
varied, only unchanged 1,10-phenanthroline could be 
isolated. No apparent reaction occurred when nitrobenzene 
was used as a solvent. 

The formation of the Grignard reagent with 5-bromo-l1, 
10-phenanthroline was also investigated. Although the time 
of boiling under reflux was varied and ethyl bromide and 
iodine were used as initiators, no apparent Grignard reac- 
tion took place. Only unchanged 5-bromo-1,10-phenan- 
throline was isolated. The use of n-butyl ether as a solvent 
also failed to produce the Grignard reagent. 

By heating 5-bromo-1,10-phenanthroline with copper (I) 
cyanide, 5-cyano-1,10-phenanthroline was obtained. Treat- 
ment of this compound with methylmagnesium iodide, 
yielded only unchanged 5-cyano-1,10-phenanthroline. 

06 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1574 


PREPARATION AND REACTIONS OF 
2- PHENYL-3-n-ALKYL-4-OXO- THIAZOLIDINES 


(Publication No. 12,518) 


Irving R. Schmolka, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1955 


Although compounds containing the thiazolidine ring 
structure have been known since 1879, it was the discovery 
in 1944 that penicillin also contained this heterocyclic ring 
structure that spurred investigations into thiazolidine 
chemistry. The present work was undertaken in order to 
obtain additional knowledge about the chemistry of thiazoli- 
dines and is a continuation of earlier work in this field. 

A series of 2-phenyl-3-n-alkyl-4-oxo-thiazolidines was 
prepared by the addition of thioglycollic acid to the appro- 
priate Schiff base and its properties were studied. The 
n-alkyl group was extended in increments of two carbon 
atoms from n-butyl through n-octadecyl. An attempt to 
repeat the work of Erlenmeyer and Oberlin, who claimed 
to have substituted two allyl groups on the 5- position of 
2-phenyl-3-(p-ethoxyphenyl)-4-oxo-thiazolidine was unsuc- 
cessful, when carried out with 2-phenyl-3-n-butyl-4-oxo- 





thiazolidine. The starting material was recovered in al- 
most quantitative yield. When the 2-phenyl-3-n-alkyl-4- 
oxo-thiazolidines were refluxed with equimolar quantities 
of dimethyl sulfate, a novel rearrangement occurred, and 
the n-alkyl amide of S-methyl-thioglycollic acid formed. 
These compounds were also synthesized by unequivocal 
means. A reaction mechanism has been postulated to ac- 
count for the rearrangement. 

Attempts to add B-mercaptoethanol to benzylidene-n- 
butylamine in the presence of acidic or basic catalysts to 
produce the 2-phenyl-3-n-butyl-thiazolidine directly 
proved unsuccessful. Equally unsuccessful were attempts 
to reduce 2-phenyl-3-n-butyl-4-oxo-thiazolidine to 2- 
phenyl-3-n-butylthiazolidine with zinc and hydrochloric 
acid or with aluminum isopropoxide. The reduction of the 
2-phenyl-3-n-alkyl-4-oxo-thiazolidines to what were 
thought to be the corresponding 2-phenyl-3-n-alkyl-thia- 
zOlidines was successfully carried out with lithium alumi- 
num hydride. 

An attempt was made to synthesize the 2-phenyl-3-n- 
butylthiazolidine by unequivocal means. It was found pos- 
sible to prepare 2-phenylthiazolidine in 80% yield com- 
pared to the 20-40% previously reported. This reaction 
was then extended to include 2-n-alkyl-thiazolidines in 
Similar yields. The alkylation of 2-phenylthiazolidine 
with n-butyl iodide or n-butyl-p-toluenesulfonate in the 
presence of base resulted in the formation of a compound 
which was not identical with the amine obtained from the 
lithium aluminum hydride reduction. Since a reaction 
mechanism indicated it might have been possible to form 
2-phenyl-2-n-butyl-thiazolidine, another unequivocal syn- 
thesis was undertaken. The condensation of 2-n-butyla- 
minoethyl mercaptan, prepared from ethylene sulfide and 
n-butylamine, with benzaldehyde resulted in the formation 
of 2-phenyl-3-n-butyl-thiazolidine, identical with the prod- | 
uct obtained by alkylation of the 2-phenylthiazolidine. 

A reexamination of the amines obtained by the lithium 
aluminum hydride reduction indicated that the thiazolidine 
ring had broken. The following factors pointed to the rup- 
ture of the ring between the 1- and 2- positions: (1) a cal- 
culation of the molar refractions showed the molecular 
weight was two units higher than that required for a ring 
structure. (2) a study of the infrared absorption spectra 
revealed the benzyl carbon was a secondary, rather than a 
tertiary carbon and that a mercaptan group was present. 
(3) a further search of the literature indicated reactions of 
a similar nature were known to exist. This was finally 
proven by the unequivocal synthesis of B -(benzyl-n-butyl- 
amino)-ethyl mercaptan, prepared starting with benzyl 
chloride and N-n-butyl ethanolamine. This compound 
proved to be identical with the lithium aluminum hydride 
reduction product of 2-phenyl-3-n-butyl-4-oxo-thiazolidine. 

125 pages. $1.56. MicA 55-1575 
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THE ALKYLATION AND ACYLATION 
OF TERTIARY VINYL AMINES AND 
OTHER RELATED REACTIONS 


(Publication No. 12,326) 


Ross Clark Terrell, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The reactions of cyclohexanone, cyclopentanone, 

B -tetralone, 5-phthalimido-2-tetralone and dimedon with 
pyrrolidine in refluxing benzene (with mechanical separa- 
tion of the water formed in the reaction) give the eneamine 
derivatives. With cyclohexanone, 1-N-pyrrolidylcyclohex- 
ene is formed. The analogous product is formed in the 
other cases. Heptaldehyde gives the corresponding pyr- 
rolidine eneamine at room temperature in the presence of 
potassium carbonate. 

These eneamines react with electron acceptors to give 
quaternary ammonium salts which, on hydrolysis with 
water, give the @ substituted ketones. For example, the 
pyrrolidine eneamine of cyclohexanone with benzyl chlo- 
ride in dioxan solution gives a quaternary salt (not isolated) 
which yields 2-benzylcyclohexanone on hydrolysis with 
water. In addition to benzyl chloride the following rea- 
gents were used; n-propyl iodide, methyl iodide, ethylbro- 
moacetate, benzoyl chloride, acetyl chloride, ethylchloro- 
carbonate, acetic anhydride, methyl acrylate, acrylonitrile, 
methyl vinyl ketone and benzaldehyde. 

The following compounds were prepared from cyclo- 
heaanone; 2-n-propylcyclohexanone, 25%; 2-benzylcyclo- 
hexanone, 53%; ethyl-2-oxo-cyclohexaneacetate, 46%; 
2-carbethoxycyclohexanone, 34%; 2-acetylcyclohexanone, 
42%; 2-benzoylcyclohexanone, 20%; A’*® -2-octalone,. 22%’ 
methyl- 8-(2-oxocyclohexyl) propionate, 60%; 2-cyanoethyl- 
cyclohexanone, 81%; 2-benzalcyclohexanone, 12%. 

The following compounds were prepared from cyclo- 
pentanone: 2-benzylcyclopentanone, 17%; ethyl-2-oxocy- 
clopentaneacetate, 21%; 2-cyanoethylcyclopentanone, 67%; 
methyl- B-(2-oxocyclopentyl) propionate, 55%. 

Heptaldehyde was converted toa -cyanoethyl-n-heptalde- 
hyde in 49% yield via the pyrrolidine eneamine. 

The eneamines of B -tetralone and 5-phthalimido-2- 
tetralone give 80% and 50% of the 1-methyl tetralones on 
treatment with methyl iodide and subsequent hydrolysis of 
the intermediate salt. 

The mono-eneamine of dimedon on treatment with 
methyl iodide gives the N-alkylated eneamine as the sole 
product of the reaction. This N-alkylated product is not 
hydrolyzed in aqueous solution. 

The fusion of Cleve’s acid with potassium hydroxide 
gives 5-amino-2-naphthol, which is converted to 2- 
methoxy-5-naphthylamine. Reduction of the methoxy 
amine with sodium and alcohol in liquid ammonia gives 
the enol methyl ether which on treatment with phthalic 
anhydride gives the corresponding phthalamic acid, This 
compound is converted to the imide by refluxing in acetic 
acid. Short treatment with aqueous hydrochloric acid 
hydrolyzes the enol ether to the ketone. This imido tetra- 
lone was methylated in the 1 position via the pyrrolidine 
eneamine or with methyl iodide and sodium hydride. The 
methylated tetralone, on treatment with methyl vinyl ke- 
tone in the presence of a catalytic amount of sodium meth- 
oxide, gives the normal adduct. This adduct yields the 
isomeric ketols, cis and trans-2-keto-8-phthalimido-11- 
hydroxy-12-methyl- 4°»’»** -octahydrophenanthrenes, on 





further treatment with base. These ketols are converted 
to the corresponding acetates on treatment with acetyl 
chloride. Dehydration of these ketols could not be accom- 
plished, 

The reaction of 2-methoxy-5-aminonaphthalene or its 
acetate with dimethylformamide in the presence of phos- 
phorous oxychloride gives the amidine, N-(6-methoxy- 
naphthyl)-N,N-dimethylformamidine. This amidine yields 
2-methoxy-5-acetylformylaminonaphthalene on treatment 
with acetic anhydride. This latter compound, in contrast 
to the amidine, is easily hydrolyzed in acidic solution. 
The reaction of an amidine with acetic anhydride has been 
formulated as analogous to the acylation of a vinyl amine. 

75 pages. $1.00. Mic 55-156 


THE SYNTHESIS OF FURAN AND PYRROLE 
ANALOGS OF ISOQUINOLINES 


(Publication No. 12,291) 


Stanley Tocker, Ph.D. 
The Florida State University, 1955 


In order to contribute to existing knowledge of the rela- 
tionship between molecular structure and physiological 
activity, experimental conditions for the synthesis of new 
furan and pyrrole analogs of isoquinolines were devised. 

A method for cyclizing acid sensitive B-arylethylam- 
ides was developed which permitted application of the 
Bischler-Napieralski reaction to 2-substituted furan and 
pyrrole derivatives to give 1-substituted-3,4-dihydrohet- 
erocyclic(3,2-c)pyridines. The furan analog of desmeth- 
oxypapaverine was prepared in small yields by cyclization 
of N-homoveratroyl-2-(2-furyl)ethylamine and dehydro- 
genation of the resultant dihydrofuranopyridine. Attempts 
to cyclize N-homoveratroyl-2-(2-pyrrole)ethylamine were 
unavailing. The results show that, in parallel with the iso- 
quinolines series N-benzoyl derivatives of 2-(2-heterocy- 
clic)ethylamines gave higher yields of isoquinolines analogs 
than the N-acetyl homologs while the N-homoveratroyl de- 
rivatives represent the most difficult of the three in which 
to effect ring closure. 

Reduction of 1-methyl-3,4-dihydropyrrolo(3,2-c)pyri- 
dine methiodide and its furan analog by sodium borohydride 
yielded 1,2-dimethyl-1,2,3,4-tetrahydroaryl(3,2-c)pyri- 
dines, which may be regarded as heterocyclic analogs of 
desmethoxycarnegine. The facile reduction or dehydrogen- 
ation of the 1-substituted-3,4-dihydroaryl(3,2-c)pyridines 
to tetrahydro analogs of isoquinolines and isoquinoline 
analogs, respectively, also bears close resemblance to 
reactions reported for 3,4-dihydroisoquinolines. 

In the course of this investigation improved procedures 
were developed for preparing 2-(2-pyrrole)ethylamine and 
2-(2-furyl) -ethylamine. 

Extens'on of the Pomeranz- Fritsch method to amino- 
acetals of 2-pyrrolealdehyde and 2-acetylpyrrole amino- 
acetal gave pyrrolo(2,3-c)pyridines and in a competitive 
ring closure on the pyrrole nitrogen, hitherto unknown pyr- 
rolo(1,2-a)pyrazines. N-methyl-2-pyrrolealdehyde amino- 
acetal produced only 7-methylpyrrolo(2,3-c)-pyridine and 
no pyrrolopyrazine since the pyrrole nitrogen in this 
instance was unavailable for intramolecular electrophilic 
attack. From this investigation was evolved the first direct 
synthesis of apoharmine, an important degradation product 
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of harmine, and the only synthesis of the parent pyr- 
rolo(2,3-c)-pyridine system. 
81 pages. $1.01. MicA 55-1576 
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THE PHOTOCHEMICAL DECOMPOSITION 
OF BENZOYL PEROXIDE IN ETHANOL 


(Publication No. 12,348) 


Lawrence M. Epstein, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1955 


Benzoyl peroxide was decomposed at 30°C with radia- 
tion of 313 my wave length. 

The kinetics of the reaction and the products of the 
reaction in 95% ethyl alcohol were investigated in detail. 
About 1.75 moles of benzoic acid, 0.25 moles of benzene, 
and 0.92 moles of acetaldehyde are formed for each mole- 
cule of peroxide decomposed. The decomposition in ethyl 
alcohol is rapid, has a quantum yield of at least 20 and is 
best described as three halves order. The dependency on 
light intensity is close to one half order. The energy of 
activation is estimated as 5.5 Kg. cal. per g. mol. 

The mechanism which is in accord with the data con- 
sists of the following steps: 

1. Photochemical dissociation of peroxide into two 
benzoate radicals 

2. Abstraction of a hydrogen atom from the solvent by 
a benzoate radical, leaving a solvent radical 

3. Attack of the solvent radical upon peroxide produc- 
ing products and a benzoate radical 

4. Termination of the kinetic chain by reaction between 
two solvent radicals. 

Important side reactions are: 

1. Decarboxylation of benzoate radicals and subsequent 
abstraction of hydrogen from the solvent by the phenyl 
radical. This does not affect the rate. | 

2. Reaction between benzoate radicals and solvent 
radicals. This tends to make the order of reaction less 
than 3/2 in peroxide and more than 1/2 in light intensity. 

3. Termination by oxygen, present as an impurity. 
This retards the rate at the beginning of the run. 

The reaction is not retarded by its products, but large 
excesses of the aromatic products are retarders. A large 
excess of aldehyde is an accelerator. Sulfuric acid re- 
sembles benzoic acid as a retarder. An excess of potas- 
sium hydroxide immediately splits the peroxide into ben- 
zoate and perbenzoate ions. An excess of potassium, 
benzoate has no effect. 

The reaction is inhibited or retarded by small amounts 
of hydroquinone, resorcinol, iodine, and oxygen. 

The rate of reaction in ethyl alcohol is accelerated by 
the addition of water, being almost doubled by increasing 
the water content from 0 to 40% by volume. No explana- 
tion for this could be derived from the available data. 

Various other alcohols were tested as solvents. The 
rate decreased in the order isopropyl, ethyl, n-butyl, iso- 
butyl, methyl, t-butyl. In a binary mixture of alcohols the 
rate was intermediate and generally the slower the decom- 
position in an alcohol the more effective a retarder it was. 
A striking exception was t-butyl alcohol, which behaved 
nearly as an inert diluent. 





The study of this reaction is recommended as a 
method of determining the properties of the radicals of 


easily oxidized solvents. 
144 pages. $1.80. MicA 55-1577 


A DIRECT MEASUREMENT OF THE 
SURFACE CHARGE ON METALLIC 
MERCURY IN CONTACT WITH AQUEOUS 
SOLUTIONS OF MERCUROUS SALTS 


(Publication No. 12,269) 


Harold Eugene Kirkby, Ph.D. 
Stanford University, 1955 


Surface charge densities on metallic mercury in equili- 
brium with solutions of electrolytes are calculable from 
the currents produced by a dropping mercury electrode 
without an externally applied E.M.F. Hitherto infre- 
quently and uncritically employed, the drop current 
method rests upon four major assumptions: (I) The sur- 
face of the growing drop in an equilibrium surface; (II) The 
surface charge is supplied entirely by the current meas- 
ured in an external circuit; (III) The drop starts with zero 
radius, and is spherical during its lifetime; (IV) The drop 
mass is independent of the drop rate. 

The primitive theory of the drop current method based 
on these assumptions is subjected to critical experimental 
analysis in the present investigation, and is shown to con- 
tain large errors. In the light of this analysis, a revised 
theory yielding values in error by only 5-10% is offered. 
The revised theory is employed in a series of direct 
measurements of the charge density on unpolarized mer- 
cury surfaces in contact with dilute aqueous solutions of 
mercurous perchlorate in perchloric acid, and mercurous 
nitrate in nitric acid. 

The charge densities thus measured directly are com- 
pared with those computed by the Gibbs theory of capil- 
larity from surface tension data on similar solutions. The 
latter are found to average about 30% lower than values 
calculated by the revised theory of the drop current 
method, such discrepancies being characteristic of work 
in this field. The extent of agreement therefore lends 
considerable support to the Gibbs theory of capillarity. 

108 pages. $1.35. MicA 55-1578 


CHELATION OF DIVALENT CATIONS 
WITH POLYELECTROLYTES 


(Publication No. 12,507) 


Abraham M. Kotliar, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1955 


The chelation of Mg, Ca, Sr, and Ba, with hydrolyzed 
maleic anhydride-styrene and maleic anhydride-vinyl 
ethyl ether copolymers were studied by the effect of low 
concentrations of alkaline earth salts on the titration 
curves of the polymers in strong potassium nitrate solu- 
tions. Bjerrum’s method of calculating chelate formation 
constants was modified to take into account the variation 
of the effective ionization constant with the charge of the 
polyelectrolyte. The apparent chelate formation constants 
increased, in general, with the charge of the polyion inthe 
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case of the styrene copolymer, while the reverse was found 
with the vinyl ether copolymer. The results were inter- 
preted as due to a superposition of an electrostatic and 
saturation effect. 

The titration behaviors of polymethacrylic and polya- 
crylic acids were investigated in various concentrations of 
salt solutions. The results show that some expansion of 
the polyion should take place and the association of car- 
boxyl groups in the polymer may explain the plateau re- 
gion in the values of the free energy of ionization. 

The chelation of copper ion was investigated by titra- 
tion and dialysis techniques. The determination of the 
chelate formation constant from the titration curve of the 
polyacid was found to be difficult due to uncertainty of the 
coordination number and precipitation of the polyacid. The 
dialysis method of determining the chelate formation con- 
stant proved to be excellent, since the polyion appeared to 
be unchanged when small amounts of copper were bound to 
the chain. A stepwise addition mechanism for the chela- 
tion of copper to polymethacrylic and polyacrylic acids is 
postulated. Results are complicated due to an association 
phenomenon with polymethacrylic acid. The evaluation of 
the formation constant for each step was not found pos- 
sible. 118 pages. $1.48. MicA 55-1579 


THE PRECIPITATION OF BARIUM SULFATE 
(Publication No. 12,351) 


James P. Leineweber, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1955 


The precipitation of barium sulfate from supersaturated 


aqueous solutions has been studied in an attempt to obtain 

a more thorough understanding of the precipitation process. 
A homogeneous method of precipitation was used so that 
the errors associated with direct mixing techniques would 
be avoided. This method utilizes the thiosulfate catalyzed 
decomposition of peroxydisulfate ions to form sulfate ions 
at a known rate in the presence of barium ions. 

The precipitation was followed by conductometric and 
light scattering methods, the latter being used to estimate 
the size of the growing particles. 

Critical supersaturation ratios, expressed in the form, 


SS = (KS, / Kép) - 


where K&s is the ion product (corrected for activity) ex- 
isting at the critical time and K¢p is the solubility product 
of BaSo,, were measured and found to vary with the care 
taken to remove foreign materials from the system. The 
values obtained ranged from 19 to 32. Addition of glycerol 
to the system increased the critical supersaturation ratio 
from a value of 25 in water to 40 in 25% glycerol, 51 in 
50% glycerol, and 58 in 75% glycerol. 

The growth of the barium sulfate particles was found 
to be diffusion controlled and to fit the growth equation of 
Collins and Frisch under the condition that the probability 
of adsorption on the surface of the particle is very small. 
This probability of adsorption is estimated to be 5x 10° 
and is uneffected by the experimental conditions and the 
addition of glycerol. The addition of glycerol does, how- 
ever, retard the growth rate in a manner which can be ac- 
counted for by the effect of viscosity on the diffusion coef- 
ficient of BaSo, 





The results obtained for the critical supersaturation 
ratios clearly indicate that spontaneous self-nucleation is 
not taking place in these systems. The very small value 
for the probability of adsorption on the surface of the par- 
ticle is discussed in terms of a mobile adsorbed layer 
(Volmer layer) on the surface of the growing particles. 

242 pages. $3.03. MicA 55-1580 


‘ 
STRESS RELAXATION OF FIBERS 
AS A MEANS OF INTERPRETING 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL STRUCTURE 


(Publication No. 12,391) 


Theodore Lemiszka, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1955 


The technique of stress relaxation has been used to 
evaluate the characteristics of natural and synthetic fibers 
in terms of both physical and molecular structures. The 
contributions to stress support of intra- and intermolecu- 
lar bonds may be separated and related to the internal 
structure of fibrous materials by treating the extended 
fibers with reagents of varying concentrations under a 
variety of temperatures. The present investigation in- 
cludes the stress-relaxation behavior of nylon, Dynel, Da- 
cron, textile rayon, and ramie in distilled water, hydro- 
chloric acid, and in some instances, a few other reagents 
including sodium hydroxide, sodium fluoride, and lithium 
chloride. Various methods of interpreting the stress- 
relaxation behavior of textile rayon are considered in addi- 
tion to the interpretation based upon the existence of an 
order-disorder distribution. The experimental data agree 
with the assumption that cellulose contains a distribution of 
ordered material ranging between the crystalline and 
amorphous states. 

Identical stress relaxation behavior in distilled water 
of many diverse, normally ordered materials indicates 
that the relaxation is caused by scission of weak secondary 
linkages. Widely differing relaxation behavior in distilled 
water of a series of nylon, Dynel, and Dacron samples of 
different draw ratios is directly attributable to the degree 
of order of these fibers. When the nylon series was 
treated with hydrochloric acid following the distilled water 
treatment, a drastic drop in stress resulted; this behavior 
is interpreted as the result of rupturing primary bonds. 

Stress-relaxation measurements on the cellulosic fibers 
in hydrochloric acid are interpreted in terms of relative 
accessibility; the relative accessibilities are a function of 
the acid concentration and the temperature of the experi- 
ment. The accessibility data obtained in this study are 
compared with similar data recorded in the literature and 
obtained by other methods. All the samples show the same 
general ranking as a function of fiber type, but the results 
vary widely in absolute values. 

Typical stress-relaxation curves for textile rayon fila- 
ments immersed in hydrochloric acid may be reproduced 
in their entirety by a series equation composed entirely of 
pseudo first-order terms, These terms correspond to a 
series of structures of varying average order. The reac- 
tivity or rate constant, k, for the inaccessible or crystal- 
line material is shown to be a function of acid concentra- 
tion and temperature. The energy of activation for the 
hydrolysis of textile rayon in hydrochloric acid between 
20° and 45°C is calculated to be 4.9 kcal/mole, indicating 
that liquid diffusion of the reagent is controlling bond 
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scission at this point in the reaction. The energy of acti- 
vation for the reaction process in the amorphous regions 
is estimated to be around 20 kcal/mole. It is further 
shown that the controlling reaction rate changes from bond 
scission in the accessible regions, through diffusion plus 
bond scission in regions of decreasing accessibility, to 
bond scission controlled by liquid diffusion in the inacces- 
sible regions. 

_ A method for obtaining the reaction orders and ener- 
gies of activation for apparently complicated reactions 
occurring between fibrous materials and the chemical re- 
agents degrading them is successfully applied to data from 
stress-relaxation measurements. The rate constant for 
_ the reaction between hydrochloric acid and textile rayon is 
proportional to the first power of the acid for concentra- 
tions above 0.01 N; similar results are obtained for ramie 
above 0.1 N hydrochloric acid. The apparent energy of 
activation for the reaction between textile rayon and hydro- 
chloric acid decreases from 18.3 kcal/mole for 1.0 N acid 
to 3.9 kcal/mole for 0.0001 N acid. This result is attrib- 
buted to the decreasing effect of that part of the reaction 
which is independent of liquid diffusion and is in good 
agreement with the values calculated by other means. 

A method of obtaining the order-disorder distribution 
existing in cellulosic fibers, but probably applicable to all 
textile materials, is applied to stress-relaxation data for 
Fortisan, Fiber G (50% stretch), and textile rayon. There 
is a striking degree of agreement between the order- 
disorder distribution curves for similar cellulosic mate- 
rials obtained by two other workers using a different 
method. 234 pages. $2.93. MicA 55-1581 


POTENTIOMETRIC DETERMINATION OF THE 
FORMATION CONSTANTS OF THE COMPLEXES 
OF MONAMINES WITH IONS OF SILVER, 
COPPER AND NICKEL IN AQUEOUS SOLUTION 


(Publication No. 12,401) 


Robert Lloyd, Ph.D. 
Temple University, 1954 


By means of the potentiometric technique originally 
developed by Jannik Bjerrum, the stepwise and overall 
formation constants have been determined for the complexes 
of a series of monamines with ions of silver, copper, and 
nickel in aqueous solution at 25°C. Five titrimetric meth- 
ods for determining the formation curves of the complex- 
ations have been developed and the error in these proce- 
dures has been analyzed. Deductions have been made as 
to the influence of the structure of the monamine upon the 
stability of its complex with a metal ion. The effect of the 
chain length of the amine, the number of alkyl groups at- 
tached to its nitrogen atom, the steric hindrance due to the 
bulk of the amine, and the aromatic character of the amine 
upon the stability of the complex have been qualitatively 
evaluated. Where complexation occurred but the forma- 
tion constants could not be calculated by Bjerrum’s method, 
an adequate explanation for this failure is given. 

The mathematical development of the method for deter- 
- mining the stepwise formation constants has been gener- 
alized, and a new mathematical procedure has been de- 
veloped for finding the correction functions x(N-n)and 





xN-¢nH which are applied to the expressions descriptive of 
an ideal complexation to convert them to expressions de- 
scriptive of an actual complexation. Bjerrum chose these 
functions “to obtain the greatest possible symmetry” in the 
formation curve. It has been shown herein that boundary 
conditions inherent in the complexation lead to these func- 
tions. 148 pages. $1.85. MicA 55-1582 


THE PREPARATION OF GRAFT 
COPOLYMERS FROM OXIDIZED 
DERIVATIVES OF POLYSTYRENE 


(Publication No. 12,513) 


Donald J. Metz, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1955 


The purpose of this investigation was to prepare by a 
well defined, step-wise process a graft copolymer. Previ- 
ous attempts at producing such a copolymer had invariably 
led to a mixture of graft copolymer and homogeneous 
polymers. 

The structural similarity between isopropyl benzene 
(cumene) and polystyrene suggested the possibility of pro- 
ducing a polymeric hydroperoxide by a conventional free 
radical induced autoxidation, which could then be used as 
an initiator for side chain or graft polymerization. The 
results obtained on the oxidation of polystyrene indicated 
that, for reasons which may be ascribed to the steric effect 
produced by phenyl groups on alternate carbon atoms, poly- 
styrene undergoes degradation rather than oxidation. 

In an effort to eliminate this difficulty, polystyrene was 
alkylated with isopropyl groups by a Friedel-Crafts type 
reaction to yield an alkylated derivative in which the iso- 
propyl groups could be oxidized to stable hydroperoxides. 
This alkylated derivative was observed to produce a stable 
hydroperoxide, but only when the oxidation was performed 
in an oxidizable solvent such as cumene. Presumably, the 
role of the solvent is to aid the polymeric radicals in 
propagating the free radical chain responsible for such 
oxidations. 

The polymeric hydroperoxide has been shown to initiate 
the bulk polymerization of styrene and methyl methacrylate 
at 60°C at essentially the same rate as cumene hydroper- 
oxide and its rate of decomposition from direct measure- 
ment has been found to be of the same order of magnitude 
as cumene hydroperoxide. 

Although the bulk polymerization of a monomer induced 
by the polymeric hydroperoxide inevitably leads to a mix- 
ture of graft copolymer and homopolymer, the ferrous ion 
induced decomposition of the polymeric hydroperoxide in 
an emulsion system with monomer should produce a rela- 
tively pure graft copolymer. Such an emulsion polymeri- 
zation was carried out using methyl methacrylate as the 
monomer component. The polymerization produced graft 
copolymers of polystyrene and polymethyl methacrylate of 
varying relative composition depending upon the conditions 
employed. The graft copolymers obtained in these emul- 
sion polymerizations were subjected to fractional precipi- 
tation from solution, and their behavior upon such treatment 
was compared with the behavior exhibited by solutions of 
mechanical mixtures of the two polymers of comparable 
relative compositions. Although the individual components 
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of the mechanical mixtures could be easily separated by 
this technique, no such separation was possible in the case 
of the graft copolymers. 65 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1583 


THERMODYNAMIC MEASUREMENTS OF 
RARE EARTH DICHLORIDES AND 
OXIDES: A MICROCALORIMETER 


(Publication No. 12,386) 


Cedric Taylor Stubblefield, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Professor Leroy Eyring 


An adiabatic microcalorimeter has been constructed. 
The instrument has the following characteristics: 

1. The thermometer has a sensitivity of 2 x 107°C, 
and a range of 1.4°C. 

2. The adiabatic control sensitivity is 1 x 107°C. 

3. The energy delivered by the calibration heater is 
3.3690 cal/min. 

4. The thermal leakage modulus under high vacuum is 
4.8 x 107° min”. 

The microcalorimeter was used to determine the molal 
heats of reaction of the dichlorides of samarium and 





ytterbium with 6.00M HCl, the results being -42.4 + 0.1 
and 41.2 + 0.1 Kcal, respectively, leading to the values of 
the corresponding molal heats of formation of -198.0 + 1.0 
and -189.0 + 1.7 Kcal. Attempts to obtain the molal heat 
of reaction of europium dichloride with 6.00M HCl, re- 
sulted in a range of values between -27 and -42 Kcal, 
which indicated that the reaction was not simple and well 
defined. 

The molal heats of solution in 6.00M HNO,, as ob- 
served by the microcalorimeter, for PrO,....(A), PrO,.203, 
PrO, .417, PrO,.904, and PrO,.,,, were -53.5 + 0.1, -47.9 
+0.1, -47.4 + 0.4, -44.9 + 0.1 and -43.8 + 0.1 Kcal, re- 
spectively; and for TbO,..,, and TbO,.,,4, -47.2 1 0.3 and 
-42.3 + 0.2 Kcal, respectively. The values when combined 
with other thermal data yielded the corresponding molal 
heats of formation for PrOx of -222.8 + 0.8, -228.4 + 0.8, 
-229.0 + 0.9, -231.4 + 0.8 and -232.6 + 0.8, respectively; 
and for TbO,,, -224.7 + 1.0 and -229.8 + 1.0, respectively. 

In order to study some of the high temperature proper- 
ties of the rare earth compounds, an electron bombard- 
ment furnace was constructed. Some of the important 
features of this furnace are: 

1. Operation under high vacuum. 

2. Rapid attainment of high temperature (up to 3000°C). 

. Sample heated in the view of the operator. 
.- Great stability. 
. Provisions for electrolysis of fused salts. 
) 99 pages. $1.24. MicA 55-1584 
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SHORT-TERM FLUCTUATIONS IN UNITED 
STATES IMPORTS OF APPAREL WOOL: 
A CASE STUDY OF A MARGINAL IMPORT 


(Publication No. 12,414) 


Charles Scott Benson, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The imports of apparel wool into the United States are 
marked by large year-to-year fluctuations in quantity. 
Apparel wool has been described as a marginal import, 
i.e., foreign units are supplementary to the supply of the 
home-produced article. We seek to investigate the rela- 
tionship between the variability in imports and the mar- 
ginal characteristic of the commodity. 

It is found (Chapter I) that relative fluctuations in im- 
ports will be larger than relative changes in domestic 
consumption whenever the price elasticity of import supply 
is greater than the price elasticity of home-produced sup- 
ply, and that the difference between the degree of variation 
in imports and in consum; tion will be increased (a) as the 
elasticity of import supply becomes larger compared with 
the elasticity of home-produced supply and (b) as the share 
of imports in domestic consumption becomes smaller. We 
take changes in the size of stocks of raw wool in this coun- 
try as a part of total domestic demand and changes in the 
size of foreign stocks as part of foreign supply. The 





elasticity of home-produced supply depends strictly on the 
price elasticity of domestic production, there being no ex- 
ports of domestic wool. Elasticity of import supply de- 
pends on the slope (absolute responsiveness) of the foreign 
demand and supply schedules, on the level of the equili- 
brium price in foreign markets in the absence of interna- 
tional trade, and on the tariff and/or transport price dif- 
ferential between the foreign and domestic markets. 
Implicit in the argument is the assumption that changes in 
domestic mill consumption are more closely associated 
with shifts in the demand schedules of mills for wool than 
with changes in price. 

Chapters II-V are concerned with the determinants of 
fluctuations in production, consumption, and size of stocks. 
Only a very small amount of year-to-year variation in 
production is found; the regularity in production is attrib- 
uted, among other things, to a fairly lengthy production 
period of wool. Consumers’ purchases of apparel are 
highly correlated with changes in income but not with 
changes in price. Mill consumption of wool shows no 
close relationship to changes in price; however, neither 
is there any marked year-to-year association with per- 
sonal consumption expenditures (though a two-year moving 
average of mill consumption from 1929-40 yields a pattern 
similar to that of the income series). There is some rea- 
son to believe that the sharp year-to-year changes in mill 
consumption reflect the operation of income-generated 
inventory shifts at the various levels of the marketing and 
manufacturing of woolen goods, With reference to 
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domestic stocks of raw wool, it is seen that both manufac- 
turers’ stocks and dealers’ holdings of foreign wool tend to 
move directly with mill consumption. Dealers’ stocks of 
home-produced wool, on the other hand, tend to move in- 
versely with price, and, in a number of years, inversely 
with mill consumption. 

Governmental policy as it bears on wool imports is 
considered in Chapter VI. The government’s stockpiling 
and price support programs, motivated by the desire to 
insure an adequate supply of wool in wartime, had the ap- 
parent effect of increasing the degree of fluctuations in 
imports during the war and postwar years. A quantitative 
statement of variability in wool imports is presented in 
Chapter VII. We find, as expected, a smaller relative vari- 
ability in the postwar period as compared with prewar, but 
the absolute variation currently is much larger than pre- 
war, the greater stability in United States national income 
notwithstanding. 269 pages. $3.36. MicA 55-1585 


THE ROLE OF FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN 
THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 


(Publication No. 12,415) 


Raghbir Singh Bhatia, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Foreign investment started flowing into India on a large 
scale after the liquidation of the East India Company and 
the establishment of the Crown’s rule in 1858. Previous to 
that date conditions were too unsettled to permit an impor- 
tation of capital in large amounts. 

Before the Second World War foreign investment in 
India amounted to about £600 million according to conser- 
vative estimates. Of this amount somewhat less than 
70 per cent was in the form of public borrowings by the 
government of India in the London money market. The bor- 
rowed sums went mostly in the building of such vital social 
overhead facilities as the railways and the irrigation sys- 
tems. Because of political connections between India and 
Great Britain and the existence of the Colonial Stock Act of 
1901 India was able to borrow at very cheap rates of in- 
terest. 

Foreign private investment went into railways and toa 
small extent into irrigation. After some time in both these 
cases, private enterprise was replaced by public enter- 
prise. Private investment also flowed into plantations, 
such as tea, rubber, coffee, into mining, especially in coal, 
jute manufacturing, cotton textiles, and after the First 
World War, into several other manufacturing industries as 
well. 

A very large capital inflow after the 1850’s led toa 
stream of outpayments which in a short period grew to di- 
mensions even larger than the capital inflow. Service pay- 
ments by India to the United Kingdom were facilitated by 
the existence of the multilateral system and were made 
through export surpluses with the United States, Continental 
Europe, Japan, and the other countries of the world. 

In the period of large scale capital inflow into India per 
capita income rose from Rs.44.2 in 1867-68 to Rs.77.9 in 
1925-29. Since foreign capital increased the productive 
capacity of India very greatly some causal connection be- 
tween the two facts is not improbable. 





Foreign investment was in no way an unmixed blessing. 
Railways uprooted the lives of millions of handicraft work- 
ers. The plantation owners practised untold cruelty on 
their workers. The foreign shipping companies engaged in 
rate wars against Indian companies in order to maintain 
their monopolistic hold on the shipping industry. 

In spite of the large scale importation of foreign capital 
India does not save enough in order to have a cumulative 
and self-generating economic growth. The following four 
factors seem to be responsible for the lack of rapid eco- 
nomic growth: (1) Low foreign investment per capita. 

(2) The lack of a large enterpreneurial class. (3) Impedi- 
ments arising out of social and economic institutions. 
(4) The population growth and high rural density. 

The hope for the future lies in the fact that the new gov- 
ernment is no longer willing to leave the savings of the 
nation to the voluntary effort of the people, as such savings 
must necessarily be small in an underdeveloped economy. 
While the previous government was wedded to laissez- 
faire principles, the new government is prepared to under- 
take deliberate and conscious planning for economic devel- 
opment. 324 pages. $4.05. Mic 55-157 


THE CONCEPT AND PRACTICE OF 
EQUAL TREATMENT IN UNITED STATES 
COMMERCIAL POLICY, 1922-1952 


(Publication No. 12,333) 
William Curt Freund, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 
The dissertation attempts to make a twofold contribu- 
tion: 


1. To trace historically the concept and practice of 
equal treatment in United States commercial policy, 
with emphasis on the period since 1922, 





2. To analyze theoretically the desirability of equal 
treatment under various circumstances. 





Historical Section 

The reason major emphasis is placed on the thirty years 
following 1922 is that the U.S. Tariff Commission produced 
an outstanding study covering the earlier period (Reciproc- 
ity and Commercial Treaties, 1919). Moreover, the year 
1922 marked the transition of United States policy from the 
conditional to the unconditional most-favored-nation clause. 
This policy shift resulted from the changing composition of 
America’s foreign trade, the ineffectiveness of previous 
policies designed to obtain equality of treatment, and the 
logic of Section 317 of the Tariff Act of 1922. 

Between 1922 and 1934, the United States did not use 
tariff bargaining to elicit a pledge of nondiscrimination 
from foreign countries. Instead, the penalty duties author- 
ized by both the Tariff Acts of 1922 and 1930 were relied 
upon in the negotiation of commercial agreements. Only a 
few agreements were concluded, however, and these were 
with the lesser-important trading countries in Central 
America and the Balkan region. Discrimination against 
American exports increased. Yet this country did not once 
impose the penalty duties authorized by law. Retaliation du- 
ties were ineffective because of the high level of U.S. tariffs. 
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In 1934, the United States adopted a bargaining, uncon- 
ditional most-favored-nation policy. Each of the major 
reciprocal trade agreements is analyzed in terms of its 
provisions respecting equality of treatment. The overall 
program is examined as to its general effectiveness in 
reducing discriminations against America’s trade. 

Finally, the dissertation reviews the equal treatment 
rules agreed upon by the postwar international organiza- 
tions and contrasts them with the provisions of the prewar 
trade agreements. 





Theoretical Section 

Nearly every study which even obliquely touches upon 
the history of equal treatment in America’s foreign trade 
policy assumes the desirability of nondiscrimination. 
Within the past ten years, however, a body of theory has 
been evolved, pioneered by Ragnar Frisch, which seeks to 
justify discrimination under specific circumstances. The 
dissertation analyzes these theoretical issues and evalu- 
ates their pertinence to U.S. commercial policy. 

By means of the trade matrix approach, the volume of 
world trade which would result from an application of the 
commercial policy rules of the IL.M.F. and G.A.T.T. are 
compared with the level attainable under Frisch’s scheme 
of multicompensatory trade. The conclusion emerges that 
by subscribing to the articles of agreement of these organ- 
izations, the United States has already recognized the case 
for a flexible system of discrimination. This fact repre- 
sents a significant break with prewar policy. 

The final chapter discusses some of the future alterna- 
tives open to U.S. commercial policy. It is recommended 
that this country reduce its tariffs unilaterally as a means 
of eliminating the continuing anti-American discrimination. 
In this way a stable balance-of-payments equilibrium could 
be restored by the positive method of trade expansion, in- 
stead of the “minimum contraction” approach of recent 
discrimination theory. 531 pages. $6.64. Mic 55-158 








A PRESENTATION OF SOLUTIONS FOR 
SOME PARTICULAR ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
CONFRONTING THE ADMINISTRATORS OF 

100-BED HOSPITALS IN COMPARISON 
WITH THOSE ENCOUNTERED IN THE 
OPERATION OF A 400-BED HOSPITAL 


(Publication No. 12,116) 


Joseph Karlton Owen, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Gerhard Hartman 


Each year increasing numbers of United States citizens 
are learning to appreciate and demand adequate medical 
care. Physicians now refer more patients to hospitals. 

As a result, there is greater utilization of hospitals than 
ever before. 

Although hospitals have never been financially secure, 
most of them are today facing more problems than in the 
past. Expenses of care have risen more rapidly than have 
revenues from patients. Administrators have hesitated to 
increase rates when needed because of possible adverse 
public relations. Furthermore, there has been a reduction 
in philanthropy. 





Some phases of administration of hospitals need further 
emphasis and attention. Many hospitals have not been con- 
structed so as to lend themselves to maximum utilization 
of personnel and equipment. Even though personnel poli- 
cies have been established, they have not always been fol- 
lowed. Recent trends in the field of nursing education have 
presented varied problems. Many hospitals in the com- 
munity do not have adequate plans for psychiatric services. 
Increased efficiency and standardization are needed in 
some professional services departments such as the oper- 
ating room. There is much yet to be accomplished in re- 
gard to budgeting and uniform cost accounting. 

Trustees and administrators and all other hospital per- 
sonnel are thus challenged to devise methods whereby they 
may continue to improve services at the most economical 
level. Some of the recommended solutions to follow should 
be of help in this respect. 

An adaptable physical structure designed for best utili- 
zation of personnel and equipment is to be illustrated. The 
methods and advantages of adhering to modern personnel 
policies will be narrated. In addition, an illustration will 
be made of the techniques of utilizing all personnel as mem- 
bers of an integrated team working toward one main objec- 
tive — that of providing good care to the patient. 

Methods of measuring the value of services rendered 
by student nurses in comparison with the expenses of their 
maintenance will be reviewed. It will also be shown how 
relatively simple it will be to use budgetary methods in 
conveying these important financial matters to the student, 
the graduate, and the public. Recommendations will be 
made for the treatment of the mentally ill in community 
general hospitals, such action resulting in economic advan- 
tages to both individual and community. Suggestions for 
standardization of procedures for better use of personnel, 
equipment, and supplies in the operating room will be given. 
A new classification of operations for statistical purposes 
will also be provided. 

The inclusive rate system and the exclusive rate sys- 
tem will be discussed. A model booklet of rates for a hos- 
pital contemplating use of the inclusive rates system will 
be illustrated. Comparative information, such as the num- 
ber of personnel employed and the number of hours of 
service per patient day, will be presented as supporting 
bases for budgets of a 100-bed hospital and a 400-bed hos- 
pital. The resulting figures of these budgets will be applied 
to an illustrated cost analysis emphasizing the need and 
possibility of all hospitals having a system of uniform cost 
accounting. 

There are sufficient contrasts in the operational plan 
of the 100-bed hospital and the 400-bed hospital to illus- 
trate variable problems and their suggested solutions. It 
is assumed that the basic principles of solving some of 
these problems as outlined herein would also apply to oper- 
ational plans of hospitals of other size and type. Therefore, 
it is believed that the presentation of these various prob- 
lems and recommended solutions will be of some value to 
those administering hospitals in their attempts to improve 
the quality of care, expand services where needed, and to 
provide these services most efficiently and economically. 

362 pages. $4.53. MicA 55-1586 
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OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY AND 
LABOR SUPPLY IN THE SCIENCES 


(Publication No. 12,322) 


Theresa Richman Shapiro, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


This study, prompted by the recurrent shortages of 
scientists since 1942 together with their key role in our 
society, was undertaken in order to examine means of al- 
leviating short-run deficiencies in their supply. The main 
focus is on the chief market mechanisms for adjusting 
supply to demand in the short-run, employment shifts and 
differential wage rates, though positive devices for dealing 
with the problem are also considered. 

The analysis of job transfers covers the greater part 
of the work history of 1,122 Ph.D. chemists, biologists and 
physicists, constituting about five per cent of all the Ph.D.’s 
in their fields in 1948 when the data were collected. Move- 
ment between scientific fields, scientific activities, types 
of employers, and geographic areas are examined. The 
analysis shows that Ph.D. scientists are a mobile group in 
certain respects. By the time they reach middle age, four 
out of five have had experience in at least two of the six- 
teen activities normally performed by scientists, usually 
in college teaching and in research. Three out of five have 
worked for more than one type of employer. The majority 
have held positions in two or more States. However, only 
one out of four scientists in the study had worked in more 
than one discipline. In addition, such experience repre- 
sented only a small portion of their work histories, and 
transfers were confined to closely related fields. 

It was found that job movements did not parallel wage 
differentials. Although their median earnings were much 
lower in universities than elsewhere, the scientists in the 
study did not leave the campus. In the job shifts covered, 
the educators were the group least prone to change their 
type of employment when they changed jobs. Moreover, 
the losses of universities to other employers were balanced 
by gains of scientists in the same field from other types of 
employment. 

An analysis of the effect of the mobility on the wage 
rates indicates that mobility does not necessarily equalize 
wage rates. For example, although Ph.D. scientists trans- 
ferred much more frequently between types of employers 
than between scientific fields prior to 1948, the percentage 
difference in median salaries between the lowest and high- 
est paying scientific field in the year 1948 was no greater 
than the corresponding difference between the lowest and 
highest paying type of employer. 

These findings raise a number of questions concerning 
such matters as the attitudes of scientists toward jobs, the 
comparability of work in universities and elsewhere, the 
freedom employers enjoy in the choice of personnel, and 
the effect, if any, of mobility on wage structures. It is sug- 
_ gested that the social evaluation of university employment 
as non-productive together with scientists’ willingness to 
sacrifice economic advantages for the sake of interesting 
work and professional status permits the existence of two 
wage systems for the same class of personnel, one for uni- 
versities and one for industry, and that movement between 
employers serves primarily to maintain customary differ- 
entials between hiring rates and the other rungs of each 
wage ladder. 138 pages. $1.73. MicA 55-1587 





ECONOMICS, COMMERCE-BUSINESS 


PROBLEMS AND STANDARDS IN 
LABOR ARBITRATION: A STUDY OF 
NEW YORK STATE EXPERIENCE 


(Publication No. 12,334) 


Julius Joel Manson, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The study examines developing problems of standards 
and practices in ad hoc labor arbitration. The inquiry taps 
New York State agency material reaching back to 1886 to 
determine the bearing of the data on present day problems. 
Investigation centers on practices and criteria relating to 
selection of arbitrators, conduct of hearings, and forma- 
tion of awards. 

The historical development of the arbitral function is 
outlined within the social and economic setting of the 1870s 
and 1880s, and related to the influence of pioneering stud- 
ies of earlier arbitration experience in the United States 
and abroad. A main facet.of the discussion indicates that 
the flexible mixture of the mediation and arbitration tech- 
niques, which has been characteristic of the New York 
State experience, has a long background. 

A major chapter portrays the abuses which have accom- 
panied the development of arbitration. These practices 
precede, accompany, and follow the hearing. They include: 
the abuse of the arbitral process through dilatory arbitra- 
tion, excessive or frivolous arbitration; peculiar selection 
of arbitrators, inadequate preparation of cases, partisan 
“arbitrators” on tripartite panels, “split” decisions and 
“rigged” awards. 

The remaining segments of the inquiry analyze the 
problems which commonly arise under two main types of 
arbitration: (1) Bargain arbitration which deals with the 
determination of issues over the formation of a new con- 
tract; (2) Grievance arbitration, which deals with the deter- 
mination of issues under an existing contract. This portion 
of the study, composed of three chapters, discusses the 
treatment of representative issues which reflect the central 
theme of the dissertation: that voluntary arbitration of 
labor disputes is essentially a search for standards. One 
chapter on this theme considers the treatment of wage is- 
sues in bargain arbitration and appraises wage criteria in 
terms of actual case experience at the New York State 
Board of Mediation. A second chapter explores wage is~ 
sues in grievance arbitration and the varying impact of 
the union-management contract on the award. A third 
chapter probes the issues of discipline and discharge 
within the framework of the union challenge to the right to 
manage, and the manner in which the search for standards 
has developed in this area. 

The investigation reaches the following conclusions: 





1. Abuses of the arbitral process are generally symp- 
tomatic of an unstable relationship between the prin- 
cipals. 


2. In grievance arbitration, whether the arbitration 
clause is general or limited, the dispute is frequently 
over arbitrability. 


3. While thoughtful draftmanship may ease the problem 
of meaning, the primary solution for friction rests 
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the parties. They may adapt themselves and arbi- 
trate their differences, or resist each other and lit- 
igate them. 


Parties seeking impartial adjudication may turn to 
reputable agencies which have developed safeguards 
to assure fair selection of arbitrators thereby avoid- 
ing slanted selection. 


. Although historically labor arbitration has replaced 
force and not court action as an informal means to 
settle disputes, the genesis of arbitration need not 
bar the parties from following technical or informal 
procedures as they jointly desire. 


. Awards based on consent rather than proof should 
state so, to avoid charges of “rigging.” 


. Tripartite boards demean arbitration when dispu- 
tants designate partisans as arbitrators. Appoint- 
ment of advocates without vote would retain the 
quality of arbitration. 


In bargain arbitration the four wage criteria under 
examination -— comparability, productivity, cost-of- 
living, ability-to-pay — possess infirmities of meas- 
urement which restrict their usefulness as instru- 
ments for predictable wage fixing. They chiefly 
serve arbitrators and disputants as rationalizations 
to secure acceptance. 


. Where an ad hoc arbitrator uses precedent in place 
of proof he abdicates his function and yields to ab- 
sentee arbitration. The data suggest that the teeth 
of a particular case will wear down any broad gen- 
eralization into qualifications, variations and excep- 
tions. 325 pages. $4.06. Mic 55-159 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE ROBINSON- 
PATMAN ACT, 1946-1952 


(Publication No. 12,066) 


John Parkany, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The encroachment of the newer methods of distribution 
of goods upon the older methods of distribution led in 1936 
to the enactment of the Robinson- Patman amendment to the 
Clayton Act. This amendment intended to give teeth to the 
existing statutory prohibition against discrimination in 
price. It wanted to eliminate the alleged “unfair” competi- 
tive advantages of chain-stores while maintaining the ad- 
vantages of mass-distribution. 

The enforcement of the Clayton Act as amended by the 
Robinson-Patman Act was entrusted to the Federal Trade 
Commission. The work deals with the enforcement of the 
Act by the Federal Trade Commission from January 1, 
1946 until June 30, 1952. All the decisions of the Commis- 
sion and of the courts during this time are discussed — with 
the exception of cases involving any basing point system of 
pricing. 

The cases are grouped into three classes: 1) quantity 
and volume discounts; 2) other discriminatory practices; 
and 3) brokerage clause cases. In each of the three 





classes, one case has been singled out for special treat- 
ment and close economic analysis. In the first group, the 
Morton Salt Co., case, in the second group the Standard 
Oil Co. (Indiana) case and in the third group the Independ- 
ent Grocers Alliance case were thus selected. An attempt 
was made in these cases to analyze the marketing prac- 
tices criticized by the Federal Trade Commission and to 
appraise the action of the Commission in light of the eco- 
nomic analysis of these marketing practices. 

One chapter discusses the Commission’s treatment of 
the defense of cost-justification. Th2 necessary lack of 
exactness in distributive cost-accounting procedure is 
stressed. The fact that the courts were reluctant so far to 
overrule the Commission’s findings is also emphasized. 
The Commission’s accountants have the final word in the 
acceptance and rejection of such defenses and on account 
of the long tenure of the Commission’s Chief Accountant, 
even the standards developed by the Commission were not 
subjected to review — at least not until the appointment of 
a Committee on Cost Justification under the chairmanship 
of Dean H. F. Taggart of the University of Michigan in 
1953. It was stated that an all too strict interpretation of 
this defense would in effect “read out” this provision of 
the Act just as Congress would never have included it in 
the first place — while an all too lenient approach would 
make justification of any price differential easy. 

In the final chapter, a summary analysis of the enforce- 
ment of the Robinson-Patman Act by the Federal Trade 
Commission is attempted. There is a discussion of the 
interlacement of judicial, executive and legislative proc- 
esses and this interlacement is illustrated with the attempts 
of Congress in 1949 and 1950 to amend the Robinson- 
Patman Act in order to obliterate the significant accom- 
plishments of the Federal Trade Commission. In this sum- 
mary analysis, an attempt is made to sketch the broad 
effects of this legislation upon the distribution of goods 
since 1936. 312 pages. $3.90. Mic 55-160 














AN INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN 

BASIC MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 

UNDER ANNUAL GUARANTEES OF 
EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


(Publication No. 12,190) 


William Elmer Schlender, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1955 


Objectives of the Study 

The objectives of this study were an analysis of prob- 
able effects of annual guarantees of work or wages on or- 
ganizational morale, executive ability to manage, public 
relations, costs, price policy, and competitive position of 
a firm; a provisional estimate of costs of selected firms 
under guarantees with varying eligibility provisions, and 
suggestions concerning a method for calculating such 
costs; an inventory of specific industrial relations prob- 
lems arising under guarantee plans, including problems of 
integrating guarantees with unemployment compensation; 
and an analysis of stabilization practices as a means of 
reducing costs. 
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Scope and Method 

The research included interviews with various execu- 
tives in business firms, associations, and research organ- 
izations; analysis of the basic literature in the field and of 
points of view expressed intermittently by organizations 
and individuals; and an analysis of data collected from 
specific manufacturing firms in the Toledo, Ohio, area. 





Conclusions 

1. Established plans are sufficiently different from 
proposed plans to make them of limited value for use in 
evaluating the feasibility of proposed plans. 

2. Effects of guarantee plans on organizational morale 
would generally be favorable except where certain groups, 
such as older workers or younger workers not covered, 
would feel the plan to be inequitable. The former might 
feel their potential wage increases were being withheld for 
guarantee payments; the latter might feel protection of 
older workers was being given at their expense. 

3. Executive ability to manage might be seriously lim- 
ited to the point where activities could not be effectively 
planned, organized, and controlled. The primary objec- 
tives of a firm might be superseded by personal and col- 
lateral social objectives. The principle of the right to 
manage is derived from the right to private property. An 
action that compromises one may compromise the other. 

4, The public relations of a firm would generally be 
enhanced, particularly if the firm pioneered a plan in the 
area or industry. 

5. Ability of profits to absorb guarantee costs cannot 
be determined generally. The break-even point would tend to 
rise under guarantee payments. Costs could not always be 
passed passed along through higher prices. Thefirm’s com- 
petitive position might be adversely affected, particularly 
during a declining period when heavy idle time costs would be 
incurred, while pressure to hold prices down would be heavy. 

6. Reserve funds to cover all idle-time costs would be 
difficult to accumulate. Financing would have to come 
from higher prices, undistributed profits, wages, cost 
savings, employee contributions, or tax savings, if per- 
mitted by law. 

7. Changes in industrial relations and personnel poli- 
cies and practices would have to be made for necessary 
operational flexibility. 

8, Plans based on seniority would have a varying ef- 
fect on liability as among different firms. Each firm must 
calculate its own potential liability. 

9. Integration of unemployment compensation with 
guaranteed wages would not decrease the employer’s cost 
as much as is claimed. Social aspects of unemployment 
compensation might extend to guarantees, with the result 
that an employer who laid off workers might, in effect, be 
subsidizing the payroll of another employer. The principle 
that an employee should suffer loss in wages and be ac- 
tively seeking work in order to receive benefits would be 
contradicted. 

10. While a firm can adjust to secular movements and 
stabilize in the face of some seasonal and intermittent 
fluctuations, some such fluctuations and cyclical changes 
are largely beyond the control of the individual firm. To 
make a firm completely responsible for causes of insta- 
bility beyond its control could lead to extreme financial 
hazard. 

11. Increased stability in one firm does not necessarily 
increase instability in another firm. 








In view of the conclusions stated, management should 
study its own sales, production, and employment- 
stabilization experience in order to determine the possi- 
bilities of stabilization and guarantee liability and the nec- 
essary degree of flexibility of personal policies. The ex- 
tent of union participation in a guarantee plan, if one is 
found feasible, should be determined in advance. Possi- 
bilities of intercompany coordination for stabilization 
should be explored. Employees should be kept informed 
of management efforts to stabilize. 

293 pages. $3.66. MicA 55-1588 
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CYCLICAL BEHAVIOR OF FEDERAL 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 1879-1949 


(Publication No. 12,429) 


John Mitchell Firestone, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Unbalanced budgets have not been exclusively or even 
chiefly characteristic of a managed compensatory fiscal 
policy in the United States. They have been a part of our 
fiscal history at least as far back as 1879. Asa rule, we 
have had surpluses in times of prosperity and deficits in 
times of depression. The term “unbalanced,” as used in 
this study refers both to budgets showing deficits and 
those showing surpluses. Adoption of the income tax ma- 
terially enhanced the magnitude of the cyclical swing from 
surplus to deficit and back again. Before the income tax 
was adopted, variations in customs revenue due to changes 
in the volume of imports were primarily responsible for 
the cyclical swings in surplus and deficit. Government 
expenditures have not conformed systematically to most 
peacetime business cycles. 


The Prewar Period 1879-1914 

Government surpluses and deficits conformed to the 
business cycle. Wholly apart from any conscious concept 
of modern fiscal policy, government balances reacted in 
much the same way as current fiscal policy makers would 
plan them: we tended to have surpluses in prosperity and 
deficits in depression. 





The Interwar Period 1921-1938 

There was little uniformity in the behavior of govern- 
ment balances during the interwar period. During two 
business expansion periods government balances rose, 
while in the other two balances fell. In three of the four 
contraction periods government balances moved with gen- 
eral business activity, while in the fourth they moved 
counter to business. Government revenues conformed to 
the business cycle, with high revenues in prosperity and 
low revenues in depression. However, this was not the 
result of a positive policy on the part of the government 
but rather because the tax base expanded and contracted 
with the business cycle. This was true both of income tax 
revenues and customs receipts. Government revenues 
tended to serve as a Stabilizing influence during peace- 
time years. 
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The War Cycles 1914-1919, 1938-1945 

In both wars, we moved from a strong surplus position 
to unprecedented deficits. In both wars the size of the def- 
icit grew until the war’s end and then changed rapidly in 
the direction of balance. In both wars, government expen- 
ditures increased many fold and declined when hostilities 
ceased. The decline after the war, in each instance, how- 
ever, moved expenditures down to a level four times as 
high as the prewar level. In both wars, the federal revenue 
system revealed a remarkable capacity to expand to ten 
times the level of revenues prevailing in the immediate 
prewar period. 

The flexibility of the revenue system was primarily at- 
tributable to the income tax. Income tax yields increased 
more than fifty fold in World War I and fourteen fold in 
World War II, while miscellaneous internal revenues 





increased only four fold in the first war and two and a half 
times in the second war. 


The Postwar Cycles 1919-1921, 1945-1949 








The transition from war to peace was accomplished with 
much smaller relative changes in revenues and expendi- 
tures after World War II than after World War I. The 
relative increases in both revenues and expenditures dur- 
ing the war periods were greater in the first war, and the 
relative declines after the first war were also greater than 
after the second. The 1945-1949 cycle was the only cycle 
since World War I which displayeda clearcut conformity to 
a counter cyclical surplus-deficit distribution throughout 
an entire cycle. This was achieved largely through govern- 
ment policy in expenditures rather than through changes in 
revenues. 197 pages. $2.46. Mic 55-161 
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EDUCATION, GENERAL 


A STUDY OF SOME ELEMENTS FOR 
CONSIDERATION IN ESTABLISHING 
AND OPERATING A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


(Publication No. 12,358) 


Michael Moffett Bennett, Ed.D. 
The Florida State University, 1955 


The purpose of this study was to answer questions 
which might be posed by a lay person or board considering 
the establishment or expansion of a junior college. Consid- 
eration was first given to the junior college in American 
education. Socio-economic conditions contributing to the 
need for extended educational opportunities in the United 
States were identified. The functions of the junior college 
and how programs could be planned to help it discharge its 
primary purpose — comprehensive community service — 
was considered. After planning the programs, proper 
physical facilities designed to compliment the programs 
were recommended. A review of the literature on cost of 
operating a junior college was conducted and recommenda- 
tions formulated. The final consideration of the study was 
general principles involved in formulating a proper legal 
base for the establishment of the junior college. 

Economic and geographic barriers appear to be two of 
the major deterrents to citizens obtaining post-high school 
education in the United States. It was determined that free, 
public junior colleges could do much to alleviate this situa- 
tion. Four groups of people within a community could be 
served: (1) those desiring pre-professional courses re- 
quiring transfer to a senior institution for completion; 

(2) those desiring general education and some vocational 
training on a terminal basis; (3) those desiring only voca- 
tional training; and (4) adult groups. Community surveys 
and follow-up studies as a means of determining the needs 
and demands of these groups were considered. 

In order to be physically adequate a junior college 
should provide 148 square feet per student in total building 
space. Consideration of size and type of classrooms, 





library, faculty offices, administrative offices, guidance 
Suite, student service center, health and physical education 
facilities, laboratories, and dormitory provisions were 
included. A suggested formula to determine physical plant 
needs based on square footage and estimated enrollments 
was devised. 

Operating costs should average $400 per full-time stu- 
dent. Methods of financing through the State of Florida 
Minimum Foundation Program were considered. Fees 
charged students were investigated with the resulting rec- 
ommendation that the public junior college charge no tuition 
or fees. 

Little uniformity in legal provisions was found among 
the various states having public junior colleges. Funda- 
mental provisions were identified. These provisions were 
used as a guide when evaluating Florida junior college law. 
It was determined that Florida has a sound legal basis for 
the propagation of public junior colleges with the exception 
of need for more adequate provisions for capital outlay 
funds. 

The study emphasizes the necessity of permitting the 
junior college to be flexible, available, and adequate. Asa 
community-minded institution, the junior college can serve 
an almost limitless and ever-increasing need for additional 
educational experiences by its constituency. To assume 
this responsibility, the junior college must not be immobil- 
ized through stereotyped programs and legal provisions. 

173 pages. $2.16. MicA 55-1589 
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A DETERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
INFORMATION, METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 
FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


(Publication No. 10,671) 


Jane Krumacher, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1954 


Chairman: Professor William D. Wilkins 


There are certain factors in teacher preparation to 
which consideration should be given in addition to those 
involved in the training for specific teaching assignments. 
One of these factors concerns the occupational aspects of 
finding, or at least intelligently seeking the initial teaching 
position, 


The Problem 


The purpose of this study was to determine through the 
responses of a group of prospective teachers, a group of 
experienced teachers, and a group of public school admin- 
istrators the importance of certain items of information 
relating to the process of seeking and securing the first 
teaching position, and to determine the degree of adequacy 
to which these items were provided to teacher-trainees. 





The Procedure 





A two-part questionnaire was used to obtain the data. 
Part I of the questionnaire had fifty items of information 
pertaining to seeking employment in the teaching profes- 
sion. The subjects were asked to evaluate each item 
“Essential,” “Important” or “Not Important.” Additionally, 
they were asked to rate each item “Adequate,” “Little” or 
“Very Little.” Each item was thus assigned two ratings - 
one to determine the value of the item, and the second to 
determine its adequacy in the preparation of teacher- 
trainees. 

To consider any item of value for educational and 
counseling purposes, it required a rating of “Important” or 
higher by at least 75 per cent of any of the three groups of 
subjects. To consider an item to have been provided to 
some extent in preparation for job-seeking, at least 75 per 
cent of any group were required to rate it “Little” or 
higher, 

Part II of the questionnaire was designed to secure 
supplementary data from each of the three groups of sub- 
jects, to check on the consistency of their responses in 
Part I, and to elicit spontaneous responses from them. 


The Results and Conclusions 





Slight differences were found in the evaluation of the 
three groups of subjects as to the value of the fifty items 
as part of the preparation of prospective teachers. 

Both the prospective teachers and the experienced 
teachers rated 98 per cent of the items “Important” or 
higher. Of these items, the prospective teachers rated 
63 per cent “Essential,” while the experienced teachers 
rated 61 per cent of the items “Important” or higher, 

96 per cent of which they rated “Essential.” 

The prospective teachers and the experienced teachers 
agreed, by their similar evaluations, that while information 
relating to job-seeking was furnished to some extent, it 








was not provided to an adequate extent. Only 10 per cent 
of the total items were considered by each of these two 
groups to have been provided to a “Little” or higher de- 
gree. In the judgments of these two groups, therefore, 
90 per cent of the information was adequately provided. 

The school administrators rated 20 per cent of the 
items as having been supplied to a *Little” or higher 
degree. Therefore, 80 per cent of the items were consid- 
ered by this group to have been provided to less than an 
“Adequate” degree. 

General agreement was found among the prospective 
teachers, the experienced teachers and the school admin- 
istrators that while these items relating to job-seeking 
are of major value to prospective teachers, this type of 
information was inadequately provided to teacher-trainees 
in preparation for seeking their first teaching positions. 

Ten various methods were used by the prospective 
teachers in their job-seeking efforts; seven methods were 
used by the experienced teachers. Letters of application 
were found by the prospective teachers to be productive of 
the best results; while the experienced teachers found the 
college placement services and the counsel and assistance 
of their professors most “helpful” when they sought their 
first jobs. 

In seeking teacher-candidates to fill vacancies, the 
school administrators utilized five methods. The college 
placement services and commercial teacher agencies were 
used by 100 per cent of the school officials. Used to a 
lesser extent were: candidate’s letter of application, can- 
didate’s personal visit, and recommendations of college 
professors. 

Approximately 88 per cent of the prospective teachers 
and 100 per cent of the experienced teachers had problems 
in connection with seeking their first teaching jobs. Most 
of the problems of both groups were in two areas: “Appli- 
cation procedures,” and “Locating teaching vacancies.” 
The administrators called attention to 68 different prob- 
lems which they observed to be prevalent among teachers 
in search of the first teaching jobs. Almost 50 per cent of 
the problems, they said, were in the area of “Application 
procedures.” 

Toward overcoming the problems, two types of recom- 
mendations were offered by each group or subjects — those 
which were aimed specifically at the training institutions 
and those which were directed at the teachers themselves. 





Implications 





In general, the data in the study indicate that there is a 
need for programs through which teacher-trainees may be 
aided in planning their careers in college, through which 
they may learn the methods and techniques of job-seeking, 
and through which they may be aided in securing their first 
teaching positions. 139 pages. $1.74. Mic 55-162 
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RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROVISIONS AND FUNCTIONAL 
COMPETENCE IN MATHEMATICS OF 
IOWA HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


(Publication No. 12,121) 


John W. Renner, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1955 


Co-Chairmen: Professor L. A. Van Dyke 
: Professor H. Vernon Price 


The Problem 


The commission on Post-War Plans of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics in its Second Report 
defined what is known as “functional competence” in math- 
ematics. David J. Davis designed and standardized an in- 
strument called the Davis Test of Functional Competence 
in Mathematics to measure the achievement of functional 
competence. The purpose of this study is to determine 
answers to these questions which directly involve student 
achievement of functional competence and other related 
factors. 





1. How do the Iowa high school seniors included in this 
study compare in the achievement of functional com- 
petence with those students with whom the Davis test 
was standardized? 


. What is the degree of relationship that exists be- 
tween the level of functional competence in mathe- 
matics for Iowa’s high school seniors and their 
general level of educational development? 


. How is the number of semesters of mathematics 
instruction that the student has had in high school 
related to the student’s level of achievement of func- 
tional competence ? 


Is there a difference in achievement in functional 
competence in mathematics between those students 
who studied general mathematics in the ninth grade 
and those who studied algebra? 


. What effect, if any, does the pattern of mathematics 
courses studied have on the functional competence 
achieved by Iowa’s high school seniors ? 


. Does the size of the high school attended have an 
effect on the functional competence achieved by high 
school seniors in Iowa? 


The Sample 





The subjects for this study were the senior classes, or 
a random sample thereof, of forty Iowa schools. These 
schools were selected from the Iowa public schools that 
gave the Iowa Tests of Educational Development during the 
1953-54 school year. The forty schools were categorized 
on the basis of their enrollments into these size groupings. 


Ten schools were selected from each size group. 








Class Enrollment 
358 and up 
118 to 357 
59 to 117 
0 to 58 





Procedure 





The Davis test was administered to the students in the 
sample. The students’ mathematics records were obtained 
from the schools’ records, and each student’s composite 
score on the Iowa tests was secured from the Iowa Testing 
Service. This composite score was used as a measure of 
scholastic aptitude. 

The students in the entire sample were categorized on 
the basis of total semesters of mathematics studied. These 
categories were two through seven semesters. Within 
each of these categories combinations of mathematics 
courses were identified. Twenty-two course patterns and 
1227 students were used in the study. 

The mean score on the Davis test for each course pat- 
tern was adjusted for scholastic aptitude which was statis- 
tically controlled by the method of the analysis of covari- 
ance. The differences between the adjusted Davis test 
means for all possible combinations of course patterns 
within each category were tested by using a t-test. The 
adjusted Davis test mean for each semester category was 
computed, and the difference between all possible combina- 
tions of these means were also tested by the t-test. The 
adjusted Davis test mean for each school-size group within 
selected course patterns was computed and the differences 
between these means were tested. The correlation between 
level of functional competence and composite score on the 
Iowa tests was computed, 


Conclusions 





These conclusions were drawn. 


1. The student population of Iowa which was sampled 
made a higher mean score on the Davis test than 
those students with whom it was standardized. 


The coefficient of correlation between scholastic 
aptitude and level of achievement of functional com- 
petence is 0.634. 


When only two semesters of mathematics are stud- 
ied, students who study algebra score higher on the 
Davis test than students who study the type of gen- 
eral mathematics found in most Iowa high schools. 


Students who study the more conventional mathe- 
matics course patterns tend to score higher on the 
Davis test than students who study somewhat non- 
conventional course patterns. 


When the study of conventional mathematics courses 
is continued above the first year, general mathemat- 
ics serves as well as algebra as a ninth-grade 
course in contributing the functional competence of 
students in mathematics. 


The level of functional competence which a student 
achieves is not affected by the size of the school 


which the student attends. 
141 pages. $1.76. MicA 55-1590 
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MUSIC IN THE GENERAL COLLEGE PROGRAM: 
A PLAN FOR MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


(Publication No. 12,241) 


Rutherford Hayes Strider, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1955 


THE PROBLEM 


The purpose in this investigation was to formulate a 
program of music for the general education curriculum at 
Morgan State College resulting from an analysis of the 
music component in institutions of higher learning and the 
exploration of the interests and potential musical needs of 
the Morgan student. 


SPECIFIC PROBLEMS 


To complete this investigation it was necessary to: 


1. determine the place of music in the field of general 
higher education; 


. conduct a survey of current practices in organiza- 
tional patterns, the specific content of the music 
component, and secure opinions concerning the 
characteristics of an adequate program in music; 


. determine the effectiveness of the present program. 
of music at Morgan State College; 


. explore the musical interests, appreciation level, 
and potential musical needs of the Morgan student; 


. formulate recommendations for an adequate pro- 
gram of music for the general college student at 
Morgan State College. 


COLLECTION, TREATMENT AND 
INTERPRETATION OF DATA 


Specific Problem One. By means of a questionnaire, coop- 
erating institutions designated underlying philosophies 
supporting the inclusion of music as a phase of the higher 
general education program. Philosophies were chosen on 
the basis of a seventy percent majority. 





Specific Problem Two. By means of a questionnaire, the 
cooperating institutions named and described the organiza- 
tional pattern and listed the specific content of the music 
phase. Organizational patterns were tabulated to show the 
frequency of the various types in relation to the chosen 
philosophies. The specific content items were tabulated 
and those having a sixty percent occurrence were chosen 
as acceptable phases of the musical portion of the general 
education program. 

By means of a check-list to a jury of experts, the char- 
acteristics and content of an adequate music component 
were established through an average weight selection. 





Specific Problem Three. By means of a student survey- 
form, the effectiveness of the present offerings in general 
music at Morgan State College was determined. 





Specific Problem Four. By means of a student survey- 
form and “MUSIC IN EVERYDAY LIFE,” the musical in- 
terests, appreciation level, and potential musical needs of 
the Morgan Student were explored. 








Specific Problem Five. By means of accumulated results 
of the above specific problems, recommendations for an 
adequate program of music were formulated. 





CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation has shown that 


1. The music component is included in the higher gen- 
eral education program as a phase of the integrated 
approach to knowledge whereby students are pre- 
pared for intelligent activity in society, are led to 
view music as a means of pleasure, and to use it as 
a means to appreciating a medium which expresses 
the spirit of the age in which it was written. 


The divisionally organized general education curric- 
ulum appears most frequently in current practice 
but the jury of experts chose the functionally organ- 
ized plan. The current practice is to present the 
content in chronological units. 


The appreciation level and knowledge of basic music 
vocabulary of the Morgan student are comparatively 
low but the survey gave evidence that he is anxious 
to improve his condition. 


4. There is need for greater emphasis in the music 
phase of the Morgan general education program. 


Recommendations for the improvement of the music 
phase of the general education program were made in con- 
nection with 1) a more equal distribution of subject matter 
within the several phases of the humanities program, 2) a 
more meaningful type of presentation, 3) an approach appre- 
hensible to the aural experiences of the average student, 
4) historical developments which affect all components, 

5) making provision for the general student to have experi- 

ence in applied music, and 6) encouraging the general stu- 

dent to participate in the free-elective courses in music. 
215 pages. $2.69. Mic 55-163 


EXPRESSIONISM IN MUSIC: 
AN INTERPRETATION AND ANALYSIS OF THE 
EXPRESSIONISTIC STYLE IN MODERN MUSIC 


(Publication No. 12,248) 


Robert William Wiedman, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


The purpose of the investigation is to present an inter- 
pretation of the movement in modern music called Expres- 
sionism, and to analyze systematically its stylistic mani- 
festations. Although adequate studies of Expressionism in 
literature, drama, and painting have been made, there was 
a need for a synthetic study of musical Expressionism. 

Control factors (criteria) of Expressionism in general 
were first established primarily on the basis of a survey 
of criticism. The method was strongly influenced by 
DahlstrSm’s procedure in “Strindberg’s Dramatic Expres- 
sionism.” Based on this background material and supported 
by a preliminary investigation of technical features in the 
music, control factors for music were formulated under 
these headings: I - Intensification of Emotional Quality; 

II - Abstractionism; III - Dramatic and Poetic Influences; 
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IV - Logical Form and Comprehensibility; V - Distortion; 
VI - Elements of Revolt; VII - Convention and Tradition; 
VIII - Metaphorical and Metaphysical Criteria. 

The Composite Definition, comprising the preliminary 
statement and control factors, provided a frame of refer- 
ence for the ensuing analytical phase of the study. 

A jury panel of twelve experts aided the writer in se- 
lecting representative expressionistic works, which were 
then examined in detail. Certain works of Schonberg, Berg, 
and Webern chiefly from the period 1910-1935 were 
studied. 

Generalizations in three areas — (1) philosophical 
(2) historical-cultural (3) technical - were developed to 
provide a total concept of Expressionism as a musical 
style. Some correlation between expressionist music and 
the philosophical theories of Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, and 
Spengler, as well as with Freud’s theory of the Uncon- 
scious, was noted. However, the most important criteria 
for the recognition of musical Expressionism were estab- 
lished in the technical portions of the study. Four salient 
technical features can be associated with expressionist 
style: (1) polyphonic saturation (2) atonality (3) distortion, 
culminating in (4) radical treatment of musical resources. 

The points of agreement between the a priori control 
factors and the technical details of the music were instru- 
mental in establishing conclusions. Several such points 
were found. Expressionism, as a movement in modern 
music, must be considered as an extension of romantic 
ideals. The apparent paradox in Expressionism is partially 
resolved in the dualism of intensive and abstract traits. 
The premise that Expressionism is antithetical to Impres- 
sionism is not sustained by the internal evidence found in 
the music. Emphasis on tectonic principles by expression- 
ist composers is clearly indicated by a study of their 
music. The metaphorical concept, which provides for a 
basis of comparison between music and other arts, has a 
limited value in its application to expressionist music. 

Some aspects of the partly hypothetical formula for 
musical Expressionism, outlined by the control factors, 
were negated or modified by the results established 
through the technical analysis of the music. Although in 
painting and literature many artists were guided by pre- 
conceived esthetic principles, there is little evidence that 
any esthetic or philosophical doctrine directly influenced 
expressionist composers. The metaphysical criteria play 
a minor role in the interpretation of musical Expression- 
ism, Abstract Expressionism in music cannot be clearly 
defined. For this reason the correlation of abstract 
music with abstract art is not always defensible. Revolu- 
tionary, irrational, and chaotic elements, often stressed in 
expressionist art, appear somewhat modified in the music. 

Though the boundaries of Expressionism in music were 
tentatively defined as extending from 1910 to 1935, the 
present study did not emphasize the historical implications. 
Despite the concentration on the modern Viennese school 
in the research, there are many indications that Expres- 
sionism was an important influence on all contemporary 
music. Moreover, there are indications that expression- 
istic traits still appear in new music of today. 

487 pages. $6.09. Mic 55-164 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM AT A. B. DAVIS HIGH SCHOOL, 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. BASED ON A 
SURVEY OF GRADUATES 


(Publication No. 12,204) 


George Cohen, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1955 


The purpose of this investigation was to determine the 
effectiveness of the educational program at A. B. Davis 
High School, Mount Vernon, N. Y. in helping former stu- 
dents meet their present needs, A questionnaire study was 
conducted among graduates in the classes of January and 
June, 1950 and 1952. Recommendations were made for im- 
provement of the program where an interpretation of the 
results of the study indicated that the program was not 
meeting the present needs of former students. 

Important procedures utilized in the collection of data 
were as follows: 

1. A description of the school’s entire educational pro- 
gram was prepared from information collected from teach- 
ers and administrators and from an evaluation conducted in 
1948 by the Commission on Secondary Schools of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

2. A questionnaire was constructed and sent to 927 for- 
mer students. Thirty six per cent of the questionnaires 
were returned. Data were recorded in tables according to 
the following classification of the respondents: a; their 
class standing, b) their sex, c) their high school curricu- 
lum and d) their present occupational or educational status. 

3. The data were analyzed and evaluated to determine 
in what ways the school’s educational program did or did 
not help former students to meet their present needs. 

An analysis of the responses of former students indi- 
cated the following findings: 

1. Educational, vocational and personal guidance serv- 
ices have not been operating at a desirable level of effi- 
ciency. 

2. The college preparatory program was generally 
commended with criticisms directed at inadequate training 
in study techniques and at courses of study such as foreign 
language, physical education, history and mathematics. 
Students in the commercial program reported considerable 
satisfaction with their training. 

3. The extra-curricular program was praised. How- 
ever, improvement was recommended in the sports pro- 
gram and in training in developing hobby and leisure time 
skills. 

Recommendations for improvement of the educational 
program based on an analysis of responses of former stu- 
dents follows: 

1, An increase in all guidance services and facilities 
should be provided. 

2. A more comprehensive program should be instituted 
for parents of junior and senior high school students to 
provide them with additional information so that they will 
be better equipped to participate in the educational and 
vocational planning of their children. 

3. Improved study techniques should be emphasized 
in the classroom. 

4. The health education program should be improved 
to more adequately meet student needs. More opportunities 
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should be provided for more students to play more sports 
with increased emphasis on individual sports. 

0. More thorough training in learning to manage a 
home intelligently including the wise management of money 
should be provided for students. Also indicated is a need 
to improve the home economics program. 

6. There should be activities that provide more oppor- 
tunities for more students to develop hobbies and other 
activities to make worthy use of leisure time. 

7. A need exists for an active alumni association. 

8. Sex education should become a part of the educa- 
tional program. 

9, Courses such as psychology and public speaking 
which emphasize training in understanding and getting 
alone with people should be made available to more stu- 
dents. Considerable expansion of the typing program is 
needed so that students in all curricula can have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring that skill. Further study of the foreign 
language, history and mathematics programs is needed to 
determine in what ways they can be improved to more ade- 
quately meet student needs. 

10. A follow-up study of drop-outs should be under- 
taken. 

11. Follow-up surveys of former students should be- 
come a continuing part of the school’s research program 
and present students should be prepared to take part in 
such a program. 293 pages. $3.66. MicA 55-1591 


A VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 
FOR SUPERVISORY DISTRICT NUMBER 2, 
SUFFOLK COUNTY, NEW YORK: THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AN ACCEPTABLE 
COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM AND A METHOD BY WHICH THIS 
PROGRAM MAY BE IMPLEMENTED IN SOME 
SMALL SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK STATE 


(Publication No. 12,211) 


Paul J. Gelinas, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Many schools in the State of New York are small in 
size, and this limiting factor often makes it difficult to 
finance a good vocational guidance program and to employ 
qualified counselors. Prior research projects have 
brought out evidence to indicate that cooperative programs, 
in which two or more schools operate vocational guidance 
services on a shared basis, can be advantageously utilized. 

This study had three main objectives: The first was 
devoted to the development of a desirable cooperative vo- 
cational guidance program; the second dealt with an ap- 
praisal of that program; and the third was concerned with 
its introduction in some small schools. 

After having evolved a program from guidance litera- 
ture, the investigator made a survey of vocational guidance 
policies and practices actually operating in the cooperative 
programs of the State of New York. These policies or 
practices were then considered in relation to a set of guid- 
ance criteria and also were appraised by guidance direc- 
tors and by administrators as to their desirability on a 
five-point scale. The analysis of data supported the ac- 
ceptability of the program originally presented in this 





study. This program was finally approved for secondary 
school pupils by professors of vocational guidance in uni- 
versities located in the eastern part of the United States. 

The fact that the program as a whole was not operating 
in any of the schools surveyed led the investigator to re- 
view prior research in order to discover a series of guid- 
ing precepts which could facilitate the introduction of de- 
sirable educational practices. The applicability of these 
precepts in small schools was indicated by the analysis of 
a case history of a small community in the process of 
utilizing the precepts. 

As a result of this study, the investigator recommended 
a cooperative program of 27 policies and practices, and 
pointed out means of accelerating the introduction of desir- 
able vocational guidance practices in some small schools. 

185 pages, $2.31. MicA 55-1592 


A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF 

LEVELS OF EXPENDITURE TO SCOPE 

OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN 
SOUTHEAST TEXAS SCHOOLS 


(Publication No. 12,289) 


James Truman Griffis, Ed.D. 
University of Houston, 1955 


An investigation was made to secure information on 
two related questions: 


(1) Is there, in general, a direct relationship between 
the amount of money spent per child on the schools 
of Southeast Texas and the scope of the educational 
program in those schools ? 


(2) What practices are found in high expenditure level 
schools that are found less often, or not at all, in 
other schools ? 


Forty-four independent school districts of Southeast 
Texas, each with an average daily attendance of six hundred 
to three thousand, were selected for study of the scope- 
expenditure relationship. All school districts concerned 
were within a one hundred mile radius of Houston, and 
were one high school communities with twelve grade sys- 
tems. 

Information concerning scope of educational program 
was assembled through use of an interview-questionnaire 
based on one hundred widely accepted public school prac- 
tices typifying scope of educational program. The 
interview-questionnaire was used in connection with a per- 
sonal interview between the superintendents of schools 
and the investigator. Rates of incidence of the educational 
practices were established for each school by tabulating 
the number of practices the school was observed to be 
using. 

The one hundred practices assumed to be indicative of 
scope of the educational program, were separated into two 
broad sections representing two phases of public school 
operation. Section A, The School and the Individual, con- 
tains those practices that typify the direct relationship of 
the school to the individual. Section B, The School as a 
Social Instrument, contains the practices that are con- 
cerned with maintenance of the school as an efficient or- 
ganizational entity. The sections were further divided into 
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areas of operation, representing specific fields of edu- The fifty-eight college and university administrators 
cational activity. who were recorded in the American Association of Univer- 


Expenditure levels were determined by dividing net sity Professors Bulletin between 1925 and 1950 as having 
current annual expenditure for each school district by the participated in denial of academic freedom or tenure to 
total number of weighted elementary pupil units the dis- staff members constituted the core group with which to 
trict is required to serve. On the basis of expenditure compare a randomly selected group of 150 (1) administra- 


levels the forty-four school districts were separated into tors from the country as a whole (2) staff members 
three expenditure level groups in conformance to the ap- sketched in Volumes I through XIII of Who’s Who in Ameri- 


parent modes of the distribution. The expenditure level can Education, and (3) officers and councilors of the AAUP. 
groups exhibit the following characteristics: the low ex- Three identifiable background factors were selected for 


penditure level group is composed of fourteen school dis- emphasis: 


tricts representing 32 per cent of the total sample, and ‘fty— 

spending $130 to $179 per weighted pupil unit annually; the ale iz in can pond pg Saeed py une Aon 

middle expenditure level group is composed of twenty-two randomly selected groups) was classified on the basis 

school districts representing 50 per cent of the sample, of whether this state fell within or below the twelve 

and spending $180 to $249 per weighted pupil unit annually; states ranked by the United States Bureau of the Census 

a S dae pond pg oup is pry nape elgnt as highest in population density per square mile in the 

school districts representing 18 per cent of the total sam- :; 

ple, and spending $250 to $450 per weighted pupil unit census year nearest the time of birth of the case. 

annually. 2. The native state of each of the 508 cases was 
Data relating to scope of educational program were classified on the basis of whether this state fell within 


presented for the three expenditure level groups through or beyond the borders of the Southern region of the 
use of circle graphs with shaded segments corresponding United States, using the regional designations of the 
to the rates of incidence of the educational practices ex- United States Bureau of the Census. 


pressed in percentages. 3 Th iin 
, ' , . The 508 cases were classified into two groups 

P : ee a “ye pore we ; ei . a between for doctoral status, a group holding earned doctorates 

_— cone pti cechanggas yoga pacing 2 en a and a group without earned doctorates. Honorary doc- 
Expansion in scope of the educational program consistently ; 

ae torates were not considered. 
accompanied rise in expenditure levels. A correlation of , 
.86 was found between expenditure and scope of educational To test the hypothesis, a 2 X 2 fold X table was first 
program, set up for each two groups of cases to test the null hypothe- 
High expenditure level schools were found to be using sis of no difference between groups. There were four 

many practices indicative of expansion of scope of the edu- groups, so each of the three background factors was tested 


cational program that were found less often, and in some in a series of six tests. The one per cent level of signifi- 
cases not at all, in other school systems. On the basis of cance was set as the standard below which findings were 


substantially greater rates of incidence, twenty-three not deemed to be of sufficient weight to analyze further for 
practices appeared to be characteristic of high expenditure group homogeneity. 
level school systems. Finding that each of the eighteen X° tests (six tests for 
The findings of this study are similar in nature to the each of the three background factors) supported the hypoth- 
findings of previous studies devoted to investigation of the esis, a series of three tests were run to test the statistical 
relationship between expenditure level and quality of the significance of difference between administrative and staff 
public school program. 138 pages. $1.73. MicA 55-1593 groups. Again each test in this series of three supported 
the hypothesis. 
In addition to submitting data to statistical calculations, 
a thumbnail sketch for each of the 508 cases organized 
data verbally in the context of individualized environmental 


ADMINISTRATIVE DENIAL OF ACADEMIC conditions, yet without losing sight of the three background 
FREEDOM OR TENURE TO UNIVERSITY factors tested statistically. In summarizing the data in the 
STAFFS RELATED TO BACKGROUND sketches corroboration was again found for the hypothesis. 

OF ADMINISTRATORS On the evidence the conclusion was that the group of 

a tas university and college administrators denying academic 
(Publication No. 12,222) ate op tenure to staff members did not deviate signifi- 
Lottie Larabee, Ph.D. cantly from staff groups in population density and Southern 
New York University, 1955 environment of native state, and in doctoral status, admin- 
istrative groups being significantly stronger in low density, 

Southern, non-doctoral background than staff groups. 
575 pages. $7.19. MicA 55-1594 














Chairman: Professor Alonzo F., Myers 


The problem was to ascertain common background fac- 
tors of university and college administrators denying aca- 
demic freedom or tenure to staff members. As a guide in 
the investigation, the following hypothesis was posited: 
University and college administrators denying academic 
freedom or tenure to university staff members did not 
deviate significantly from administrators in the country as 
a whole but did deviate significantly from staff groups in 
identifiable background factors of educational import. 
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A COOPERATIVELY PLANNED SCHOOL 
PLANT PROGRAM FOR THE BRATTLEBORO, 
VERMONT, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Publication No. 12,228) 


Owen Meredith Parry, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1955 


The purpose of this study was to analyze school plant 
needs and develop a school plant program for Brattleboro 
Township, Vermont, through community participation. 

Research was conducted by the writer with a steering 
committee of eight members, who sought assistance and 
data from teachers, supervisors, administrators, lay per- 
sonnel, consultants and the Board of Education. Lay mem- 
bers were selected as recommended in How Can We Help 
Get Better Schools? by The National Citizens Commission 
for Public Schools. Techniques described in Operations 
Research by Arthur D. Little Associates of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, were used with lay members in data collec- 
tion. 

Five sub-committees were organized to collect and 
evaluate the following types of data: socio-economic back- 
grounds; educational policies; educational needs; popula- 
tion trends; population age groups; zoning restrictions; 
future building development; industrial growth; cultural, 
civic and religious growth; enrollment trends; financial 
status; assessed valuations; bonded debt; tax rates and 
revenues; present school plant. 

Results indicate extensive community use of schools in 
the areas of dramatics, recreation and adult education. 
The self-contained classroom concept is used in elemen- 
tary schools; a modified core in junior high. There isa 
need for central libraries in elementary buildings. In- 
creased interest is shown in home economics, arts and 
crafts, and business education in high school. The trans- 
portation system is extensive but handicapped by lack of 
lunch facilities in some buildings. Population increase 
has been steady with major growth in the south and west. 
A gradual increase is anticipated. Elementary enrollment 
will be 27.6 per cent higher in the 1958-59 peak year and 
will continue to the middle 1960’s. The high school peak 
will come in 1964-65, 29.7 per cent above 1952-53. 

Buildings are well located travel-wise, but are on 
small sites, except for the high school. Audio-visual fa- 
cilities are inadequate; health facilities are available but 
inadequate. Utilization is high in elementary schools. In 
high school overcrowding will develop first in the areas of 
science and industrial arts. Tax valuations have increased 
in the last decade, but have not kept pace with gain in 
building construction cost. Voters have continually voted 
favorably on school tax and capital outlay proposals. 

The general conclusion, based upon a study of the edu- 
cational program, is that balance should be maintained in 
elementary schools by shifting attendance district bound- 
aries and assignment of transported pupils. The school 
district should undertake a program of site improvement 
and expansion, also improvement of audio-visual facilities. 
New construction and remodelling should be based upon 
thorough planning, as follows: 














Enlarge Oak Grove to ten classrooms; add gymnasium, 
lockers, showers; shop; cafeteria kitchen; library; 
lighting; repair exterior masonry; install acoustical 
control; extend site. 


Add cafeteria kitchen at Green Street. 


Replace Academy School with a new building (K-6); 
make temporary improvement in lighting, window 
shades, fire escapes. This building will increase ac- 
cessibility for students and remove them from down- 
town traffic. 


Make no major changes at Canal Street, but improve 
site. 


Purchase an 8-10 acre site on Putney Road for possi- 
ble elementary need. 


Use present high school to house grades 7-12, make 
minor improvements, as recommended, 


Close Esteyville. 
Sell Chase Street building. 


Priority must be in elementary school construction 
with emphasis on the replacement of Academy School. At 
present costs replacement and remodelling, exclusive of 
site costs will be about $425,000, well under statutory 
limits. State Aid tor buildings would reduce this total to 
$345,000 for township financing. 

Community participation in school plant planning is a 
slow and laborious method, but well worthwhile in the in- 
sight gained by the public into educational problems and 
the support for capital outlay which results. 

280 pages. $3.50. Mic 55-165 


A SUGGESTED GUIDE FOR USE OF THE 
RELATED ARTS IN AN INTEGRATED 
CURRICULUM AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL IN 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
A STUDY TO ENRICH THE GENERAL 
CLASSROOM PROGRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS OF BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


(Publication No. 12,230) 


Andrew Taft Power, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1955 


General Statement 

The purpose of this study is to develop a suggested 
guide for administrators, supervisors and teachers to aid 
in establishing and operating a program of related arts 
which can be integrated with and used to enrich the general 
educational program of the elementary schools of Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 





Organization of the Study 








The study is in two parts; the “Investigation,” and the 
“Guide.” In the “Investigation” these specific problems 
are considered: 


To examine the stated objectives of elementary 
education for Bloomfield, compare them with those of 
the schools used in the study, and establish ways and 
means by which the related arts can contribute to the 
objectives of the elementary school program of Bloom- 
field. 


To investigate the present status of the related arts 
in the public elementary schools of Bloomfield. 
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In the “Guide” these specific problems are considered: 


To develop a suggested guide for use of the related 
arts in an integrated curriculum in the public elemen- 
tary schools of Bloomfield. 


To outline the responsibilities of administrators, 
classroom teachers, and consultants for implementa- 
tion of the proposed guide. 


Procedure of the Research 

The normative-survey method of research was em- 
ployed in the elementary schools of Bloomfield and in ele- 
mentary schools which lie within a radius of approximately 
one hundred miles of Bloomfield. Portions of the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and New Jersey were 
included. 





Conclusions 
On the basis of this study the following conclusions 
were drawn: 





Authorities are essentially in agreement that learn- 
ing by doing is a basic educational concept. 


There is a limited body of literature to supplement 
this viewpoint. 


Isolated cases exist in which imaginative teachers, 
even without a guide, carry on a limited integrated re- 
lated arts program. 


Instead of isolated examples of an integrated related 
arts program, however, American schools should rather 
consistently show integrated related arts programs as 
concrete evidence of their verbal expressions of a 
democratic philosophy of education. 


The following conclusions were also drawn relative to 
the present status of the related arts in the public elemen- 
tary schools of Bloomfield: 


Compared with the schools in nearby towns, Bloom- 
field’s elementary school program of related arts is 
inadequate. 


Bloomfield’s program is strongest in fine arts and 
weakest in homemaking and industrial arts. 


Space for related arts laboratories is non-existent. 


The related arts program from necessity must be 
carried on in the regular classroom. 


Any guide which makes a realistic approach to 
Bloomfield’s needs must be designed to maintain the 
program in fine arts and music, to develop a program 
in homemaking and industrial arts and to integrate with 
general classroom work. 


Recommendations 

A guide is proposed for use of four related arts; fine 
art, homemaking, music, and industrial arts, in an inte- 
grated program for the kindergarten through the sixth 
grade for the public elementary schools of Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 

Proposals in the guide are organized to suggest inte- 
gration with five major areas of learning: language arts, 
social studies, mathematics, science, and physical educa- 
tion and health, 

Proposals are made to meet child needs in three 








general age groups: kindergarten and grades one and two, 
grades three and four, and grades five and six. 
Recommendations are made relative to the duties of 
administrators, teachers, and consultants in the use of the 
guide. 508 pages. $6.35. MicA 55-1595 


A CRITICAL EVALUATION OF THE POLICIES 
GOVERNING AMERICAN INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ATHLETICS; WITH THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF PRINCIPLES TO GUIDE THE FORMATION 
OF POLICIES FOR AMERICAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 


(Publication No. 12,237) 


Edward J. Shea, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1954 


This study critically evaluates twenty-four representa- 
tive athletic policies from educational professional groups, 
the athletic conferences allied with the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, and the Eastern Collegiate Athletic 
Conference. 

The evaluation involves the acquirement of statements 
of purposes of higher education and intercollegiate athlet- 
ics, the execution of a logical analysis of relationships be- 
tween such purposes, the derivation of educational criteria 
from the concepts which resulted from the analysis, and 
the application of the criteria to the policies to reveal 
their educational intent and worth. The entire process 
contributes to the development of statements of principles 
which provide guidance in the formation of policies whose 
purposes are compatible with the purposes of higher edu- 
cation. 

The nature of the evaluative criteria and the statements 
of principles are related to general directives of conduct 
which reflect the deep lying general notions that make up 
the intellectualized value elements of the culture of a dem- 
ocratic society and become the basis for the development 
of moral principles and ideals. 

The validation for the establishment of varying degrees 
of correlation between purposes and the statements of 
principles which evolved from the evaluative process, is 
claimed in the evidence presented by authoritative opinion 
and judgment meeting in consistent agreement and ex- 
pressed in instances of the highest degree of relationships. 
Substantiation for findings is secured from recognized 
authorities in physical education and athletics, the com- 
missioners of athletic conferences, committee members 
of the educational professional groups, and the chief execu- 
tive officers of institutions of higher learning. 

Three classifications of athletic policies satisfactorily 
meet all educational criteria. These are: Institutional 
Control and Responsibility (which embraces the policy on 
Departmental Status - Financial Control), upon which the 
effective realization of all other policies depend; Status 
and Qualifications of Athletic Personnel, which provides 
for a type of educational leadership whose influence di- 
rectly aids the student in the development of values related 
to all areas of educational concern; and Amateurism, 
whose position of validity in the cultural, democratic na- 
ture of modern day American society required evaluation 
under conflicting evidence. 
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The policies to which the criteria do not apply are 
Scouting, Cooperation with Athletic and Educational Organ- 
izations, and Participation For All Students. 

Varying degrees of interpretation of policies evidenced 
by the detailed rules and regulations of athletic confer- 
ences results in the negative application of the criteria 
toward certain aspects of the policies related to Recruit- 
ment of Athletics, Financial Aid — Subsidization, Freshmen 
Participation, Limitation of Participation ~ Years of Com- 
petition, and Post-Season Contests. 

The athletic policies which satisfactorily meet various 
portions of the educational criteria related to intellectual, 
physical, social, moral, and emotional values are: Stand- 
ards of Conduct — Sportsmanship, Health of Participants, 
Limitation of Sports Seasons and Practice Periods — Con- 
trol of the Number and Frequency of Contests, Scheduling 
of Contests, Non-Collegiate Competition — Outside Partici- 
pation, Residence Requirement and Transfer — Freshmen 
Participation, Special Privileges, Admission Standards, 
Recruitment of Athletes, Financial Aid, Academic Require- 
ments, Location of Contests — Facilities, Relations with 
Secondary Schools, Public Relations — External Relation- 
ships, and Statements of Purposes of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics. 

The consistent application and enforcement of sound 
general institutional policies to the administration of all 
activity programs, including intercollegiate athletics, by 
an institution of higher learning, guided by principles 
which reflect the intellectualized value elements of the 
culture of modern American society, more effectively aid 
the institution to meet its primary purposes. 

807 pages. $10.09. MicA 55-1596 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SCHOOL LAW 
WITH APPLICATIONS TO ALABAMA’S 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 


(Publication No. 12,389) 


Rex Allwin Turner, Ed.D. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1955 


Supervisor: Raymond Harry White 


The Problem 


The problem of this research study is * Principles of 
School Law With Applications to Alabama’s Public School 
System.” The problem is concerned with the principles of 
law that pertain directly to school administration and su- 
pervision. Special emphasis is given to the legal structure 
of Alabama’s public school system. The Alabama Supreme 
Court decisions and attorney general opinions are cited 
wherever possible to point up each particular principle of 
law. 


Purpose of the Study 


The purpose of this study is twofold: first, to present 
the principles of law that are especially common to the 
needs of school board members, administrators, and 
teachers; and second, to make specific application of 
those principles to the Alabama public school system. In 
this study the writer has been concerned particularly with 
the principles of law. The writer is committed to the idea 





that particular stress should be placed upon the principles 
of law and that from those principles, practical applica- 
tions can be made to actual school situations. When those 
who make decisions understand the principles of law in- 
volved, they should be able to chart intelligently their own 
course. 


Method of Research 


The writer, from his broad field of specialization in 
school administration, has drawn upon his knowledge and 
wide reading in such areas as school finance, school busi- 
ness administration, public finance, and school law in 
order to evaluate the need for such a study and to decide 
the measure and bounds of it. Further, the writer, from 
his background and knowledge of general law and tech- 
niques of legal research, has applied the same to the prin- 
ciples of school law. 

The techniques and procedures of research involved in 
this study include the reading of the constitutional and leg- 
islative enactments that pertain to Alabama’s public school 
system. They further include the briefing of the Alabama 
Supreme Court cases and the Alabama attorney general 
opinions involving schools. These techniques and proce- 
dures also include the briefing of supreme court cases 
from other states where a particular point or principle of 
law involving school matters has not been before the Ala- 
bama Supreme Court. 


Utilization of the Study 


This study is to the school administrator or teacher 
what a course in business law is to one majoring in busi- 
ness administration. It is designed to provide for school 
administrators and teachers those competencies in legal 
matters that are relevant to the administration and good 
order of Alabama’s public school system. School board 


members should also find the study quite helpful. 
574 pages. $7.18. MicA 55-1597 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS 


A STUDY OF BOOKKEEPING EMPLOYMENT TO 
IMPROVE BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


(Publication No. 12,226) 


Sister M. Saint Agnes Moran, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Paul S. Lomax, 


The Problem 

The problem included an investigation of the activities 
of bookkeeping employees, of the practices and require- 
ments of bookkeeping offices, and of bookkeeping courses 
taught in public high schools in order to provide a basis 
for recommendations to improve bookkeeping instructional 


materials and equipment. 





The study was limited to 67 office managers, 496 em- 


ployees engaged as bookkeeping workers, and 13 teachers 
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of bookkeeping in 12 public high schools; the geographical 
area to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Need for the Study 

The need for the study was based on five fundamental 
facts: (1) Incompetency and maladjustment of beginning 
bookkeepers, (2) employers’ criticisms of school training, 
(3) changing aspects of bookkeeping as a vocation, (4) lag 
in improvement of bookkeeping instructional materials and 
equipment in the schools as compared with the needs of 
bookkeeping occupations, and (5) the increasing numbers 
engaged in the occupation. 





Procedures 

All office managers and seventy-five bookkeeping em- 
ployees were interviewed. All of the former and two hun- 
dred sixty-six of the 496 employees answered the question 
naires, 

Findings from the questionnaires of office managers 
concerning educational requirements, training, promotion, 
and characteristics of employees were tabulated and ana- 
lyzed. Findings from the teachers’ questionnaires gave 
information about enrollments of bookkeeping students, 
application of bookkeeping, and materials and aids used in 
teaching the subject. Findings from the employees’ ques- 
tionnaires dealt with bookkeeping activities, training 
needed, courses studied, skills, knowledges and personal- 
ity traits necessary for bookkeeping employment. 





Findings 

Bookkeeping employees checked all of the eighty-two 
activities listed on the questionnaires. A number of activi- 
ties used by bookkeeping employees are not taught in the 
high school. Activities taught in school were divided into 
three groups: (1) those given sufficient attention, (2) those 
given insufficient attention, and (3) those given too much 
attention. 

There is a dearth of mechanical equipment available to 
bookkeeping teachers for supplementing their work. A high 
mortality exists in enrollment from first-year to second- 
year bookkeeping. Employers criticized inaccurate figur- 
ing and poor penmanship of employees. 

In the sixty-seven business offices, 630 bookkeeping 
machines and 1459 calculators were found in use. The oc- 
cupational patterns of bookkeeping jobs are changing con- 
stantly. 

Valuable materials can be procured from business of- 
fices to supplement textbooks. Desirable personality traits 
are essential. Employers suggest courses that will pro- 
mote good citizenship and job integrity. 

Training on the job is provided by one-third of the 
firms in their offices and by two-thirds in outside courses. 





Conclusions 

1, Forty-seven per cent of the bookkeeping employees 
needed a great deal of adjustment in applying school train- 
ing in the business office. 

2. Two-thirds of the employers require some skill in 
operating mechanical equipment and eighty-eight per cent 
prefer employees to have this skill when they accept posi- 
tions, 

3. Bookkeeping training in the high school should be 
made as practical as possible, since formal education be- 
yond high school is not usually required. 

4, Skill was listed as the most important factor in job 








promotion. Seniority, responsibility, merit rating and per- 
sonality followed respectively. 

0. The high degree of specialization and mechanization 
of the bookkeeping office offers a challenge to curriculum 
directors and bookkeeping teachers to revamp the book- 
keeping courses of study and to integrate the use of ma- 
chines. 

6. Standards of proficiency in quantity and quality of 
work are required by eighty-three per cent of employers. 

7. Employees’ comments suggest that: (1) Materials 
be more practical, (2) instruction be given on adding and 
bookkeeping machines, and (3) teaching of bookkeeping be 
made more realistic. 248 pages. $3.10. MicA 55-1598 


EDUCATION, HISTORY 


TRENDS IN STATE LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
THE CURRICULUM OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Publication No. 12,200) 


Walter Louis Brauer, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Alonzo G. Grace 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the trends 
in state legislation affecting the curriculum of the public 
schools. The study examined and presented the public 
school curriculum as provided by state law in each of the 
forty-eight states in 1930, 1940, and 1950; compared the 
legislated curriculum requirements in 1950 with those of 
1930 and 1940; and examined the trends in curriculum 
legislation as they relate to cultural trends of the 1920- 
1950 period. Conclusions and implications were drawn as 
indicated by the data concerning the trends of states to 
legislate the curriculum. 

A search was made through the statutes of the forty- 
eight states for all laws relating to the curriculum which 
were in effect in 1930, in 1940 or in 1950. All the legisla- 
tive provisions were classified under seventy-four sub- 
jects or activities, These subjects and activities were 
grouped in the following categories: nationalism; health; 
conservation of human and material resources; practical 
and fine arts; religion, social behavior and humaneness; 
“basic” subjects; and miscellaneous subjects. Each cate- 
gory with its sub-groups was set in tabular form to show 
the incidence of each subject or activity in each of the 
states for 1930, 1940 and 1950. The tables indicate a man- 
datory, prohibitory or permissive statutory curricular 
provision. Descriptions and quotations of various legisla- 
tive provisions have been presented in some detail. 

The cultural trends of the period 1920-1950 were de- 
termined through a search of the literature by authorities 
of the period. This study sought to point out apparent re- 
lationships of cultural trends and concurrent trends in 
curriculum legislation, and not to infer causes. 

The study showed a decrease of twelve curricular pro- 
visions in 1950 from a total of 1043 in 1930. One hundred 
twenty-seven provisions were removed from the statutes 
while one hundred fifteen were being added. Small gains, 
numerically, for the twenty-year period were shown in five 
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categories and a decided decrease in the basic subjects. 
The subjects of safety education and conservation of nat- 
ural resources were added to the statutes most frequently 
during the period of the study. Most states were steadily 
adding prescriptions, some states were both adding and 
subtracting, while a few states had greatly reduced the 
number of prescriptions. No subject has been uniformly 
prescribed but the subject of alcohol and narcotics is re- 
quired in forty-seven states. 

The study revealed few prescriptions that appeared to 
have a well defined, direct relatedness to cultural changes. 
But a degree of relatedness did appear with respect to the 
curricular provisions for: conservation of natural re- 
sources, agriculture, basic subjects, safety education, na- 
tionalism, Negro history, and cooperative economics. 

There is a definite need for the determination of the 
proper areas of curriculum activity of the legislature, the 
state school authority, and the local school, to further the 
best educational program for children. The rights of chil- 
dren, teachers, parents and the community are in danger 
of being manipulated when special interest groups exert 
considerable influence in the enactment of state curricular 
prescriptions. The legislatures which designate non- 
school agencies to prepare curriculum materials for the. 
public schools are not helping develop a sound educational 
program. Attempts to improve the curriculum by haphaz- 
ard legislation ignores the need of relating the new mate- 
rial to the total school program and tends to destroy the 
initiative of people professionally qualified to work on the 
curriculum, 

As compared with the first quarter of the century, dur- 
ing the second quarter states, generally, have enacted cur- 
ricular prescriptions at a greatly reduced rate. This 
trend can be expected to continue unless the growth of mili- 
tant nationalism continues along with increased world ten- 
sions which may well bring greater legislative control of 
the curriculum. 309 pages. $3.86. MicA 55-1599 


A HISTORY OF TEACHER 
CERTIFICATION IN ARIZONA 


(Publication No. 12,361) 


Alburn Martin Gustafson, Ph.D. 
University of Arizona, 1955 


The purpose of this study was to present a historical 
treatment of teacher certification in Arizona in order to 
give a better understanding of the problem as it exists 
today. Standards of preparation prescribed for holders of 
certificates influence to a considerable degree the quality 
of education in public schools. With comparatively little 
written on the subject heretofore, it seemed fitting to bring 
together in one volume many of the details which are scat- 
tered in a number of different sources. The development 
of certification was traced from early territorial days to 
the current year of 1955. 

The history of teacher certification in Arizona was one 
of gradual growth and development. From the time that 
certificates were granted by county school superintendents 
in 1868 and by county boards of examiners in 1871 to the 
present day, in which they are issued by the state board of 
education, the story of certification was largely concerned 





with revision rather than breaking abruptly with the past. 
The new was incorporated with the old to meet the needs of 
an ever growing school system. 

The problem embraced a study of the different types 
and aspects of certification throughout the history of Ari- 
zona in relation to the following topics: 


. The Beginnings of Teacher Certification in Arizona. 


The Territorial and State Boards of Education. 
The County Board of Examiners. 
The Territorial Board of Examiners. 

. Revocation of Teachers’ Certificates. 

. Temporary and Emergency Certification. 


The Development of Present Day Rules and Regula- 
tions. 


The Influence of Organizations and Committees on 
Teacher Certification in Arizona. 


Most of the data used was drawn from primary sources 
of which the more important were: the Arizona Session 
Laws, the Nevada Session Laws, the Revised Codes of Ari- 
zona, the Minutes of the Territorial and State Boards of 
Education, the Minutes of the Territorial Board of Exam- 
iners, the Minutes of the State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Biennial Reports of the Superintendents of Public 
Instruction, the Rules and Regulations for the Certification 
of Teachers and Adminristrators in Arizona, and the Opin- 
ions of the Attorney General of Arizona. 

Supplementing the primary sources of data given above 
were personal interviews, unpublished letters, and miscel- 
laneous bulletins and reports issued by such groups as the 
Arizona State Board of Education Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education and Certification and the Arizona Edu- 
cation Association Advisory Committee on Certification. 

Secondary sources, which were used sparingly, included 
the Legislative History of Arizona by George H. Kelly, 
“The Establishment of the Arizona School System” by Sam- 
uel Pressly McCrea, History of Public School Education in 
Arizona by Stephen B. Weeks, Pioneer Days in Arizona by 
Frank C, Lockwood, Memorial of A. P. K. Safford by John 
Wasson, State Laws and Regulations Governing Teachers’ 
Certificates by Katharine M. Cook, and Development of 
State Programs for the Certification of Teachers by Ben- 
jamin W. Frazier. 

Results of this study indicated that Arizona was in the 
forefront in matters of teacher certification since territo- 
rial days. Especially was this true with regard to central- 
ization of certification authority as early as 1871, and to 
standards of qualification required for teachers’ certificate 
since 1885. Indicated, also, is the probability that Arizona 
will continue to maintain high standards and to revise its 
certification rules and regulations to meet the needs of new 
conditions of changing times. 

557 pages. $6.97. MicA 55-1600 
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HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN THE STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGES OF ALABAMA 
IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


(Publication No. 12,233) 


Donald Joseph Salls, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Dr. Leonard A, Larson 


Statement of the Problem 

The problem of this study was to determine the changes 
that have taken place in the physical education programs of 
the state teachers colleges in Alabama from 1900 to 1950, 
and to relate these changes to certain factors in the state 
itself. The developments or changes in these programs 
are shown from the following categories: the purpose of 
physical education, curriculum, facilities, professional 
activities, intramural program, physical education faculty, 
and the training of the faculty. 

The factors which contributed to these changes are: 
World War I, educational studies, legislation, the Division 
of Physical Education, the State Athletic Association, fed- 
eral aid, and World War II. Other contributing factors 
were public school enrollment and the birth rate in Ala- 
bama. 





Method and Procedure 

A pilot study was conducted at one of five colleges and 
a check sheet was constructed and revised for visitations 
to four other institutions. At all of the colleges source 
material was collected concerning the changes which had 
occurred in physical education during the fifty year period. 
Records both recent and early were located in the library, 
the bursar’s office, and in the various storage or filing lo- 
cations of the five institutions. Trips were also made to 
Montgomery, Alabama, for information relating to both the 
changes and the factors which contributed to these changes. 
Documents were located in Montgomery at the Department 
of Archives and History, the State Department of Education, 
the State Board of Health, the State Welfare Agency, and 
the State Military Headquarters. 

The source materials collected for this problem were 
classified, the facts determined and clarified for the pre- 
sentation of the developments involved. A description of 
the changes, in chronological periods, was presented and 
followed by a description of the related factors. A com- 
parison of the physical education changes was also pre- 
sented. The factors involved were compared to the changes 
and the significant or closely related factors were deter- 
mined, 





Summary and Conclusions 

The five state teachers colleges have developed in 
many ways during this fifty year period. The degree pro- 
gram and curriculum were enlarged, enrollments in- 
creased, and their financial support has grown consider- 
ably. As the institutions became state teachers colleges, 
the two year normal school curriculum was increased to a 
four year curriculum. 

The physical education program developed from a serv- 
ice course function in 1920 to include the preparation of 
teachers in health and physical education. During the 
years from 1948 to 1950, a total of 584 specialized 








teachers in these two areas were graduated from the five 
colleges. The purpose of the program at these institutions 
changed from one that was almost uniform in the 1920’s, 
to the provision of a differentiated health or physical edu- 
cation program at each college during the 1940’s. 

Professional activities, attendance at health and physi- 
cal education societies, the formation of physical education 
clubs, and the organization of special conferences and 
meetings were increasingly sponsored at most of these col- 
leges. 

Indoor physical education facilities for health and phys- 
ical education were expanded. Four of the five colleges 
were provided with a new gymnasium, three were aided in 
the construction of a health and physical education building, 
and the fourth constructed a combined science and health 
education building. 

The combined physical education faculties numbered 
five in 1920, and twenty-seven in 1950. The training of the 
faculty increased from diploma and bachelor’s degree to 
education on the master’s degree level. A more advanced 
training for the faculty was the general rule rather than 
the exception in 1950. 

The factors of influence which were closely related to 
the physical education changes appeared to be: 


1. World War I and World War II. 
2. Educational studies in Alabama. 


Legislation for Physical Education. 


The State Athletic Association. 
Federal Financial Aid. 


3. 
4. The Division of Physical Education. 
De 
6. 


The above factors seem to have been more directly as- 
sociated with the physical education changes that occurred 
in the Alabama state teachers colleges during the first 
fifty years of this century. 

513 pages. $6.41. MicA 55-1601 


EDUCATION, PHYSICAL 


AN ELECTROMYOGRAPHIC STUDY OF THE 
SUPERFICIAL MUSCLES INVOLVED 
IN PRESCRIBED MOVEMENTS 


(Publication No. 12,385) 


Duane Richard Slaughter, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Professor Charles H. McCloy 


It was the purpose of this study to observe, by means 
of electromyography, the contractions of the biarticular 
muscles (muscles that act over two joints) involved in 
prescribed movements of the arms together with some of 
the other superficial muscles used in each such movement. 
The biarticular muscles studied were the long and short 
heads of the biceps brachii, the long head of the triceps 
brachii, and the pronator teres. 

The movements selected for study were such that, if 
the biarticular muscles contracted, they would tend to aid 
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the movement at the one joint, but would tend to hinder the 
movement at the other joint. For example, in the two-arm 
press (pushing a bar-bell upward to arms length from a 
position in front of the chest) the long head of the triceps 
brachii has the ability to extend the forearm, but if it con- 
tracted, it would tend to hinder the flexion of the upper 
arm, This movement, together with similar movements, 
was selected for study. 

Electromyograms were recorded from four subjects 
with the use of a model III-D Grass electroencephalograph. 
This instrument was equipped with four ink-writing record- 
ers which made it possible to obtain four records of action- 
potentials simultaneously. Surface electrodes were used 
for all electromyograms that were recorded for this study. 

The findings of this study justified the following con- 
clusions: 

1, The long head of the triceps brachii does not aid 
those movements in which a contraction of this portion of 
this muscle would tend to aid the extension of the forearm, 
but would tend to hinder the flexion of the arm. 

2. The long head of the triceps brachii does not aid 
those movements in which a contraction of this portion of 
this muscle would tend to aid the extension of the arm, but 
would tend to hinder the flexion of the forearm. 

3. The biceps brachii (both heads) aids only slightly the 
movement in which a contraction of this muscle would tend 
to aid flexion of the arm, but would tend to hinder extension 
of the forearm. 

4, As a general rule, the biceps brachii (both heads) 
aids, to a great extent, those movements in which a con- 
traction of this muscle would tend to aid flexion of the fore- 
arm, but would tend to hinder extension of the arm. The 
amount of aid this muscle contributes to these movements 
varies with the position in which the hand is held during 
the movement. 

5. The biceps brachii (both heads) aids those move- 
ments in which an eccentric (lengthening) contraction of 
this muscle would tend to allow the forearm to extend at 
the desired speed, but a concentric (shortening) contrac- 
tion would tend to aid the flexion of the arm. 

6. The biceps brachii (both heads) does not aid the 
movement in which a contraction of this muscle would tend 
to aid the supination of the hand, but would tend to hinder 
the extension of the forearm. 

7. The biceps brachii (both heads) aids the movement 
in which a contraction of this muscle would tend to aid the 
flexion of the forearm, but would tend to hinder the prona- 
tion of the hand. 

8. The pronator teres aids slightly in the movement in 
which a contraction of this muscle would tend to aid the 
flexion of the forearm, but would tend to hinder the supina- 
- tion of the hand. 101 pages. $1.26. MicA 55-1602 
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EDUCATION, PSYCHOLOGY 


A CLINICAL STUDY OF THE PERSONALITY 
STRUCTURES AND ADJUSTMENTS OF 
PUPILS UNDER-ACHIEVING AND 
OVER-ACHIEVING IN READING 


(Publication No. 10,572) 


Garth J. Blackham, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, 1954 


Purpose of the Study 

It was the purpose of this investigation to study the re- 
lationship between reading achievement and personality 
adjustment of a group of eighth and ninth grade pupils who 
were under-achieving in reading, and a group of pupils who 
were over-achieving in reading. More specifically, the 
purpose of the study was to compare the personality struc- 
tures, social and emotional adjustments, and home back- 
grounds of the subjects when the influence of intelligence, 
grade, and sex were controlled. 





Methodology 

A group of 155 eighth and ninth grade pupils in two 
rural schools were initially administered the California 
Reading Test and the California Short- Form Test of Men- 
tal Maturity. The raw scores obtained by the 155 pupils on 
the non-language section of the California Short- Form Test 
of Mental Maturity, and the Total score of the California 
Reading Test were converted to standard scores. Each 
pupil’s reading standard score was then divided by his non- 
language mental ability standard score, and a measure 
called the Reading Achievement Index was obtained for each 
pupil. Those pupils that obtained a Reading Achievement 
Index of .85 or lower were classified as Under-Achievers, 
and pupils who obtained a Reading Achievement Index of 
1.11 or higher were classified as Over-Achievers. Fifteen 
Under-Achievers were matched with fifteen Over- 
Achievers on the basis of intelligence (non-language score 
of the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity), 
grade, and sex. These fifteen matched pairs were the sub- 
jects used inthe study. 

Personality structure, social and emotional adjustment 
were evaluated by the Rorschach Test, the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, and the Mental Health Analysis. A question- 
naire, developed to obtain information about the subjects’ 
backgrounds, was completed for each subject by his teacher 
and the school nurse. The “t” test and chi square were the 
statistical techniques used in analyzing the data. 





Findings 

(1) The Over-Achievers, as a group, had significantly 
better mental health than the Under-Achievers, The differ- 
ence between the groups was significant at the .01 level. 

(2) Differences between the groups that approached 
statistical significance (at the .10 level) were found in the 
areas of behavior immaturity, emotional instability, feel- 
ings of inadequacy, and in attitudes concerning physical 
defects. While the Under-Achievers displayed a somewhat 
greater capacity to respond to emotional and environmental 
stimuli, their emotional responses were indicative of more 
impulsivity and immaturity than was true of the other 
group. 

(3) The Over-Achievers appeared to be primarily intro- 
versive (when M and FM were considered), while the 
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Under-Achievers were primarily extratensive. Although 
the Under-Achievers reflected a greater capacity to re- 
spond to environmental stimuli, the environment appeared 
to contain more elements of threat, frustration, hostility, 
and unhappiness for them. 

(4) The Over-Achievers, as a group, appeared to have a 
greater amount of intellectual energy at their disposal; 
intellectually they appeared to be more spontaneous, flex- 
ible, and creative. The Under-Achievers displayed a 
greater inability to make fine intellectual differentiations 
and perceptions. 

(5) No significant differences were found between the 
groups in the areas of close personal relationships, inter- 
personal skills, social participation, satisfying work and 
recreation, and adequate outlook and goals. 

(6) No significant differences were found between the 
groups in respect to child-parent relationships, family 
pressures, occupational status of fathers, marital status of 
parents, incidence of foreign language spoken in the home, 
and the prevalence of borken homes. 

It may be stated with a reasonable degree of confidence 
that there is a higher incidence of emotional difficulties in 
pupils who have experienced reading difficulty than in 
pupils who have achieved normally or better. 

167 pages. $2.09. MicA 55-1603 
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AND SCHOOL MARKS) 


(Publication No. 12,199) 


Augustus C, Blanks, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1954 


Chairman: Dr. Charles E, Skinner 


Purpose 

The problem of this investigation is to determine 
whether or not any statistically significant differences are 
to be found between certain background characteristics, 
personality, interests, school achievement, cumulative- 
grade-point-averages and ambitions of a group of mentally 
bright and a group of mentally dull Negro high school sen- 
iors. The significance of the study lies in the fact that 
this represents the first comprehensive attempt to ascer- 
tain the nature and extent of factors which tend to differ- 
entiate between mentally bright and mentally dull Negro 
high school seniors living in the South. 





Hypothesis 

The basic hypothesis is that no statistically significant 
differences exist between mentally bright and mentally dull 
Negro high school seniors in regard to their background, 
personality, interest, school achievement, cumulative- 
grade-point-averages, and ambitions. 

In order to test the above hypothesis, the investigator 
seeks answers to the following questions: 

1, Do mentally bright and mentally dull Negro high 
school seniors come from the same kind of homes and 
equivalent socio-economic conditions ? 





2. Are the differences in the personality test perform- 
ance of mentally bright and mentally dull Negro high school 
seniors statistically significant? 

3. Are the differences between the school achievement 
and cumulative-grade-point-averages of mentally bright 
and mentally dull Negro high school seniors statistically 
significant ? 

4. Are the differences in the ambitions and interests of 
mentally bright and mentally dull Negro high school seniors 
statistically significant? 


Subjects and Procedure 





The subjects of this investigation were selected from 
406 Negro high school seniors attending five public schools 
in Jefferson County, Alabama during the school year 
1953-54. The bright seniors consist of those students 
whose scores on the SRA Verbal and Non-Verbal Classifi- 
cation Forms are one standard deviation or more above the 
mean of the group. The dull seniors consist of those stu- 
dents whose scores are one standard deviation or more 
below the mean of the group. 

These two groups of students were administered a group 
of school achievement tests. These tests included (1) the 
cooperative General Achievement Tests I, II, and III: 

(2) the Cooperative English Test: Test Cl Reading Com- 
prehension; and (3) the Cooperative English Test (Usage, 
Spelling, Vocabulary). The Heston Personal Adjustment 
Inventory was used to ascertain the personality test per- 
formance of these seniors. Information pertaining to the 
background, interests, and ambitions of these seniors was 
secured through the administration of a questionnaire. 

The data secured were arranged in tabular form and 
mean scores, standard deviations, and percentages were 
computed. The t ratio statistic was used to test the sig- 
nificance of the difference between these statistics. The 
chi square technique was used to test the significance of 
the difference between data that were arranged in cate- 
gories. 


Results 








The results of this investigation indicate that such 
background factors as education of parents, average num- 
ber of siblings, occupations of fathers, and the economic 
status of homes does not constitute a differentiating char- 
acteristic in their mental test performance. 

The achievements test results indicate that bright sen- 
iors test significantly higher than dull seniors on all 
achievement tests administered. The percentage of bright 
seniors testing on or above the 50th percentile of the 
achievement tests is significantly higher than the percent- 
age of dull seniors. The percentage of bright seniors se- 
curing cumulative-grade-point-averages of A and B is 
Significantly higher than the percentage of dull seniors. 
The percentage of dull seniors securing cumulative-grade- 
point-averages of D is significantly higher than the bright 
seniors, 

The results of the personality test indicate that no dif- 
ferences are found to exist between such personality traits 
as home satisfaction, personal relation, confidence, emo- 
tional stability, and sociability. A statistically significant 
difference was found between the mean scores of the bright 
and dull seniors on the analytical thinking scale of the per- 
sonality inventory. 

Finally, educational aspiration, occupational prefer- 
ence, and interests did not constitute a differentiating 
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characteristic in the test performance of these two 
groups of students. 


Conclusions 

It may be concluded that social factors and personality 
test performance do not differentiate between mentally 
bright and mentally dull Negro high school seniors to the 
same extent as school achievement and marks accumulated 
in school. 203 pages. $2.54. MicA 55-1604 





THE PREDICTION OF FRESHMAN 
SCHOLARSHIP FROM A COMBINATION 
OF STANDARDIZED TEST SCORES 
AND HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


(Publication No. 12,363) 


Harold Martin Chapman, Ph.D. 
University of Houston, 1955 


The purpose of this study was to determine the value of 
a combination of standardized test scores and high school 
grades for predicting scholastic achievement of freshman 
students in their first semester at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 

In February 1953, 99 freshman students entered the 
university and took the orientation examinations. In Sep- 
tember of the same year 70 of these students returned to 
the campus and resumed their work. Sample One was com- 
posed of these 70 returning students. Sample Two was 
composed of 100 students randomly selected from the class 
entering in September 1953. 

Scores from the ACE Psychological Examination, the 
Cooperative English Mechanics of Expression, the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test and the Sheer Self-Concept Test, to- 
gether with high school grades, gave a total of ten predic- 
tor variables. Five of these, ACE Q and L-scores, the 
English score, the Reading test score and high school 
grades, were found to bear the closest relationship to the 
criterion measure (GPA) and were, therefore selected for 
the multiple regression equations. 

In Sample One this combination of five variables ac- 
counted for 40.50 per cent of the total variance in fresh- 
man scholarship. In Sample Two these same variables 
accounted for 52.35 per cent of the total variance. 

From the study the following conclusions were made: 

1) High school grade averages continue to be one of the 
best single predictors of scholastic achievement at the 
college freshman level. 

2) The Cooperative English Test, Mechanics of Expres- 
sion, proved to be a very worthwhile instrument to use for 
prediction. 

3) The ACE Psychological Examination, and particularly 
its Q-score, as a predictive device failed to measure up to 
the findings of other investigators in this area. 

4) The importance of reading ability in college achieve- 
ment is generally recognized. The results obtained here, 
from the Iowa Ailent Reading Test, indicate the need for the 
inclusion of some such measure when attempting to predict 
freshman scholarship. 

5) The measures predict better at the higher levels than 
at the lower. The high achievers were underestimated by 
an average of .56 grade points. The low achievers were 





over-estimated by .60 to 1.28 grade points on the 
average. 

6) It is reasonable to assume that personality factors 
bear some relationship to college success. Though the 
Sheer Self-Concept Test failed to show consistently signifi- 
cant relationships to GPA, the trends are sufficient to 
warrant further consideration for research. 

66 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1605 
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TRAINING OF A SELECTED GROUP 
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(Publication No. 12,209) 


Cecil R. Forster, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of the present study is: 

(1) To determine the relationship between test achieve- 
ment and success in training in a selected group of tuber- 
culous patients. 

(2) To compare the test performance of patients suc- 
cessfully pursuing training or employment against those 
who failed to pursue or complete plans developed in voca- 
tional counseling and to determine if there are test pat- 
terns which might be useful as predictive measures for 
success in training. 

(3) To determine whether the type of treatment is a fac- 
tor in achieving success in training. Has surgical inter- 
vention, with its resultant quicker recovery, affected the 
individual’s drive or interest. 

(4) To discover what type of employment is most fre- 
quently represented in the successful group. 





Procedures 

The population in this study includes 75 veterans of 
World War II who were treated for pulmonary tuberculosis 
at Halloran Veterans Administration Hospital. Each pa- 
tient was referred to the vocational counselor for intensive 
counseling by the medical service when determined by the 
treatment physician to be medically feasible for vocational 
rehabilitation. All patients completed counseling prior to 
May 1, 1950. A battery of tests including the Wechsler 
Bellevue Intelligence Scales, the Kuder Preference Record, 
the Minnesota Clerical Test and the Bennett Test of Me- 
chanical Comprehension was administered to each patient 
in the course of counseling. All patients were sent a cover- 
ing letter and questionnaire which they were asked to fill 
in. Wherever possible a personal interview with the patient 
was obtained to provide a check on the information sub- 
mitted in the questionnaire. 

On the basis of the interview and questionnaire material, 
the total sample was divided into two criterion groups; the 
patients successfully pursuing training or employment 
(Group S) and those failing to pursue or complete plans 
developed in vocational counseling (Group U). Utilizing 
the Table of Random Numbers, both groups were subdivided 
in order to determine whether any significant difference in 
one half of the population was equally demonstrable in the 
other half. In order to determine which of the 25 vari- 
ables provided by the 4 tests discriminate with statistical 
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significance between the criterion groups for each variable, 
Student’s “t” test for the significance of the difference be- 
tween uncorrelated means was used. 


Results 

The test performance of Group I subjects reveals no 
statistically significant differences at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. All “t” scores are less than 2.034. 

Based on the lack of statistically significant differ - 
ences among the scores of the criterion group, no signifi- 
cant differences should be found in Group II. 

The test performance of Group II subjects reveals a 
consistent pattern compared to Group I except for Block 
Design. At the 5 per cent level of confidence, a “t” score 
of 2.55 on the Block Design sub-test of the Wechsler 
Bellevue Scale is statistically significant. The test per- 
formance of Group II subjects is otherwise consistent with 
Group I subjects in that no statistically significant differ- 
ences are present. 





Conclusions 

(1) The study has developed no relationship between 
test achievement and success in training in a selected 
group of tuberculous patients. 

(2) When the test performance of patients successfully 
pursuing training or employment was compared to the test 
performance of those who failed to pursue or complete 
plans developed in vocational counseling, there were no 
test patterns which might be useful as predictive meas- 
ures for success in training. 

(3) There was no significant relationship found between 
success in training and type of treatment, 

(4) The type of employment most frequently represented 
in the successful group is classified as clerical and sales. 

118 pages. $1.48. MicA 55-1606 











HISTAMINE TOLERANCE AND PERCEIVED 
MOVEMENT: A STUDY OF VISUALLY 
PERCEIVED MOVEMENT AS RELATED TO 
PERFORMANCE IN THE AUTOKINETIC EFFECT 
AND RORSCHACH MOVEMENT RESPONSES 
MEASURED AGAINST HISTAMINE TOLERANCE 


(Publication No. 12,214) 


Stanley Roy Graham, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1954 


In order to test the hypothesis of this study it was nec- 
essary to accomplish the following: 


I. A relationship between histamine tolerance and the 
varying degree of observable psychiatric distress 
had to be demonstrated. 


. The validity of the technique of obtaining histamine 
tolerance by the Steinman method of evaluating 
human figure drawings had to be investigated. 


. The relationship between histamine tolerances and 
movement responses given on the Rorschach test 
had to be investigated. 


. The relationship between histamine tolerance and 
autokinetic movement had to be investigated. 


V. In order to provide an additional link in the chain of 
evidence by which perceived movement may be 
studied in its concomitance with histamine toler- 
ance, the relationship between movement responses 
given on the Rorschach test and movement invoked 
by the autokinetic effect had to be investigated. 


Basic Hypothesis 





It was hypothesized that Variations in histamine toler- 
ance would occur concomitant with variations in perceived 
movement, 

The population for this study consisted of 54 male and 
female psychiatric patients from the Creedmoor Institute 
for Psychobiologic Studies. They ranged in age from 20 
to 55. 


Results and Conclusions 








The correlation coefficient between histamine tolerance 
and the varying degree of observable psychiatric distress 
was +.686. This correlation was shown to be significant 
at better than the one percent level of confidence. It was 
not however high enough to allow for any real predictive 
efficiency on an individual basis. 

The correlation coefficient between actual histamine 
tolerance and the estimated tolerance obtained by use of 
the Steinman manual was +.702. This correlation also 
proved to be significant at better than the one percent level 
of confidence. However predictive efficiency was too low 
to allow for substitution of the estimated histamine toler- 
ance for actual tolerances. Both actual and estimated tol- 
erances were used in further evaluation of the data and the 
extent to which they seemed to relate similarly to the ex- 
perimental variables tended to bear out the significance 
of the correlation. 

The correlation coefficient between estimated hista- 
mine tolerance and Rorschach movement responses was 
+ ,.100. The correlation coefficient between actual hista- 
mine tolerance was +.132. Both correlations were in- 
Significant. 

The correlation coefficients between Rorschach move- 
ment responses and autokinetic judgements were + .191 
and +.054,. These correlations were also shown to be in- 
Significant. 

The correlation coefficient between estimated histamine 
tolerance and autokinetic judgements was +.328. This was 
shown to demonstrate a significant relationship. The pre- 
dictive efficiency of such a relationship was however too 
low to allow for either individual or group prediction. The 
correlation coefficient between actual histamine tolerance 
and the autokinetic judgements was + .765. This correla- 
tion was not only shown to have significance at far better 
than the one percent level of confidence, but, estimates of 
predictive efficiency were sufficiently high to allow for 
group prediction. 

It was concluded that: 


I, A relationship between histamine tolerance and 
psychiatric distress had been demonstrated. 


Il. A relationship between the estimated histamine 
tolerances and the actual histamine tolerances 
was demonstrated. This relationship was how- 
ever not sufficiently defined as to allow for indi- 
vidual prediction of histamine tolerance in this 
experimental population. 
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III, No relationship between histamine tolerance and 
Rorschach movement was found. 


IV. A relationship between histamine tolerance and 
autokinetic movement was demonstrated. 


V. No relation between Rorschach movement and 
Autokinetic movement was demonstrated. 


The Basic hypothesis was thus found to be invalid, inas- 
much as contrary to the hypothesis one of the two indices 
of perceived movement did not vary concomitantly with 
variations in histamine tolerance. 

70 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1607 


READING RETARDATION AND THE 
LANGUAGE ARTS: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF THE FUNCTIONING OF RETARDED AND 

NON-RETARDED READERS IN A GROUP 
QF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


(Publication No. 12,216) 


Rosa Hagin, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Charles E. Skinner 


The purpose of this study was to investigate language 
factors which might be related to retardation in reading 
through a comparison of the language arts achievement of 
a group of retarded and non-retarded readers from a clin- 
ical population of behavior problems. Twenty measures of 
language arts functioning were administered and data were 
treated statistically in order to (1) determine individual 
patterns of functioning of each subject in such areas of the 
language arts as visual and auditory perception of verbal 
material, visual-motor functioning, written and oral lan- 
guage, vocabulary, and conceptual use of language (2) test 
the significance of differences which were found to exist 
between the functioning of a group of retarded and a group 
of non-retarded readers in the areas studied (3) examine 
the differences which were found to exist between the two 
groups for possibie evidences of immaturity of develop- 
ment of the skills and knowledge which are basic to lan- 
guage arts achievement. 

The population for the study was drawn from a group of 
Children who were diagnosed as behavior problems at the 
mental hygiene clinic of a large psychiatric hospital. The 
subjects were paired in terms of age, sex, and intelligence 
quotient. It was essential to the experimental design that 
the non-retarded readers who constituted the control 
group had been drawn from the same clinical population as 
were the retarded readers. It was felt that a control group 
of this nature would help to minimize the effect of prob- 
lem behavior upon findings and would bring language fac- 
tors into high relief. 

Significant differences occurred in all measures of 
auditory and visual perception of verbal material. In the 
area of visual-motor functioning, problems of angulation, 
substitution of loops for dots, use of cues, and changes in 
direction occurred more frequently among retarded read- 
ers than among controls. The two groups were not found 
to differ in any aspect of laterality which was investigated. 
Incidence of ambilaterality, left-sided preferences, or any 





combinations of agreement of eye, hand, and foot prefer- 
ences did not significantly differentiate the two groups. In 
contrast, measures of oral and written language, which 
included word naming, analysis of samples of oral language, 
spelling, and speech inventory, did discriminate between 
the two groups. Three measures of conceptual use of lan- 
guage differentiated between the two groups. Measures of 
extent of vocabulary, accuracy of recalled definitions, and 
quality of definitions yielded statistically significant differ- 
ences. The groups did not differ with respect to the meas- 
ure of word meanings which required a picture, rather than 
a verbal response. 

The achievement of subjects was compared with nor- 
mals and examined for evidences of immaturity in the lan- 
guage arts. In thirteen of the fifteen measures which 
could be treated quantitatively, a significantly higher per 
cent of the retarded readers functioned below expectancy. 
Further evidences of immaturity were found in qualitative 
analysis of the word matching test, the Bender Visual- 
Motor Gestalt Test, the age of beginning speech, and the 
development of articulatory efficiency. 

The basis hypothesis was substantiated in that retarda- 
tion in reading insofar as the subjects of this study were 
concerned, was found to be associated with inadequacy in 
dealing with other areas of the language arts. Data from 
profiles which compared the language arts functioning of 
the subjects of this study with the standards found in pre- 
vious investigations of the development of normal children 
lent support to the secondary hypothesis, i.e. the charac- 
teristics of the retarded readers of this study did not give 
evidence of any unique defect, but rather demonstrated 
varying degrees of immaturity of functioning in the lan- 
guage arts. 151 pages. $1.89. MicA 55-1608 


AN INVESTIGATION OF PERSONALITY 
CHARACTERISTICS ASSOCIATED 
WITH SELF-ADEQUACY 


(Publication No. 12,217) 


Barbara J. Hampton, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


The purpose of this study is to test three hypotheses 
related to the concept of the adequate self as developed in 
phenomenological theory. Within that theory the self is 
considered adequate in the degree to which it is able to 
admit all perceptions of reality into the self-organization. 
It is hypothesized that the adequate self, in relation to the 
less adequate self is: (1) Less likely to feel threatened by 
its experience, (2) More accepting in attitudes toward 
others, and (3) Less subject to conflict. 

Self-adequacy is operationally defined as (1) Ability to 
make a realistic appraisal of abilities, measured by a dis- 
crepancy score based on a comparison of subjects’ ratings 
of anticipated performance on tests of intelligence and 
reading skills with actual performance, and (2) Ability to 
admit statements about self, which although true, may be 
considered to be damaging. This ability is measured by a 
List of Damaging Statements (LDS) developed for this 
study and consisting of a series of statements fulfilling the 
following criteria: (1) The statements were judged as 
either true or false for most people by four psychologists. 
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(2) The statements were constructed so that they were in 
contradiction to the subjects’ concept of ideal self. To 
fulfill this criterion a composite ideal self description was 
obtained with a pre-test group by use of a Q sort technique, 
and the statements were written so that they would be in 
contradiction to this description. The thirty-six state- 
ments comprising the final form of LDS were chosen on 
the basis of appropriateness to the criteria and discrimi- 
nating ability. The two measures of self-adequacy were 
obtained for forty-seven college students in elementary 
educational psychology classes. 

To obtain data to test the hypotheses these subjects 
were also given the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Test, the 
measure of conflict, and the F Scale, the measure of de- 
gree of accepting attitudes toward others. The degree to 
which each subject felt threatened by his experience was 
measured by a Strength/Threat ratio derived from analy- 
Sis of responses to open-end interview questions. 

Findings based on intercorrelations of all the variables 
and t test comparison of high, low and middle scorers on 
LDS on the other variables may be summarized as follows: 

1. There is no significant relationship between the two 
measures of self-adequacy. 

2. The results offer no support for the hypotheses. 

3. In contradiction to the hypothesis there is a signifi- 
cant tendency for those who admit damaging statements 
about self to lack accepting attitudes toward others in the 
sense that they indicate authoritarian tendencies on the F 
scale. 

4. In contradiction to the hypothesis those subjects who 
are most able to admit damaging statements about self 
tend to experience the most conflict as indicated by scores 
on the Rotter Incomplete Sentences Test. The following 
possible explanations of this relationship are offered: 
(a) For the subjects in this study a certain amount of self- 
delusion (indicated by denial of statements about self which 
are damaging but true) may foster mental stability. 

(b) Greater awareness of existing problems, while it may 
eventually result in a more flexible adjustment on an in- 
sightful level and thus a firmer basis for self-adequacy, 
may temporarily result in a greater amount of open con- 
flict and anxiety. Awareness of threatening perceptions 
does not necessarily imply ability to handle them, and this 
awareness alone is apparently not sufficient to facilitate 
good adjustment in the subjects in this study. 

102 pages. $1.28. MicA 55-1609 


THE EFFECT OF AN OCCUPATIONS COURSE 
IN HIGH SCHOOL ON ADJUSTMENT TO 
COLLEGE DURING THE FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Publication No. 12,223) 


Norman Lowenstein, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Problem 

The purpose of this investigation was to compare an 
experimental group of college-preparatory students who 
took an occupations course during their senior year in 
high school with a control group, consisting of similar 
students who did not take this course, with respect to their 
adjustment to college during the freshman year as indi- 
cated by the number of drop-outs, the grade averages of 


those who remained in college, and the results of an indi- 
vidual follow-up interview. 


Procedure 








The experimental and control groups were chosen at 
random from a group cf college-preparatory students all 
of whom had indicated a desire to take in their senior year 
of high school an occupations course called “Career Op- 
portunities.” Each group consisted of 33 students, 20 boys 
and 13 girls. The investigator was the instructor of the 
experimental class. 

The techniques used in the “Career Opportunities” 
class included follow-up letters to alumni, group confer- 
ences with people in various occupational fields, self- 
appraisal with the aid of psychological tests, visits to 
places where people work, personal interviews with people 
in various occupational fields, library research, and case 
conferences. 

One year after the students had been graduated from 
high school, the investigator interviewed personally all 66 
students involved in the study in order to find out whether 
or not each student had made a definite vocational choice, 
how such a choice had been arrived at, how much time per 
week he devoted to study, how much time per week he de- 
voted to extracurricular activities, as well as any other 
information which might provide some clue as to how well- 
adjusted to college the student was during his freshman 
year. In addition, the college transcripts for each student 
for the freshman year were obtained. 


Results 
The following significant differences between the two 
groups were found: 





1, The students in the experimental group achieved a 
higher average honor point ratio despite the fact that 
they said they devoted less average time per week to 
study. 


A higher percentage of the students in the experimental 
group participated in extracurricular activities in 
college. 


A much higher percentage of the students in the experi- 
mental group indicated that they had based their voca- 
tional decisions on information received directly from 
people in various occupational fields rather than upon 
the advice of parents or close relatives. 


The following differences between the two groups did 
not reach the 5 per cent level of significance: 


1, A greater number of the students in the experimental 
group had made a definite choice of a general occupa- 
tional field. 


2. A greater number of the students in the experimental 
group survived the freshman year of college. 


3. The students in the experimental group selected a wider 
variety of occupational fields. 


General Conclusion 

The occupations course described in this study probably 
enabled the students in the experimental group to make a 
better adjustment to college during the freshman year as 
measured by the criteria used in this study than would have 
been the case if they had not taken this course. 
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Recommendations 

It is recommendated that an occupations course of the 
type described in this study be added to the college- 
preparatory curriculum in high school, that such a course 
be listed in college catalogues as one of the high school 
electives acceptable for college admission credit, and that 
high school students be encouraged to take such a course 
in schools where it is offered. 

106 pages. $1.33. MicA 55-1610 





PRE-SCHOOL EXPERIENCE AND 
ADJUSTMENT OF PUERTO RICAN CHILDREN 


(Publication No, 12,232) 


Alan G. Rosenthal, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


The purpose of this investigation was to determine the 
statistical relationship between non-academic learning sit- 
uations experienced prior to entry into elementary school 
and the absence of these experiences on the achievement of 
successful school adjustment of a group of bilingually hand- 
icapped children in New York City elementary schools. The 
significance of the problem is to be found in the increased 
migration to New York from Puerto Rico with resultant 
problems in adjustment for adults and children. Little at- 
tention has been directed toward the Puerto Rican migrant 
of pre-school age. In migrating these young people experi- 
ence dramatic changes in physical and social environment. 
They are beset with emotional difficulties which serve as 
blocks when the child enters school in later years. 


A population composed of male and female children of 
Puerto Rican parentage within the five to six year age 
range, who were born in Puerto Rico and lived there until 
their migration, was selected for study. Socio-economic, 
educational, and physical factors were used as criteria in 


the selection of the subjects. Permission was obtained for 
children to participate in the experimental study. A com- 
parable group of subjects was selected at the same time as 
the experimental subjects and periodic follow-up contacts 
were maintained to insure continued eligibility for inclusion 
in the control group (restricted experience). The experi- 
mental subjects were divided into smaller groups and under 
the guidance of a Spanish speaking leader participated in 
certain activities. These included field trips and commu- 
nity center activities. Audio-visual material, arts, crafts, 
rhythm and melody bands, and associated materials were 
used extensively. The activities were designed to allowfor 
freedom of expression while at the same time permitting 
the subjects to gain direct contact with a global environ- 
ment, 

At the end of a three month period control and experi- 
mental subjects were enrolled in the Kindergarten grade in 
the elementary schools. They were observed in this situ- 
ation for five months and then their teachers were asked to 
rate their behavior in the school situation. The teachers 
had been acquainted with the procedure prior to its use 
with the subjects. The results obtained from these ratings 
were organized to facilitate statistical analysis. Chi- 
Square was used to determine the relationship of each 
group to a normal distribution and a Contingency Chi- 
Square based on the null hypothesis was used to determine 
whether or not the two groups were different. It was found 


that the ratings for the control group tended toward a nor- 
mal distribution although the obtained Chi-Square was too 
high to permit an unqualified acceptance of the distribution 
as normal. However, the nature of the divergence of the 
observed frequencies did lead to a rejection of the hypothe- 
Sis with reservations. The data for the experimental sub- 
jects revealed that the group was not normally distributed. 
The Chi-Square was so high that a rejection of the experi- 
mental hypothesis for the sub-problem was demanded. 

The comparison between the two groups revealed that there 
was no question as to the presence of a significant differ- 
ence. On the basis of the statistical analysis of the data it 
was concluded that the difference between the two groups 
could be attributed to the functioning of the experimental 
method. It was pointed out that certain refinements in pro- 
cedure might alter the results but that what has been ob- 
tained thus far is significant. 

It was suggested that since the program appeared to be 
suited to the needs of the population studied, the possibility 
of continued and expanded use should be explored. It was 
also suggested that an attempt be made to involve the par- 
ents in the activities with the children. Reference was 
made to the problem of prejudice and the role of the school 
in easing the problem was discussed with some added sug- 
gestions. 194 pages. $2.43. MicA 55-1611 


THE PRESISTENCE AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
VARYING INTERNAL CONTROL PATTERNS 
FOR LATER PSYCHOLOGICAL HEALTH 
IN A GROUP OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


(Publication No. 12,235) 


Judith Abbott Schoellkopf, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Problem: The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
persistence and significance of varying internal control 
patterns for later psychological health in a group of young 
children. This investigation was focused upon answering 
the following questions: (1) Would children who were clas- 
sified as Overly-Controlled, i.e. very inhibited or Under- 
Controlled, i.e., very impulsive, at two-and-one-half years 
of age, maintain the same patterns of internal control four 
years later? (2) Would the Overly-Controlled children be 
more or less healthy psychologically than the Under- 
Controlled children at six-and-one-half years of age? 

(3) Would there be any differences in the persistence of 
internal control patterns or psychological health status be- 
tween the above two groups of children when compared with 
a group of children classified as Appropriately-Controlled, 
i.e. well-balanced? (4) Would there be differences noted 
in the outstanding characteristics and psychological health 
ratings of the mothers of children who were classified into 
these three groups ? 























Procedure: Thirty-three children were tested and ob- 








served in play sessions at two-and-one-half years of age 
and again when they were six-and-one-half years old. On 
both occasions, the mothers of these children were inter- 
viewed. The children were selected from a large and rep- 
resentative sample of the Rochester (Minnesota) two-and- 
one-half-year-old population. Selection of the children for 
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further study was based on validated criteria that were 
used to classify them into three internal control pattern 
groups. The thirty-three children re-examined were those 
who, out of 435 children, exhibited the most extreme inter- 
nal control patterns. Eight of these children were exam- 
ined by a child psychiatrist at six-and-one-half-years of 
age. Independent control pattern classifications and psy- 
chological health ratings were made by the psychiatrist for 
validation purposes. Children’s Apperception Test proto- 
cols were independently judged to provide a further sub- 
stantiation of the psychological health ratings. The inter- 
viewer recorded the outstanding characteristics and rated 
the psychological health of the mothers. 





Results: Internal control patterns tended to persist over a 
four year period. Most of the children (81.8 per cent) 
maintained the same patterns, while a few children (18.2 
per cent) shifted to a different control pattern. In all the 
cases of non-persistence, the change was to a pattern of 
Over-Control. Examination of over thirty factors thought 
to be related to persistence or non-persistence of internal 
control patterns, revealed that only four factors were def- 
initely so associated, i.e. religious affiliation, early feed- 
ing experience, new siblings born during the four year 
period and enuresis. 

When these children were six-and-one-half-years old, 
it was found that whether they had been Overly-Controlled 
or Under-Controlled at two-and-one-half years of age, 
they were rated equally disturbed psychologically. This 
was in contrast to the Appropriately-Controlled children 
who, in all but two cases, were rated psychologically 
healthy. No significant relationships were found between 
psychological health status and persistence of internal con- 
trol patterns. 

Differences were found regarding the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the mothers of the three groups of children. 
Mothers of children with a pattern of Over-Control were 
most often characterized as dominating, retentive and com- 
plaining; mothers of children with a pattern of Under- 
Control as cold, dominating and inconsistent; and mothers 
of ehildren with a pattern of Appropriate-Control were 
most often characterized as consistent, good-natured and 
warm, The mothers of Appropriately-Controlled children 
were, on the whole, rated psychologically healthy. The 
mothers of both Overly-Controlled and Under-Controlled 
children were, on the whole, rated psychologically un- 
healthy. 









































Conclusions: (1) Internal control patterns established by 
the age of two-and-one-half years of age tend to persist 
and are predictive of the type of internal control a child 
will display four years later. (2) Psychological health rat- 
ings had a high and positive relationship to earlier internal 
control patterns, (3) A high and positive relationship was 
found between the psychological health of the mothers and 
children. 205 pages. $2.56. Mic 55-166 








AN INVESTIGATION OF THE POSSIBILITIES 
OF PAROLE PREDICTION THROUGH THE 
USE OF FIVE PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 


(Publication No. 12,155) 


Donald Reid Thurston, Ed.D. 
Michigan State University, 1955 


A review of the literature pertaining to parole predic- 
tion revealed that almost all factors previously investi- 
gated have been preincarceration factors. It seemed that 
a prediction method should also consider any differences 
which might exist in the thinking of the prospective parolees 
at the time they are being considered for parole. Conse- 
quently, the purpose of this study was to test one means of 
discovering whether or not there are differences in the 
thinking of successful and nonsuccessful parolees, and if 
such differences were discovered, whether or not the 
nature and extent of such differences would have value as 
predictors of parole outcome. 

To discover whether or not there are such differences, 
five personality inventories were administered to a group 
of inmates going on parole. The inventories administered 
were the Guilford- Martin Inventory of Factors GAMIN, the 
Guilford Inventory of Factors STDCR, the California Men- 
tal Health Analysis, the Johnson Temperament Analysis, 
and the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. A 
total of 471 inmates from three Michigan penal institutions 
were tested in this manner. 

After all the inmates had been on parole at least one 
year they were identified as successful if they were under 
active supervision or had been discharged, or as violators. 
The successful parolees were divided into two categories, 
the “best” and the “doubtful.” 

The significance of differences between mean scores of 
the three groups on the subtests of the inventories was de- 
termined by using the critical ratio of the difference be- 
tween two means. It was found that both the “best” and the 
“doubtful” groups are more masculine in attitudes and in- 
terests than the violators; the “best” are more confident 
than the violators; the “best” are less nervous than the 
violators; both the “best” and the “doubtful” are more 
sympathetic than the violators; the “best” are more satis- 
fied with work and recreation than either the “doubtful” or 
the violators; and both the “best” and the “doubtful” indi- 
cate less psychopathic deviation than the violators. The 
differences on the remainder of the forty-nine traits were 
not significant. 

The responses of one hundred of the “best” parolees, 
selected at random, were compared with the responses of 
one hundred of the violators, also selected at random, for 
each of the items on each of the inventories, by use of the 
critical ratio of differences between two proportions. 
There were 132 items that met the criterion of significance 
adopted for this study, a level of significance of .93 (7%) or 
higher. 

All the complete sets of answer sheets for the sample 
population were scored using those items. The mean total 
score of the successful parolees exceeded the total scores 
of 82 percent of the violators. The value of various cut-off 
scores was demonstrated. For example, 73.3 percent of 
those who were successful on parole had scores of 40 or 
more, and 72.4 percent of those with scores of 40 or more 
were successful, while 60.4 percent of the violators had 
scores of less than 40. 
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The biserial coefficient of correlation between the 
scores of the successful and nonsuccessful parolees and 
parole outcome was .638 with a standard error of .044. 
The Kuder and Richardson reliability coefficient was .872 
and the reliability coefficient, according to a formula de- 
veloped by Froelich, was .895. 

The results of this study establish, within the limita- 
tions imposed by the techniques used in the study, that 
there are differences in the thinking of prospective suc- 
cessful and nonsuccessful parolees at the time they are 
being considered for parole that can be measured objec- 
tively, and that these differences do have relationship to 
parole outcome. 262 pages. $3.28. MicA 55-1612 


EDUCATION, TEACHER TRAINING 


A STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
PARTICIPATION IN THE CHILD STUDY 
PROGRAM WITH TEACHERS’ ATTITUDES, 
BELIEFS AND UNDERSTANDING OF 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND BEHAVIOR 


(Publication No. 12,076) 


George Ellsworth Avery, Ed.D. 
University of Maryland, 1955 


Supervisor: Professor Madelaine Mershon 


Purpose 

~ The purpose of this study is to determine if changes 
take place in teachers’ attitudes, beliefs and understanding 
of human development and behavior as they participate in 
the Child Study Program. More specifically, this study 
will: examine two evaluation instruments, the Mickey 
Murphy case-record instrument and the Q Sort: 2) com- 
pare teachers’ scores on these instruments before and 
after two years of Child Study in order to determine if any 
significant changes have taken place in teachers’ attitudes 
beliefs and understanding of human growth and develop- 
ment as measured by the instruments; 3) demonstrate the 
relationship of such changes with the in-service Child 
Study Program. 





Procedure 

The data for this study were gathered from teachers in 
a town in southeastern United States immediately preceed- 
ing participation in the Child Study Program and again fol- 
lowing two years of the program. Developed from the 
instruments in relation to the Child Study Program, the 
hypotheses of this study are as follows: 





I. After two years participation in Child Study teach- 
ers will show a positive change in ability to with- 
hold judgment regarding a child’s behavior until 
sufficient evidence is available and to know where 
to find additional sources of information. 


. After two years participation in Child Study teach- 
ers will show a positive change in ability to analyze 
hypotheses of behavior for actual evidence and to 
draw appropriate generalizations regarding a child- 
behavior. 





Ill. After two years participation in Child Study teach- 
ers will show a positive change in ability to make 
recommendations to aid a child in adjusting to his 
situation. 


. After two years participation in Child Study teach- 
ers will show a positive change in ability to ascribe 
the behavior, attitudes and beliefs of an ideal 
teacher, in terms of her understanding of human 
growth and development. 


The first three hypotheses are related to the Mickey 
Murphy case-record instrument. The fourth is related to 
the Q Sort. 

Kindred’s study of the teachers at the same location 
indicated that previous to Child Study there is a lack of 
relationship of graduate hours, years of experience, grade 
level taught with respect to teachers’ ratings on the Q Sort 
and Mickey Murphy. Therefore changes that occur in 
teachers’ behavior as they participate in the Child Study 
Program with respect to human development principles 
may be more reliable attributed tothe Child Study Program. 

The t ratio was used to determine if there were signifi- 
cant differences in the pre-tests and the post-tests of the 
thirty-five teachers. The one-tailed test of significance 
was applied in determining if a positive change existed. 
Sub-groupings of the thirty-five teachers were also com- 
pared by pre-test and post-test, using the sign test of sig- 
nificance. These groupings included classifications of: 
elementary -— secondary; Negro — White; less than ten 
years experience — ten or more years; less than eighteen 
graduate hours — eighteen or more graduate hours. 


Findings 

The first, second, and fourth hypotheses were generally 
supported by the data from the group of thirty-five teach- 
ers and by the data of the sub-groups. No significant re- 
sults were found in support of Hypothesis III although some 
positive change was indicated. 

From this study it may be indicated that positive 
changes do occur in teachers’ attitudes, beliefs and under- 
standing as they participate in two years of Child Study. 
Although there is no apparent significant change in ability 
to make recommendations to aid a child in adjusting to his 
behavior, it is anticipated that because the emphasis on 
adjustment processes occurs particularly in the third year 
of the Child Study Program that significant changes may 
occur later in this area. Should the over-all research, of 
which this study is a part, reveal such changes, it would 
add to the present indication of the relationship of Child 
Study to changes taking place in attitudes, beliefs and under- 
standing of human growth and development. 

185 pages. $2.31. Mic 55-167 
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THE TEACHING DIFFICULTIES AND 
TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS OF BEGINNING 
SECONDARY TEACHERS, WHO TAUGHT 
CLASSES BOTH IN AND OUT OF THEIR 
RESPECTIVE FIELDS OF PREPARATION, WITH 
RESPECT TO CERTAIN OBSERVABLE FACTORS 


(Publication No. 12,407) 


Charles Jack Cross, Ed.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1955 


Major Professor: R. K. Bent 
I. THE PROBLEM 


One of the chief difficulties encountered in the improve- 
ment of the educational program is that teachers are often 
assigned to teach subjects in which they are not adequately 
prepared, 

The problem of this study was to determine the difficul- 
ties reported by beginning high school teachers of Arkan- 
sas when teaching both in and out of their respective fields 
of preparation, and to determine if these differences were 
Significant. These difficulties were related to the teaching 
combinations of the teachers both in their preparation for 
teaching and in their teaching assignments. 


Il. SOURCES AND TREATMENT OF DATA 


An examination of annual reports for 1952-53 revealed 
the teaching combinations of the beginning high-school 
teachers in Arkansas. Beginning high-school teachers 
were observed when teaching both in and out of their field. 
Through questionnaires and personal interviews the teach- 
ers reported difficulties encountered. 

The administrators evaluated ninety-one beginning 
teachers, who were teaching both in and out of their field, 
on the following factors: (1) knowledge of subject matter 
within the field to which the teacher is assigned, (2) class- 
room discipline, (3) ability to plan and organize subject 
matter for instructional purposes, (4) use of illustrative 
material in teaching, (5) interest and enthusiasm for his 
work, (6) use of questions during the class period, (7) poise 
of the teacher during the class period, and (8) the evalua- 
tion program used by the teacher. 


Ill, FINDINGS 


Five hundred and thirty beginning high-school teachers 
were employed in 269 accredited public secondary schools 
of Arkansas in 1952-53. The number of fields taught var- 
ied according to the number of teachers in the school. The 
range was from an average of 2.8 fields per teacher in the 
one to four teacher school to 1.1 fields per teacher in the 
thirty-six to eighty teacher school. Eighty-two different 
combinations were listed. 

Fifty-three and two-tenths per cent of the teachers 
taught in one field, 30.9 per cent taught in two fields, 

12.5 per cent taught in three fields, 3.2 per cent taught in 
four fields, and 0.2 per cent taught in five fields. 

Teaching difficulties were reported by ninety-one be- 
ginning teachers. The most frequently mentioned difficul- 
ties while teaching in their fields were those pertaining to: 
(1) constructing and grading tests, (2) providing for indi- 
vidual differences, (3) maintaining classroom discipline, 
(4) securing teaching materials, and (5) securing and using 
visual aids. When teaching out of their fields their diffi- 
culties pertained to: (1) knowing the subject matter, 


(2) maintaining classroom discipline, (3) planning and or- 
ganizing material for instruction, (4) constructing and 
grading tests, (5) providing for individual differences, 

(6) creating and maintaining student interest, and (7) secur- 
ing needed visual aids, 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


1. Beginning high-school teachers are asked to teach 
courses in from one to five fields. 

2. Too many different combinations of fields exist in 
the assignment of beginning high-school teachers. 

3. The difficulties of beginning high-school teachers 
increased when they taught out of their field. 

4. The teachers, who taught in their field, were more 
effective in their teaching in relation to the eight factors 
than when they taught out of their field. 


V. RECOMMENDATIONS 


Studies should be made to determine the most effective 
curricular combinations in preparing teachers and to de- 
termine the administrators’ responsibilities in inducting 
beginning teachers so as to reduce the number of difficul- 
ties encountered. 210 pages. $2.63. MicA 55-1613 


THE FORMULATION OF A PLAN FOR 
REIMBURSING LOCAL SCHOOL BOARDS 
IN ARKANSAS FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
OF TEACHERS IN VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


(Publication No. 12,410) 


Jarrell D. Gray, Ed.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1955 


The major purpose of this study has been to design a 
plan that will reimburse local school boards from State and 
Federal funds in proportion to the kind and extent of work 
accomplished by teachers of vocational agriculture. 

Data were secured from offices of State supervisors of 
vocational education in agriculture in the several States of 
the United States relative to plans used in distributing 
State and Federal funds to local school boards for paying a 
part of salaries and expenses of teachers of vocational 
agriculture. Significant features of these plans were con- 
sidered in arriving at factors to be used in developing an 
information blank to be used in obtaining opinions of teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture in Arkansas and head teacher 
trainers in the Southern Region of the United States relative 
to desirable factors in a reimbursement plan. 

There was a wide variation among the States as to the 
method of distributing State and Federal aid. There was 
also a wide range in the frequency with which certain fac- 
tors were used in reimbursement plans. The number of 
States using various factors were as follows: travel, 
thirty-four; out-of-school classes, twenty-eight; all-day 








classes, eighteen; professional training, eight; per cent of 








total expenditures, five; experience, five; enrollment, 











three; Future Farmers of America, two; evaluation of the 
vocational agriculture department, two; farm mechanics, 

















one; size of school district, one; and supervised farming 
program, one State. 
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This list of factors was sent to teachers and head 
teacher trainers in the Southern Region with the request 
that they offer opinions concerning factors which should be 
included in a reimbursement plan. Six of these factors 
were ranked first through sixth by 60 per cent or more of 
the respondents as being desirable to include a reimburse- 
ment plan. The criterion relative to the 60 per cent rank- 
ing factors first through sixth was used as a means of 
determining which factors to include or exclude from the 
list submitted to the validating jury. The factors that met 
this criterion were all-day classes, travel, and supervised 
farming program. 

A list consisting of the six factors mentioned above was 
then submitted to State supervisors of the Southern Region, 
who acted as a validating jury, to obtain their opinions 
concerning factors desirable to include in a reimbursement 
plan. 

Four factors were agreed upon by 75 per cent or more 
of the jury of State supervisors as being desirable to in- 
clude in a reimbursement plan. The factors, the percent- 
age value of each, and the item determining the method of 
allocating funds for each factor were as follows: all-day 
classes, 46.2 per cent, according to amount of time spent 
teaching; out-of-school classes, 28.1 per cent, according 
to number of classes taught; travel, 13.7 per cent, accord- 
ing to number of miles traveled; and experience, 12.0 per 
cent, according to increases each year for a maximum of 
thirteen years. 

A plan of reimbursement based on the use of the four 
factors mentioned above in the proportions indicated by the 
respective percentages was suggested. This plan involved 
a proration of State and Federal funds available for voca- 
tional agricultural education to local school districts on 
the basis of the extent to which the teacher of vocational 
agricultural participated in the four above mentioned activ- 
ities. Two methods of using this plan were suggested. One 
of these was concerned with the allocation of a predeter- 
mined total amount of funds and the other with a variation 
from an established annual salary. 

193 pages. $2.41. MicA 55-1614 


AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE VALUE 
OF SELECTED TESTS AND TECHNIQUES FOR 
GUIDANCE OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
ENROLLED IN COMMUNITY EXPERIENCES COURSE 


(Publication No. 12,292) 


Elvan Presslor Kelley, Ed.D. 
University of Houston, 1955 


I, THE PROBLEM 


In the fall of 1951 the University of Houston inaugurated 
a course entitled Community Experiences for Prospective 
Teachers. In the spring of 1952 forty-one freshmen en- 
rolled in the course. They spent three hours per week with 
groups of children in community agencies and two hours 
per week in seminars and general sessions on campus. 
Optimum development of the course, it was assumed, 
would be aided by building-in evaluation techniques from 
the start. 

Problem stated. What guidance tests and procedures 
now being used, and what simple additions, practicable 








within the framework of the course, show promise in its 
evaluation ? 

Limitations. 1) A final, or a comparative, evaluation of 
the course would require a longitudinal study. 2) The study 
did not propose to establish conclusively the attainment of 
course objectives. 3) All the objectives of the course were 
not included in the scope of the investigation. 4) No attempt 
was made to ascribe certain results to definite course 
objectives. 





Il. PROCEDURES 


Guidance and professional objectives of the course, 
taken from orienting materials, were found comparable to 
those found in a survey of recent literature. 

Hypotheses encompassing guidance objectives in areas 
of student attitudes, interests, and adjustment were set up 
and two designs developed to test them: 1) readministra- 
tion of Kuder Preference Record and California Test of 
Personality (which had been given entering freshmen) in 
February and May, 1952, to provide data for comparison of 
movement during the semester preceding the course and 
the semester of the course; 2) three other instruments - 
Guilford- Martin Personnel Inventory, the Wandt Inveatory 
of Teacher Opinion, and an original instrument on voca- 
tional choices — were administered in February and May to 
students of the course and to a matched group not enrolled 
in the course. 

Certain instruments and analyses of data were added as 
means to investigate differences related to sex and/or 
grade level and to take into account student evaluation of 
various course activities. 


Il, CONCLUSIONS 


The null hypothesis was retained in all computations 
comparing community experiences students with non- 
community experiences students as to personality changes 
during the course. It was retained also as to comparison 
between the personality changes during the previous se- 
mester and the semester covered by the course. There 
was, however, abundant evidence from comments systemat- 
ically collected during the course that many students felt 
more secure in vocational choices. 

While none of the standardized tests can be recom- 
mended for guidance purposes as revealing significant 
group changes in personality, all of them, as well as the 
non-standardized instruments, revealed significant differ- 
ences in such traits related to sex and/or grade level ob- 
jective. Female students appeared to have more favorable 
attitudes toward groups contacted by teachers, to be more 
socially oriented, and to be more amenable to personality 
change than male students. Elementary majors appeared 
to be more democratic and permissive, to be better ad- 
justed, and to be favorably influenced toward social reasons 
for choice of grade level when compared with secondary 
majors. Female elementary majors appeared better ad- 
justed, were rated higher by their supervisors on group 
leadership, agreed more closely with supervisors’ evalua- 
tions when compared with male, secondary, physical edu- 
cation majors. 

In summary, the instruments used appear of value ina 
guidance program for demonstrating intra-class group 
tendencies and characteristics and a basis for instructor’s 
emphasis in the course, although not for purposes of 
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demonstrating personality change. Rating sheets on 
course activities and subjective comments coincide with 
recent emphases documented from literature on the value 
of (1) contact with children, (2) self-evaluation, (3) per- 
sonal conferences. 300 pages. $3.75. MicA 55-1615 


CHANGES OF STUDENTS DURING STUDENT 
TEACHING IN ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHING 
AND PUPILS AND IN THE CONSTRUCTIVE 
USE OF PRINCIPLES OF BEHAVIOR 


(Publication No. 12,084) 


Hubert M. Loy, Ed.D. 
University of Maryland, 1955 


Supervisor: Professor Walcott Beatty 


The purpose of this study is to determine the effect of 
the student teaching experience on certain factors which 
are considered important to teacher success. The prob- 
lems being investigated are stated in hypothesis form as 
follows: (1) The scores of student teachers will not change 
Significantly in regard to their attitude toward teaching as 
a profession during the student teaching period. (2) The 
scores of student teachers will not change significantly in 
regard to their attitudes toward pupils during the student 
teaching experience. (3) The scores of student teachers 
will not change significantly in their constructive use of 
the principles of behavior during the student teaching pe- 
riod. The third hypothesis was studied by examining three 
sub-hypotheses: a. The scores of student teachers will not 
change significantly in regard to the ability to withhold 
judgments concerning pupil behavior, pending sufficient 
information, during the student teaching period. b. The 
scores of student teachers will not change significantly in 
regard to the ability to make sound judgments concerning 
pupil behavior during the student teaching period. c. The 
scores of student teachers will not change significantly in 
regard to their ability to plan constructively for a pupil’s 
future during the student teaching period. 


Procedure 

Students were given written tests at the beginning of the 
ten weeks of full time or twenty weeks of half time student 
teaching and those same tests were again given at its com- 
pletion. 

To test hypothesis one, students were given the Kuder 
Preference Record (Social Service Scale) and the Minne- 
sota Teacher Attitude Inventory. These tests were scored 
by the methods standardized by their authors. 

To test hypothesis two, students were given the Minne- 
sota Teacher Attitude Inventory and Q-sort tests. The 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory was scored by the 
method standardized by its authors. The Q-sort indicated 
the degree of agreement between the student teacher’s 
attitudes and certain attitudes set up as desirable by 
judges, consultants on the staff of the Institute for-Child 
Study at the University of Maryland. 

To test hypothesis three, students were given the 
Mickey Murphy Case Study test which indicated (a) the 
student’s ability to withhold judgments concerning a pupil’s 
behavior pending sufficient information, (b) the student’s 








ability to make sound judgments concerning pupil behavior 
and (c) the student’s ability to plan constructively for a 
pupil’s future. 

The pretest and post-test results were compared on 
each of the hypotheses for the number who increased or 
decreased their scores and tested for significance by the 
statistic chi square. The amount of change was tested by 
the t-test. 


Findings ‘ 

According to the instruments used, it was determined 
that during the student teaching period: (1) The attitudes of 
student teachers do not change significantly toward teach- 
ing as a profession. (2) The attitudes of student teachers 
do not change significantly toward their pupils. (3) Student 
teachers do not change significantly in the constructive use 
of the principles of behavior: a. They do not change sig- 
nificantly in their ability to withhold judgments pending 
sufficient information. b. They do not change significantly 
in their ability to make sound judgments. c. They do not 
change significantly in their ability to plan wisely for a 
pupil’s future. 138 pages. $1.73. MicA 55-1616 





AN EVALUATIVE APPROACH TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-DIRECTION IN 
THE EDUCATION OF PROSPECTIVE 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


(Publication No. 12,048) 


Janet May McCracken, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1954 


Adviser: Laura Zirbes 


The concern of this study is with the development of 
self-direction in the teacher for today’s schools. The 
problem is how may experiences projected at the teacher 
education level can be used in the development of self- 
direction in the prospective elementary teacher, in rela- 
tion to his own living but with particular reference to its 
implications for his approach to teaching. 

The hypothesis of the study is that as the prospective 
teacher (1) becomes aware of his own values, (2) searches 
out values inherent in situations, and (3) bases action on 
sound value judgments, self-direction will be fostered. 
Basic to this are the assumptions that values grow out of 
experience, that values are energizers and determiners of 
action, that values spread as experiences are shared, and 
that actions and words are clues to emerging values. 

The criterion of self-direction, developed through docu- 
mented reference to recent findings in the social sciences 
and pertinent educational literature, has three facets as 
follows: 

The prospective elementary teacher who is becoming 
increasingly self-directive is growing 


1. toward mature intellectual and value judgments with 
reference to teaching; 


2. toward a sense of personal security and adequacy in 
the process; 


3. toward participation in group living which is 
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characterized by a willingness to become integrally 
related to social realities and by a cognizance of 
democratic values. 


Situational experimentation was projected within a seg- 
ment of a teacher education program which made possible 
a continuous evaluative approach and permitted the gather- 
ing of data and evidence from a wide variety of group and 
individual experiences. Samplings of these group situations 
and individual experiences are analyzed in terms of emerg- 
ing values with reference to criteria of concern. Thus, the 
process, shown operationally, is presented as evidence of 
its worth in the development of self-direction in the pro- 
spective elementary teacher. 

The emerging values identified within evolving group 
and individual experiences sampled within the study pro- 
vide evidence of the development of professional insights 
and understandings into the developmental needs of the 
individual, into the democratic process, into the selection 
and use of resources, into the role of experience, into men- 
tal health and into the process of evaluation. Consistent 
relationship of the criteria of self-direction to the emerg- 
ing values is found throughout the samplings analyzed. 

The conclusions of the study are: 


The valuing process functioning in the education of 
teachers has worth in the development of self-direction 
in the prospective teacher; continuous experimentation 
with this approach in teacher education will be essen- 
tial. 


The specific design of experiences which emerge in 
an evaluative approach to teacher education will be the 
result of situational experimentation, not of any prede- 
termined pattern. 


Guiding principles emerging within the evaluative 
workshop approach considered in this study: 


Direct experience in the process of working co- 
operatively with one’s peer group and in testing out 
ideas and skills in the elementary school provides 
the possibility of developing richly meaningful con- 
cepts of the teaching process and of the teacher’s 
role; 


Process and subject matter must be considered 
as integral parts of content in any course concerned 
with development of the self-directive teacher; 


A staff approach to teaching and the provision of 
large blocks of time facilitate development of situa- 
tions within which judgments may be projected into 
action and the self-direction of the prospective 
teacher be furthered. 


Those responsible for teacher education must make 
forward adjustments based on the critique of assumptions 
on which prescribed practices are based; that critique 
must be informed by recent findings in the social sciences 
which are pertinent to the development of personalities 
who assume their roles realistically and become self- 


directive exponents of democratic values. 
385 pages. $4.81. MicA 55-1617 





A STUDY AND ANALYSIS OF A PROGRAM 
FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF EARLY 
CHILDHOOD AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 
WITH RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 
OF THE EXISTING FOUR YEAR PROGRAM OF 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


(Publication No. 12,229) 


Blanche Persky, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1955 


The Problem 

This study is an analysis of the New York University 
undergraduate program in early childhood and elementary 
education, with proposals for its improvement. It attempts 
to determine: (1) what graduates think are the values of 
professional courses and general education courses, (2) the 
values of a program in which guidance is related to teach- 
ing, (3) the professional training experiences which are 
considered by graduates to be of greatest value, (4) the 
most fruitful methodology of college teaching, (5) the rela- 
tionship of pre-service performance to in-service effective- 
ness, (6) the consistency between the confidence of begin- 
ning teachers and their teaching success, (7) the motivation 
for graduate study and (8) the reasons why teachers who do 
not continue to teach leave the profession. 





Procedures 

Data relating to these problems were obtained from 
responses to questionnaires sent to graduates of 1941-1952 
inclusive and to administrators under whose supervision 
graduates of 1947-1952 inclusive worked during their first 
year of teaching. Questionnaires were sent to two hundred 
seventy-eight graduates, of whom one hundred seventy-nine 
responded. Questionnaires were sent to one hundred 
twenty-nine administrators of whom seventy-one responded, 
The data were organized and interpreted in relation to the 
problems mentioned above. 





Conclusions 

It would be desirable to increase the offerings in gen- 
eral education. 

However, the strength of the program is in the area of 
professional work, which should not be reduced. 

The professional strengths of the program are in the 
areas of understanding of theories of child development, 
understanding of individual children, stimulating children’s 
interest in learning, and group rapport and leadership. 

Student Teaching, its related seminar and Child Devel- 
opment and the School Program should continue to receive 
major emphasis. 

Graduates have anxieties about science, music, reading 
and arithmetic. 

Although lectures have some value in college teaching, 
the most fruitful practices are those which provide students 
with opportunities for active participation. Examinations are 
considered the least valuable of current teaching practices. 

Guidance should continue to be an integral part of the 
instructional program. 

Graduates do not participate in community activities to 
any appreciable extent. 

Students who do well in student teaching and who feel 
confident may be expected to succeed, although in specific 
areas of teaching they underrate themselves. 
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Graduate studies are usually undertaken in elementary 
education or related fields, with undergraduate experience 
only one of several motivating factors. 

The primary reason for leaving the profession is to 
raise a family. 


Recommendations 

General education offerings should be increased without 
reducing experiences in professional courses. A five year 
program is proposed by which this might be achieved. A 





further proposal is made for an intensive four year program, 


including four summer sessions, which would accomplish 
a similar purpose and which, like the five year program, 
would lead to a master’s degree. 

For the five year program, for the intensive four year 
undergraduate and graduate program and for the existing 
four year undergraduate program, proposals are made for 
improvement of the quality and content of specific offer- 
ings and experiences, namely science, music and dance, 
art and crafts, language arts and mathematics. It is fur- 
ther proposed that (1) students be given extensive opportu- 
nities to participate in supervised community activities, 
(2) that guidance be continued as an integral aspect of the 
curriculum, (3) that college teaching be vitalized by first 
hand experiences and student participation with formal 
examinations used as little as possible in evaluation and 
(4) that emphasis be given to encouraging students to con- 
tinue their education beyond the baccalaureate degree. 

183 pages. $2.29. MicA 55-1618 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF UNDERGRADUATE 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 12,242) 


Margaret Ann Thorsen, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


The Problem 

In the last decade there has been a great increase in 
the number of institutions offering undergraduate profes- 
sional preparation in physical education. During and since 
World War II the educational world has sought to re- 
examine the purposes and goals of American democratic 
education. These two factors led to a belief in the need for 
critical examination of the required undergraduate profes- 
sional program in physical education in the light of these 
goals. A survey of research studies dealing with teacher 
training in physical education revealed that such studies 
contain recommendations relative to the proportion of the 
undergraduate program which should be devoted to the vari- 
ous areas of preparation and to the number of semester 
hours of credit which seem to be necessary for adequate 
coverage of pertinent coursework . They contain but little 
information relative to units of work which are considered 
to be significant components of the various recommended 
courses. Definition or recognition of such units of work 
was an additional purpose of this study. 





Method and Procedures 

A study was made of the goals of American education 
and of physical education. The primary source for such 
data was the reports or expressions of educational 





committees, commissions and conferences. The fullest 
role which physical education could occupy in the total field 
of education was described. Implications which the goals 
of education and those of physical education have for 
teacher training in physical education were likewise noted. 
Seventeen departments of physical education for men and 
nineteen departments of physical education for women were 
selected as being representative of best current practice in 
undergraduate professional preparation. Their curriculum 
requirements in the areas of General Academic, General 
Professional and Specialized Professional education were 
determined from a study of catalogue listings which were 
validated by the registrar of each institution. Detailed de- 
scription and summary of the requirements made by these 
selected schools was presented. Teacher duties (advisory, 
supervisory, administrative, instructional, and volunteer) 
and teacher opinion regarding the necessity of and adequacy 
of undergraduate preparation relative to numerous topics 
or units of work were determined through the use of a 
check-list sent to secondary school teachers of physical 
education in six different communities. On the basis of the 
goals of education and of physical education, teacher duties 
and opinion, best current practice, and the recommenda- 
tions contained in other research studies, operational 
principles were established for undergraduate professional 
preparation in physical education. Summary presentation 
was made of essential and desirable units of study for the 
undergraduate professional curriculum. Conclusions were 
drawn relative to discrepancies which exist between best 
current practice and the operational principles. 


Findings 








In the area of General Academic education a need was 
found to exist for: (1) more adequate prescription of social 
studies courses, (2) more extensive work in speech, 

(3) coursework leading to an understanding of the basic 
principles of logic, personal ethics and philosophy, 

(4) coursework leading to an understanding of the basic 
fundamentals of music. 

A study of the General Professional education require- 
ments revealed that: (1) treatment of the history and phi- 
losophy of education is inadequate in many curricula, 

(2) treatment of the basic elements of guidance is impor- 
tant to beginning teachers but is entirely lacking in most 
curricula, (3) coursework in measurement, classification 
and testing (both general and specialized) is inadequately 
covered in many curricula, (4) professional students need 
a greater appreciation of the wide range of teaching objec- 
tives and the value of general education in their professional 
training. 

In the specialized area inadequacies in undergraduate 
training were found to exist in the following: (1) opportu- 
nity to become rated sports officials, (2) the use of music 
in physical education, (3) individual sports, (4) dance ac- 
tivities - (MEN), (5) field hockey (WOMEN), (6) public 
relations, (7) program planning, (8) history of physical 
education, and (9) routine administration. 

351 pages. $4.39. Mic 55-168 
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EDUCATION, THEORY AND PRACTICE 


HOW SECONDARY SCHOOL ART 
STUDENTS CAN PARTICIPATE IN 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


(Publication No. 12,205) 


James H. Cullen, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Dr. George K. Ross 


Statement of the Problem 

Increased attention is being given by many educators 
and laymen to educational programs for the bringing to- 
gether of the home, school, and community. The purpose - 
of this researcher’s study is to make available to art edu- 
cators and other interested persons evaluated school- 
community art projects. Attention is also devoted to the 
areas within the community where these projects are con- 
ducted, and to the values that are derived from such 
projects. 





Collection of Data 

A questionnaire was devised to gather data from sec- 
ondary school art teachers in the State of New York. 
Eighty-eight teachers reported on community art activities 
that had been conducted under their direction. 





Treatment of Data 

1, Tabulations were made of the various types of ac- 
tivities and the community agencies or lay persons who 
were involved in the conducting of the projects. 

2. Reported values were recorded with the activity 
from which the values were derived. Projects were ana- 
lyzed for the possible occurrence of other values by use of 
a check list that included the values and characteristics 
most frequently mentioned by authoritative sources, par- 
ticularly Hanna, Olsen, and Misner. 

3. Activities that satisfied at least two of the three 
major categories in the value check list, and also contained 
a reasonable amount of descriptive material, are described 
in detail. 





Findings 

By grouping all projects under major headings, a total 
of forty-three different kinds of activities were reported 
which involved some type of association with the commu- 
nity. Twenty projects were reported only once. This 
totaled to a frequency count of two hundred and seventy- 


three projects. 





Agencies and Lay Persons Surveyed 





Thirty-six different community agencies or lay per- 
sons participated in the conducting of these projects. 
Those that were reported twenty or more times, and the 
frequency of mention, are: local business men (63), chair- 
men of charitable organizations (31), service clubs (25), 
Parent-Teacher associations (24), Chamber of Com- 
merce (20). 


Values 


This study was concerned with the values of community 
art projects to the students, community, and creating of 








better learning and teaching situations, aside from special 
art values usually gained from the art education program. 
Although specific values were derived from each particular 
project, those that appeared to be inherent in the majority 
of school-community art projects are categorized as 
follows: 


1. Values to the Student: 
a. Citizenship education 
b. Character and personality development 
c. Worthy use of leisure time 


2. Values to the Creating of Better Learning and Teach- 
ing Situations: 
a. Motivation and interest created chiefly by the 
functional application of the activity 
b. Broader range of experiences 
c. Expanded facilities and resources 


3. Values to the Community: 
a. Physical improvement 
b. Service was rendered 
c. Contribution to better living 
d. Aesthetic standards were raised 


4. Other Values: 
Public relations — for the student artists, the 
art department, the school, and the community. 


Description of Activities 





Thirty school-community art activities are described 
in this study. Included are community improvement proj- 
ects that center around the landscaping of a railroad sta- 
tion and the designing of street signs; decorating a fire- 
house, hospital, and main street during the Christmas 
season; preparing color schemes and murals for public 
buildings; designing post cards, book plates, and art cal- 
endars; advertising; Halloween window painting; art ex- 
hibits and club programs. 

Other possible areas of student art activity, as sug- 
gested by the art teachers under whom these projects were 
conducted, are also mentioned. Moreover, art teachers 
who have experienced this method of teaching believe that 
continuation in this field is necessary if maximum educa- 
tional benefits for both the school and the community are 
to be realized. 154 pages. $1.93. MicA 55-1619 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN 
IOWA HIGH SCHOOLS 


(Publication No. 12,101) 


James Evard Day, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1955 


Chairman: Professor L. A. Van Dyke 


It is the purpose of this study to describe the program 
of English instruction in the Iowa high schools. Specifically, 
answers to the following questions were sought: (1) What 
is the content and organization of the English curriculum 
in Iowa high schools?, (2) What methods of instruction are 
used in the high school English classes?, (3) What means 
are used by high school teachers to evaluate progress 
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made by students in English?, (4) What instructional ma- 
terials are used in English instruction in Iowa high 

schools ?, and (5) How well prepared are the English teach- 
ers in Iowa high schools ? 

The method of procedure employed in this study was 
that of personal visitations to fifty-three different Iowa 
high schools. The schools were chosen to include a repre- 
sentation of all the various size schools in Iowa. An inter- 
view guide and a classroom observation guide were de- 
veloped to insure a standardized procedure during each 
visitation. Each teacher represented in the study was ob- 
served as he taught a class and then was interviewed to 
determine teaching materials, techniques, and background. 

Conclusions: The first question this study endeavors 
to answer concerns the content and organization of the Eng- 
lish curriculum of Iowa high schools. The content and or- 
ganization of English is largely determined by the basic 

textbook used. In terms of the amount of time devoted to 
English study, more stress is placed on literature than on 
language or speech. Changes in the basic English courses 
are characterized by the integration of the skills of writing 
and speaking into functional units of learning rather than 
as separate drill subjects. Thestudy of literature has 
changed from the intensive study of a few classics to the 
extensive reading of seventy to eighty selections. 

The second question pertains to the methods of instruc- 
tion used in teaching English. Teachers follow the organi- 
zation of the textbook in planning literature units. The 
three most popular organizations are literary type, histor- 
ical period, and general theme. The most frequent writing 
assignments deal with personal experiences or personal 
and business letter writing. The median number of writing 
assignments each year is 9.9. Grammar and usage are 
most frequently taught as separate materials with little 
attempt being made to integrate them with actual speaking 
and writing situations. Little emphasis is placed on the 
teaching of reading as such by the Iowa English teachers. 
Spelling is still taught by eighty-nine per cent of the teach- 
ers visited. The most frequent method used for teaching 
spelling is the periodic study of a separate list of words. 
The most popular type of assignment, made by over ninety 
per cent of the teachers in this study, is a short day by day 
task, designed by the teacher, with no provision for the 
individual differences of the students. The most commonly 
observed teaching technique is the question-recitation pro- 
cedure where the teacher asks questions over the assign- 
ment and the student attempts to answer them. 

The third question is concerned with the devices used 
by the teachers to evaluate English students. Semester 
and yearly examinations are no longer a frequent practice; 
instead, teachers prefer to give unit or six weeks tests. 
The objective examination is by far the most popular type 
of test used. Only 13.5 per cent of the teachers inter- 
viewed prefer the essay test exclusively. 

The fourth question relates to the instruction materials 
used by English teachers, Over two thirds of the teachers 
teach literature from a single basic anthology. Materials 
for teaching reading as a separate skill are very limited. 
Approximately three fourths of the teachers use some type 
of audio-visual equipment in their teaching. High school 
libraries are not generally extensive enough to be of great 
help in teaching English. They are most frequently used 
as a source for recreational reading. 

The last question concerns the preparation of Iowa 
English teachers, The basic academic preparation for the 





teachers visited is strong, for each teacher holds at least 
a four year degree; fourteen and five tenths per cent hold 
master’s degrees. However, less than half of the English 
teachers visited have English majors, while 11.4 per cent 
have neither an English major nor minor. Only one fourth 
of the teachers interviewed belong to professional English 
organizations. The teachers included in this study are not 
well aware of available professional materials. 

In light of the findings of this study, the following rec- 
ommendations are offered: 

1. Iowa English teachers need to participate in coopera- 
tive planning of the English courses offered in their high 
schools. 

2. A better balance of time allotments needs to be 
maintained in the teaching of communication skills, litera- 
ture and language. | 

3. Provisions should be made for increased supervisory 
services of English teachers to help them gain a clearer 
understanding of good classroom procedure. 

4. More teaching materials are needed in most Iowa 
schools. A wider selection is needed which will better pro- 
vide for the great range of student abilities. 

0. Teacher-load should be reduced to permit more 
time for English teachers to check written work and to help 
students individually. 

6. Finally, higher professional standards should be 
sought for English teachers. A broader English academic 
background is needed as well as greater participation in 
professional meetings and workshops. 

241 pages. $3.01. MicA 55-1620 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE TEACHING AT 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LEVEL IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


(Publication No. 12,278) 


Charles Robert Freitag, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, 1955 


This study, which compares the Soviet and American 
approaches to the teaching of biology at the secondary 
school level, is based primarily upon a detailed study of 
three American syllabi, four Soviet textbooks, and two 
American textbooks. It describes, for each country: 


1. to a limited extent, physical facilities, general edu- 
cational statistics, teaching procedures, teacher 
training practices, and teacher effectiveness; 


2. general objectives and procedures, content, and gen- 
eral orientation of secondary school level biology 
teaching; 


3. degree of political or other bias to be found in the 
presentation of the subject matter. 


4. probable effectiveness of the subject matter content 
in achieving the several ends envisioned. 


Russian background material is taken largely from So- 
viet sources, a French study, an unpublished paper of the 
United States Department of State, and information fur- 
nished the author by Mme. Oksana Kasenkina. American 
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background material is largely taken from publications of 
the Office of Education and from articles appearing in pro- 
fessional journals of education. 

The Soviet texts used were,.at the time of their publica- 
tion, the standard works published for use in the four bio- 
logical science courses taught in the middle schools of the 
Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. The Ameri- 
can syllabi and texts were chosen after studying informa- 
tion furnished by the departments of education of 17 states, 
the latter so located as adequately to represent all sections 
of the United States. 

The major general conclusions are as follows: 


1. The general objectives of Soviet biological training 
are the inculcation of utilitarian skills and extreme 
nationalism. The general objective of American 


biological training is the inculcation of an understand- 


ing of the use of scientific method in solving social 
and personal problems which have a biological foun- 
dation. 


The Soviet pattern is one of rigid control by a cen- 
tral authority, the American pattern one embodying 
a relatively high degree of local autonomy. 


Students who complete Soviet courses in secondary 
level biology may well know more of the anatomy, 
physiology, and systematic relationships of plants 
and animals, and more of crop management and pest 
control, than will their American counterparts, but 
the latter may have a better grasp of genetics, he- 
redity, conservation, health, and hygiene. 


. Soviet biology teaching is strongly oriented toward 
engendering extreme support of the Communist 
state, the person of Stalin, and the Russian mother- 


land. American biology teaching supports the basic 
principles of the American social and political order 
as presently constituted. 


Soviet biology teaching is probably moderately suc- 
cessful in helping to produce a fanatically loyal cit- 
izenry, successful to a limited degree in producing 
technically knowledgeable cadres, and unsuccessful 
in creating and maintaining an atmosphere conducive 
to original thought and research. American biology 
teaching has probably contributed both to the accept- 
ance of scientific method as a proper means of solv- 
ing social and economic problems, and to giving 
students a better understanding of health, hygiene, 
nutrition, conservation, and inheritance than was 
possessed by their forebears. Its most significant 
contribution may well lie in its advocacy of the prin- 
ciple that men are free to examine ideas and phe- 
nomena, and free to pass judgment upon them as the 
facts warrant. 472 pages. $5.90. MicA 55-1621 


THE PREPARATION OF INSTRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS FOR A SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
COURSE IN STENOGRAPH MACHINE SHORTHAND 


(Publication No. 12,221) 


Gilbert Kahn, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Herbert Tonne 


The Problem 





Stenographers are being gainfully employed in positions 
that require the use of machine shorthand. Television and 
newsreel viewers have seen machine stenographers at work 
in the United Nations, in the Kefauver investigations, in the 
McCarthy-Army hearings, and in other important situations 
where speed and accuracy of stenographic recording are 
essential. Yet up to this time, machine shorthand has been 


’ taught only in private business schools. If the public 


secondary-schools were to inaugurate such instruction, 
there would be no organized body of instructional materials 
suitable for their use. It was the purpose of this study, 
therefore, to develop instructional materials suitable for 
use in a secondary-school course in Stenograph machine 
shorthand. 


The Procedure 








Before instructional materials suitable for use in teach- 
ing Stenograph machine shorthand in high school could be 
prepared, two preliminary steps were considered advis- 
able: (1) the compilation of a list of teaching principles 
that would best develop knowledge and skill in machine 
shorthand, and (2) an analysis of some of the present avail- 
able private business-school Stenograph instructional ma- 
terials. 

Because literature was not available in the field of 
machine shorthand upon which to base a list of acceptable 
teaching principles, it was necessary in the first phase of 
the study to turn to the data available in the areas of type- 
writing and manual shorthand. It was felt there were 
identical elements in the learning of manual and machine 
shorthand, concerned as they both are with the recording 
of the spoken word through sounds, Likewise it was felt 
there were identical elements in the learning of typewrit- 
ing and machine shorthand involving as they both do the 
manipulation of keys by the fingers. 

The professional literature from 1930 to 1953 was 
searched. On the basis of the writer’s personal experience 
in the teaching of an experimental high-school machine 
shorthand class, any statement that seemed to be signifi- 
cant and applicable to the teaching of machine shorthand 
was noted. These key statements were then grouped ac- 
cording to similarity of topic and machine shorthand teach- 
ing principles formulated for each topic. This list of 
machine shorthand teaching principles was submitted to a 
jury of experts and revised on the basis of their comments 
and suggestions. 

In the second phase of the study, three of the presently- 
available private business school beginning texts used in 
the experimental high-school class: “The Standard Steno- 
graph Keyboard and Theory Book,” “The Stenograph Work- 
book,” and “Stenograph Practice Book III” were analyzed 
to determine the adequacy of practice material provided. 
In the course of examining the three texts, 58,729 words 
were analyzed to see what provision was made for teaching 
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the following nine elements of machine shorthand: (1) keys, 
(2) combinations, (3) consonant compounds, (4) abbrevia- 
tions, (5) phrasing, (6) word-building, (7) spelling, (8) num- 
bers, and (9) punctuation. Two types of check-lists were 
used in this analysis. Type “A” with 532 different sub- 
items was used to examine the relationship of each element 
to itself for continuity in each succeeding lesson. Type *B” 
was used to determine the relationship of each main ele- 
ment to the other eight elements within each lesson. There 
was a total of 325 pages of check-lists used in making the 
analysis. 

On the basis of the findings revealed in the first two 
phases of the study, instructional materials considered 
suitable for use in secondary-school classes were then 
prepared. These materials containing a total of 45,942 
words were organized into 70 lessons —- sufficient for one 
semester’s work. To make sure that adequate considera- 
tion was given in these high-school materials to the nine 
elements of machine shorthand, two types of check-lists 
Similar to those used in the second phase of the study were 
employed. 358 pages. $4.48. Mic 55-169 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION TO THE SEVENTH GRADE 
CORE PROGRAM AT THE LAUREL, 
MARYLAND, JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


(Publication No. 12,085) 
Julia De France Marshall, Ed.D. 
University of Maryland, 1955 


Supervisor: Dr, John J. Kurtz 


Purpose 

The purposes of this study were to explore the possible 
contributions of physical education to the core program in 
the seventh grade in the light of educational knowledge, and 
to set up a workable plan for demonstrating these contribu- 
tions in one problem area at Laurel Junior-Senior High 
School, Laurel, Maryland. 





Procedure 

A critical study of the core and physical education pro- 
grams as they were in operation in Prince George’s 
County, Maryland was made. 

Aims and objectives for both core and physical educa- 
tion were compared in the light of human development 
principles and a proposed plan for a core learning unit was 
developed. This unit was taught and evaluated as a type of 
action research. It was not a controlled study since it was 
not possible to have a control group in this situation but it 
was rather a planned teaching experience. 

The significance of this study lay in its direct attempt 
to apply human development principles to a seventh grade 
curriculum in such a way that not only would the program 
be enriched but that some evidence of behavior change 
might be observed in both the children and teachers par- 
ticipating in the experience. 





Findings 
The following statements were made concerning the 
results of the teaching experience: 





1. A knowledge of human development principles aided 
teachers in developing a core program and in understanding 
the relationship of physical education to core. 


2. There was a body of general information in the sub- 
ject matter field of physical education which was of value 
in solving core problems. 


3. Cooperation among the teachers of the school system 
was necessary for any contribution to be made by the sub- 
ject matter specialist. 


4. Opportunity had to be given for the subject matter 
specialist to become familiar with the core program. 


0. Heavy class load was a definite deterrent to physical 
education teachers cooperating with the core program but 
it was not an absolute barrier. 


6. Participating in program planning that involves the 
consideration of the needs, problems and interests of ado- 
lescents led teachers to seek knowledge of human develop- 
ment principles and their application to curriculum, 


7. Evidences of behavior change were observed during 
the operation of this teaching experience. For example: 


A. When the children were permitted to select their 
own committee groups, maturity level helped influence 
their choice. 

B. The core teacher invited other teachers to help in 
the planning of the unit rather than asking them to do cer- 
tain things after she had already made the plans with her 
class. 

C. The physical education teacher felt free to offer 
suggestions and help to the core teacher in the planning and 
teaching of the unit. 

D. The children were willing to explore a wider choice 
of resources for material in core problems and to ask the 
help of any teacher whose subject field might aid them in 
solving their problems. 


While there was undoubtedly more to be said concern- 
ing the enrichment of the core experience through contribu- 
tions of physical education, enough was learned from this 
study to suggest the feasibility and desirability of working 
in this direction. 92 pages. $1.15. MicA 55-1622 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BOY SCOUTING IN 
UNDERPRIVILEGED AREAS: AN INVESTIGATION 
OF THOSE PROCEDURES EMPLOYED BY FIELD 

PERSONNEL OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA IN UNDERPRIVILEGED AREAS 


(Publication No. 12,225) 


Michael H. Mescon, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Dan W. Dodson 


The Problem 








The purpose of this investigation has been to observe, 
document and record select factors of an experimental 
program of Boy Scouting in underprivileged areas to deter- 
mine the applicability of nationally endorsed organizational 
policies to such areas. 

Previous research pertaining to Boy Scouting has been 
primarily concerned with how the Scout movement acts as 
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an agency for social control in reducing juvenile delin- 
quency within the underprivileged area. This study, how- 
ever, related to the basic principles of national program 
organization and establishment in selected underprivileged 
areas of New York City. 


Hypothesis 

The organization of local units in programs that are 
national in scope requires the use of methods that are in- 
digenous to the particular situation. This hypothesis is in 
contrast to the theory that there can be a rigid approach to 
local program organization. 





Procedure 

Case histories were compiled for each Cub and Boy 
Scout unit that was installed during the first year of the 
Greater New York Councils’, Boy Scouts of America special 
demonstration project which involved the development of 
Scouting in the East Bronx, East Harlem, and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant sections of New York City. 

Field observation techniques were employed in assess- 
ing those phases of the organizational process that were 
involved in unit establishment, e.g., leadership recruitment 
and training, unit sponsorship, etc. 

Field observation schedules were utilized in standard- 
izing and objectifying the field observations. The criteria 
for these schedules were based upon the nature of the prob- 
lem to be studied, e.g., in investigating unit sponsorship, 
the field observations were structured about the following: 





. Georgraphical area 
. Type of institution 
. Type of unit 
. Who in the institution did the field worker contact 
regarding unit sponsorship? 
a. What was this person’s role in the institutional 
structure ? 
E, What methods were employed by the field worker in 
“selling” Scouting to the institution? 
F, Did the institution agree to sponsor a unit? 
a. Who made this decision ? 


The field observations were supplemented and validated 
by a series of interviews with each of the field workers. 
These interviews were organized about the same points as 
the field observation schedules. 


Results 
The findings of this investigation indicate the following: 





1, Scouting can be established in underprivileged areas. 


2. Institutions within these underprivileged areas are 
willing to sponsor Scouting, and the movement can 
obtain support from both the boys and adults of these 
sections. 


. Flexibility in program establishment and operation is 
necessary in order to meet neighborhood, institu- 
tional, and individual needs. Thus, the hypothesis of 
this study has been supported by the results. 


Recommendations 
Although this investigation centered about the develop- 


ment of Boy Scouting in underprivileged areas, its findings, 
and the recommendations based upon these findings, relate to 


that type of programming which is devised to be projected into 
a myriad of communities, neighborhoods, and situations. 








Recognizing this, the following suggestions are made: 


1. A program should be flexible enough to alter its pro- 
cedures and goals if these elements come into con- 
flict with neighborhood customs and mores. 


. Program establishment should operate within a com- 
munity’s frame of reference. By doing this, both the 
programming agency and the community are able to 
obtain a better perspective of one another. 


. Although indigenous leadership for program super- 
vision is most desirable, persons not native toa 
particular area can be effective in certain ,hases of 
program establishment and direction. 

93 pages. $1.16. MicA 55-1623 


EXCLUSIVE TELEVISION CHANNELS 
FOR EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 12,240) 


Charles Side Steinberg, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1954 


Chairman: Professor Harvey Zorbaugh 


The purpose of the study was to investigate the contri- 
bution of the television medium to education by means of a 
study of the actual, and potential, utilization of 251 televi- 
sion channels reserved exclusively by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission for educational institutions. 

The method of research, therefore, involved a study of 
the entire framework of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s television channels allocation plan of April 14, 
1952, including the sworn testimony of educators, as repre- 
sented by the Joint Committee on Educational Television, 
and rebuttal testimony of the commercial broadcasters, as 
represented by the National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters. In order to determine the extent to 
which educators are using, or show evidence of intent to 
use, the exclusively allocated channels, related research 
included a study of the sworn testimony of the individual 
educational institutions before the FCC; a questionnaire 
survey of the extent to which both educational institutions 
and commercial broadcasting stations are using channels 
for educational purposes; and a study of experimental edu- 
cational programming by educational institutions, under- 
taken independently of the FCC allocation plan. 

The frame of reference of the study also included perti- 
nent related data on the history of radio and education, and 
on the sociological, technical, and economic problems in- 
herent in the use of television channels by educational in- 
stitutions. The investigation of primary source material 
included all sworn testimony submitted in evidence before 
the FCC on the question of exclusive educational allocations 
in the television spectrum, These data, in addition to the 
replies to the respective questionnaires and the study of 
educational programming, enabled the investigator to deter- 
mine the actual, and the potential, contributions which edu- 
cation would make to the television medium, and the areas 
which would appear to be the most feasible for educational 


telecasting. 
The summary findings and conclusions, based on the 


available evidence, showed clearly that the predictions of 
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educators as to the number of educational stations which 
would be on the air were extravagant when compared with 
what has, in fact, transpired. The major problem con- 
fronting educators has been the need for funds to con- 
struct, activate, and maintain exclusive educational sta- 
tions. The problem confronting the FCC is to determine 
whether exclusive channels should continue to be reserved 
_ indefinitely for educators, or whether these channels 
should be turned over to commercial interests. In many 
areas it has been shown that voluntary cooperation be- 
tween broadcaster and educator is justified on the basis of 
pragmatic results. While the evidence shows that tele- 
vision may be used significantly within the institution as 
an audio-visual aid, there is sufficient evidence to justify 
the conclusion that its greatest educational contribution 
lies in the area of adult education. 





The results of the study show that, while television is 
a potent educational tool, there is no conclusive evidence 
that live telecasting is greatly superior to the motion pic- 
ture or other audio visual aids for educational purposes. 
In short, the evidence shows sufficient successful experi- 
ment in educational use of television to indicate that ex- 
clusive channels would make a salient contribution. It is 
questionable, however, whether these channels should be 
reserved for an indefinite future. The impact of television 
on society is such as to indicate that a modus operandi for 
using the medium for educational purposes should be found 
at the present time, rather than in the indefinite future. 
The evidence incontrovertibly points to voluntary cooper- 
ation between educator and broadcaster as the most feasi- 
ble present method of using the television medium for 
educational purposes. 466 pages. $5.83. Mic 55-170 
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CORRELATION OF MASS-TRANSFER COEFFICIENTS 
WITH PHYSICAL VARIABLES IN 
LIQUID- LIQUID EXTRACTION 


(Publication No. 12,336) 


John Eugene Lastovica, Jr., Ph.D. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1955 


The effects of physical variables on film coefficients of 
mass transfer for binary and ternary liquid-liquid sys- 
tems in countercurrent flow were studied. Emphasis was 
placed on determining the effects of flow conditions and of 
interfacial tension on film coefficients. 

On the basis of extraction tests reported in the litera- 
ture on five binary systems, at 27° C plus or minus 2’ C, 
and for phase velocities below 10,000 pounds per hour per 
square foot, equations were obtained for correlating film 
coefficients. The solvent-film coefficient could be calcu- 
lated with an accuracy of 82 per cent by the following 
equation: 


kKgd - 2.6629 xX 10° % d 0 ” MEW) rT an ‘ae 1715 AG)o 9271 
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but the water-film coefficient could be calculated with 
only 29 per cent accuracy by the following equation: 
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where: 


x 


= film coefficient of mass transfer, 
lb mol/hr-sq ft- A C 

diameter of extraction tube, ft 
diffusivity, sq ft/hr 

interfacial tension, lb/hr’ 
viscosity, lb/ft-hr 

density, lb/ cu ft 

mass velocity, lb/hr-sq ft. 
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Below phase velocities of 10,000 pounds per hour per 
square foot, the film coefficient of any one phase of a 
binary system was independent of variations in flow rate 
of the opposite phase. At flow rates above 10,000 pounds 
per square foot in one phase and a constant flow rate of 
less than 10,000 pounds per hour per square foot in the 
second phase, the film coefficient of the slower-moving 
phase was found to depend entirely on the mass velocity of 
the faster-moving phase. 

The film coefficient equations obtained from data on 
binary extraction systems could not be used for predicting 
the values of film coefficients for ternary systems. The 
film coefficients for ternary systems depended on the flow 
rates of both phases. 

A method was presented for calculating interfacial con- 
centrations and film coefficients for ternary systems. 

The method involves the use of either the ternary phase of 
a system, or of a trial and error procedure which makes 
use of the following equations: 


a (Lw2Cy2 + L <2C <2) - (LyiCywi + Loi sy) ee 
(Lye +Ly,/m) ~My - NV+ (La + N/m 








= Cy; m 


solute concentration, lb/ cu ft 
rate of mass transfer, taken as 
positive when solute is transferred 
from water to solvent, cu ft/hr 

m = distribution coefficient 

L = phase flow rate, cu ft/hr 


subscripts: 


wi and si = reference to the water and solvent 
side of an interface, respectively 

wl and w2= reference to inlet and outlet water 
streams of an extractor, respectively 

sl and s2 = reference to inlet and outlet solvent 
streams of an extractor, respectively. 
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Film coefficients calculated by the new method were 
converted into over-all coefficients, which agreed very 
well with published values of over-all coefficients, re- 
gardless of extractor design. 

Film coefficients for ternary systems increased, de- 
creased, or passed through a minimum with increasing 
ratio of solvent-to-water-phase flow rates, depending on 
whether an increase in the relative flow rates preferen- 
tially increased the rates of mass transfer or the concen- 
tration gradients across the interfacial films. 

Surface and interfacial tensions were measured with a 
ring tensiometer, and were correlated with solute concen- 
tration by means of equations. The effects of interfacial 
tension on film coefficients were explained on the basis of 
positive or negative adsorption of solute in an interface. 

A photographic study of flow patterns obtained by in- 
jecting a stream of dye into a slow-moving butanol phase 
flowing countercurrently to a fast-moving water phase in a 
horizontal, rectangular duct indicated that below flow rates 
of 10,000 pounds per hour per square foot, laminar flow 
conditions prevailed. The displacement of a plane of zero 
velocity from the interface into a slow-moving butanol 
phase was indicated by the dye stream when the water rate 
was increased above that of the butanol phase. Peculiar 
variations in film coefficients with flow rates were ex- 
plained on the basis of the observed dye patterns. 

439 pages. $5.49. MicA 55-1624 


ENGINEERING, HYDRAULIC 


CONSTANT- TEMPERATURE HOT- WIRE 
ANEMOMETRY WITH APPLICATION TO 
MEASUREMENTS IN WATER 


(Publication No. 12,380) 


Philip G. Hubbard, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Professor Hunter Rouse 


In order to fill the critical need for an instrument to 
measure the turbulent characteristics of flowing water 
under laboratory conditions, the hot-wire anemometer — 
widely used for measurements in air — has been tested and 
adapted for use in water. Special attention has been given 
to those properties of water (ambient temperature and 
pressure, sediment content, and electrochemical effects) 
which complicate the problem and have prevented a gen- 
eral application of the method. Means of cancelling the 
effects of each of these extraneous variables have been 
devised and tested, and a working model has been built. 

As a part of the dissertation, the theory of constant- 
temperature operation of a hot wire is presented, and the 
practical design procedure is described in detail. The 
metering circuits and computational procedures necessary 
to derive the desired statistical quantities from the indi- 
Cations of the electrical apparatus are also included so 
that all of the information needed to design, construct, 
calibrate, and use an instrument is made available. 





Finally, a comparison is made between results of meas- 
urements with similar instruments operating in water and 
in air. 53 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1625 


OSCILLATORY GRAVITY WAVES IN FLOWING WATER 
(Publication No. 12,383) 


Turgut Sarpkaya, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Professor Chia-Shun Yih 


The main objectives of this study are to determine the 
conditions of stability of oscillatory gravity waves in flow- 
ing water and to evaluate the combined effect of various 
interrelated characteristics of flowing water, specifically 
those of viscous shear, turbulent mixing shear, and non- 
uniform velocity distribution, on their propagation. 

Previous rigorous solutions for oscillatory gravity 
waves were obtained either for an inviscid fluid or for an 
essentially stagnant viscous fluid. Consequently, at 
present, there are neither experimental nor conclusive 
theoretical results which constitute a solution to the prob- 
lem under consideration. It thus becomes highly desirable 
to investigate the conditions of stability of progressive 
oscillatory gravity waves in flowing water and to evaluate 
the effect of various characteristics of flowing water on 
the velocity of propagation of stable waves by a compari- 
son of the experimental results with those obtained from 
the available theories, particularly those of Stokes and 
Struik. 

The period and various geometrical characteristics of 
stable ascendant oscillatory gravity waves in water flowing 
in a smooth and an artificially roughened channel were 
measured for a wide range of depth and velocity of flow 
and suitable settings of the wave generator. The following 
results were obtained: 

(1) For a given flow, there is only one neutrally stable 
wave. All the other waves for this flow show either an 
exponential damping or an amplification during their 
propagation along the channel, It is readily possible to 
separate the two regions by the lines of neutral stability 
which were determined experimentally and presented 
graphically. 

(2) The celerity of a stable ascendant wave in flowing 
water is smaller than that obtained from the theories of 
Stokes and Struik, and decreases slightly with increasing 
wave steepness. Latter is in contrast with Struik’s 
solution. 

(3) The deviation of the measured wave velocity from 
that obtained from potential theory increases with increas- 
ing Froude numbers and decreases with increasing Reyn- 
olds numbers. The larger the Reynolds number is, the 
smaller is the dependency of the deviation on the Reynolds 
number. 

(4) For a channel with an artificially roughened bottom 
the deviation is greater than the corresponding one in a 
channel with a smooth bottom. For rough channels no con- 
clusion can be drawn as to the dependency of the deviation 
on the Reynolds number because of experimental limi- 
tations. 81 pages. $1.01. MicA 55-1626 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF TURBULENCE IN 
AN AIR-FLOW MODEL OF THE HYDRAULIC JUMP 


(Publication No, 12,384) 


Tien- To Siao, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Professor Hunter Rouse 


In order to understand the mechanism of the energy 
transformation in the hydraulic jump, a detailed experi- 
mental investigation of the turbulence characteristics is of 
primary importance. Since application of the hot-wire 
anemometer is still restricted to air flow, a duct in the 
form of the hydraulic jump was installed at the Iowa Insti- 
tue of Hydraulic Research, so that the pertinent measure- 
ments could be made with air as the fluid medium. 

Through use of a symmetrical two-legged stagnation 
tube, the mean values of the fluctuating velocities were 
measured in both the actual hydraulic jump and its air- 
flow model for a Froude number of 4. The corresponding 
patterns of the mean flow were constructed therefrom for 
purposes of comparison, Measurements of various turbu- 
lence characteristics were then carried out in the air 
duct. Finally, the momentum balance, the mean-energy 
balance over the entire length of the model jump were 
evaluated. 

The essential results of the investigation were as 
follows: 

1. The mean-flow patterns of the actual and the simu- 
lated jump for F = 4 were nearly identical, indicating that 
the details of the phenomenon can be studied in an air duct 
with good approximation. 

2. The flow in the hydraulic jump is divided into re- 
gions of rapid and slow transition by the end section of 
the roller. The upstream or rapid-transition region is 
divided into two zones by the curve of zero vorticity; in 
the upper zone, the production of turbulence is due to flow 
expansion, and in the lower zone it is due to boundary 
Shear. The total energy loss resulting from both forms of 
turbulent-energy production is slightly greater than that 
given by the classical hydraulic-jump formula. 

3. The characteristics of turbulence are of primary 
significance in the region of rapid transition. The com- 
ponent of the velocity fluctuation in the direction of the 
main flow is always greater than the other two compo- 
nents and has a maximum intensity of nearly 40% relative 
to the initial mean velocity. The region of maximum 
turbulent shear coincides with the lower boundary of the 
roller, its greatest value being about 2.5% of the initial 
dynamic pressure. While seven-eighths of the total 
energy loss is produced before the end of the roller, only 
two-thirds of the energy is dissipated in this region. The 
zone of the maximum dissipation rate lies above that of 
the maximum production rate. Beyond the roller the gain 
in piezometric head results in part from the further re- 
duction in turbulence level. 

73 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1627 





ENGINEERING, INDUSTRIAL 


ON THE APPLICATION OF DIFFERENCE EQUATIONS 
IN THE STUDY OF PRODUCTION 
PLANNING AND CONTROL 


(Publication No. 12,307) 


Robert Lawrence Froemke, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


One of the major problems encountered in connection 
with the operation of an industrial type manufacturing 
organization is that of determining the quantity of product 
to produce in any given time period. In the past, these 
determinations of rates of production have been made by 
executives using a wide variety of techniques. One point 
in common among most of these procedures was that of 
frequent periodic review and adjustment of the rate of 
production. This work inquires into the possibility of de- 
veloping production planning and control techniques which 
will function automatically over many production periods 
without requiring frequent review. 

Preliminary to such an inquiry is an investigation of 
the nature of control. In business situations, control may 
be defined as the process of checking results against given 
standards and feeding back the comparisons to executives 
for appropriate action. This clearly involves three com- 
ponent notions: (1) a standard, (2) comparison, and (3) 
corrective action. 

Following a disucssion of control, production system 
models are constructed consisting of sets of simultaneous 
linear difference equations. All variables used are de- 
fined as functions of time. A wide variety of variables 
may be used; certain specific variables are selected for 
explanatory reasons in order to illustrate the method of 
constructing and analyzing such a model. 

For example, given the time continuum: 


i. A. A. 


t-3  t2 t-l ¢t ttl  t+2 t+3 
Time by periods 





Let: 


the number of items planned to be produced 
during the period ending at time t. (Planned 
production.) 


the number of items actually produced during 
the period ending at time t. (Actual produc- 
tion.) | 


the number of new orders of these items re- 
ceived during the period ending at time t. 
(New orders.) 


the number of items shipped during the period 
ending at time t. (Shipments.) 


the number of items on hand in the finished 
goods inventory at time t. (Inventory.) 


a random or chance variable expressed as a 
number of items. 
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A model employing these functions can be constructed 
as follows: 


Al(t- 1) 
A(t) 
N(t) 


A(t) - S(t) 
P(t) + a, 
a(t) + a, 
N(t) = S(t+q) 
P(t+j) = kA(t) + 8,[I(t)] + B,[N(t)] 


The solutions of this set of equations (or any similar 
set) are functions. These functions are of interest be- 
cause they reveal how any given variable will behave under 
the conditions of the system as time passes. The control 
aspects of the system can thus be readily studied. 

The actual solution of sucha system for any given 
function is purely a formal problem which belongs in the 
realm of mathematics. However, in order to make the 
solution of these equations more accessible, an oper- 
ational technique based on the use of the Dirichlet series 
transformation is presented. 

The procedure developed constitutes a methodology for 
examining proposed or hypothetical control equations sub- 
ject to the restriction of given functions external to the 
system. In the models studied, external conditions were 
represented by sales functions of one sort or another. 
Through the application of this method, the adequacy of 
any given control equation may be assessed. As a by- 
product of the development of this method, one can design 
control equations which will behave in specified ways sub- 
ject to external constraints. 

This exploratory study is conducted on an abstract as 
opposed to a practical level. Accordingly, no claim is 
made that any methodology developed will have immediate 


useful applications in industry. 
200 pages. $2.50. Mic 55-171 
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A TRANSIENT METHOD FOR MEASURING THERMAL 
CONDUCTIVITY OF INSULATING POWDERS 


(Publication No. 12,308) 


Peter Edwin Glaser, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Since thermal conductivity is far from being a well- 
defined, constant, physical property of a material, many 
studies hitherto have been concerned with the effect of the 
variables influencing thermal conductivity. Most of the 
investigations on the effect of variables such as pressure, 
density, temperature and different internal gases, have 
been carried out on a single or twin-plate type of appa- 
ratus. 

This method of measurement has several drawbacks 
for making a more basic study of thermal conductivity, as 





has been pointed out by a number of investigators. To 
circumvent the objectionable features of this method a 
more promising approach for measuring thermal conduc- 
tivity of insulating powders has been investigated. 

The basis of this method is the transient heat flow 
from a line source of heat. This involves observations of 
the change in temperature with time by a thermocouple 
offset a small distance from a heater wire, the power input 
to the heater remaining constant. 

The experimental apparatus consisted of a jacketed 
cylinder containing the test material, and a constant tem- 
perature bath to achieve different temperature levels. The 
cylinder permitted the testing of the material under con- 
trolled conditions and was provided with a jacket serving 
as a heat exchanger for the circulating fluid. This fluid 
established the temperature level at which the material 
was to be tested. A constant temperature bath provided 
any desired temperature of the circulating fluid within the 
range considered. The fluid was heated by electric 
heaters which were controlled by a temperature-regulating 
device. 

The insulating powder used for the tests was dry, cal- 
cined diatomaceous earth (Celite) of -8 to +20 mesh size. 
To assure constant density of the test material, the cylin- 
der was filled with the material in 2”-deep layers, each 
layer being smoothed and compacted in the same manner. 
Mica spacers located the heater wire and thermocouples 
in the cylinder. 

The constantan heater wire was supplied with power 
from storage batteries. Suitable resistances controlled 
the output of the heater. A standard resistance measured 
the current flowing through the heater, while the voltage 
drop across the heater was measured with a voltage 
divider. A potentiometer was used to read the potential 
drops across the measuring resistances. 

Transient temperatures inside the test material were 
measured with a #40 B&S gage, chromel-constantan 
thermocouple, placed parallel to the heater, and a distance 
of 3” away from it. A potentiometer indicated the tem- 
perature level prior to the start of heating. After the 
heater current was switched on the thermocouple emf due 
to the resultant small rise in temperature above that pre- 
viously indicated was amplified and then recorded on a 
self-balancing potentiometer. This furnished a graphical 
record of the transient temperature changes. 

From this temperature-time curve thermal conduc- 
tivity was calculated using the equation for the heat flow 
from a line source of heat. The results obtained with this 
experimental procedure have been encouraging and the 
apparatus was used in the study of thermal conductivity of 
insulating powders under different environmental condi- 
tions. 

Analysis showed an expected accuracy of about 12% of 
the mean value of thermal conductivity, and essentially all 
test runs were reproducible to within +2% of the mean 
value. Advantages of this method are the savings in time 
in carrying out the tests, the improved accuracy, ease of 
operation and wider applications of the experimental 
procedure. 187 pages. $2.34. Mic 55-172 
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RODIN’S “GATES OF HELL” 
(Publication No. 12,427) 


Albert Edward Elsen, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


In 1880, Rodin was commissioned by the French gov- 
ernment to create a decorative portal based upon The Di- 
vine Comedy. The preliminary figure drawings influenced 
by Dante’s poem indicate that Rodin was exclusively preoc- 
cupied with “The Inferno”, particularly those themes deal- 
ing with passion, violence and despair. He did not contem- 
plate a literal, sequential illustration of “The Inferno”, but 
interpreted the poem’s qualities of movement, conflict, and 
melancholy introspection. During the formative years of 
the portal, Rodin was also attracted to Baudelaire’s poetry. 
Many sketches reveal that Rodin shared the poet’s interest 
in sin, the vain but inevitable pursuit of carnal pleasure, 
and unoccasioned moods of depression which made of the 
body a passionate prison. 

Rodin’s interest in the diabolic and perverse in man’s 
conduct, the consequences of his indifference to religion 
and moral values, which finds its analogies in writers such 
as Baudelaire, is perhaps also a reflection of the complex 
religious climate of the time which saw the authority of the 
Catholic Church seriously questioned. 

By 1880, Rodin had completed a series of major, mili- 
tant sculptures such as “The Age of Bronze”, “John the 
Baptist”, and “ Adam”, whose style was to determine that 
of “The Gates”. The sculptor’s personal maturity is dis- 
closed by his sculptural themes of suffering humanity, a 
subject to be developed within the portal. 

Architecture was Rodin’s first problem in his project, 
and because of his inexperience with this medium and ad- 
miration for the Renaissance, the early sketches of the 
doorway show an indebtedness to Ghiberti’s “Gates of Para- 
dise”. When Rodin began to work in clay and plaster, his 
concepts became more sculptural, and Gothic and Baroque 
influences are evident. The last model, done prior to the 
full scale erection of the gates, indicates that Rodin had 
developed a personal vision of Hell, recognizing the time- 
lessness and universality of his theme. He rejected almost 
all literal references to Dante and Baudelaire, relying in- 
stead upon movement, light and shadow, and anonymous in- 
dividual figures or groups to convey his ideas. 

Rodin’s way of working included drawing upon older art 
and literature, his own sculpture, and observations from 
life. He became engrossed in the creation of an autonomous 
sphere of life for his art with its unique space and scale 
relationships, which, in Baroque style, reduce the bounda- 
ries between the world of the viewer and that of art. 

The ever increasing scope of his ideas for the portal, 
physical fatigue, and later, a more optimistic view of life, 
made a definitive realization of the project impossible. 
While the present state is reconstructed and incomplete, 
“The Gates” still reveal Rodin’s perceptive ideas on mod- 
ern society. The subject of the portal is man’s loneliness 
brought about by the absence of spiritual and other values. 
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Life, for Rodin, is an Icarian longing for, and flight from 
reality toward the unattainable, which can end only in dis- 
illusion and destruction. Society provides no regulation or 
achievable goals to restrain or satisfy man. The dilemma 
of modern man is caused by his insatiable passions which 
create for him an eternal and internal hell. The consequence 
is a tormented existence which continues after death inthe 
form of restless, purposeless movement. 

Many of Rodin’s sculptural devices developed in *The 
Gates” have influenced twentieth century sculptors. While 
reminding modern sculptors that the principle of art is 
creation and not imitation, “The Gates of Hell” demonstrate 
that sculpture can successfully concern itself with meaning- 
ful human problems such as man’s perpetual struggle for 
self mastery. 354 pages. $4.43. Mic 55-173 


WILLIAM HOGARTH’S SUBSCRIPTION -TICKETS: 
A VEHICLE FOR EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SATIRE 
ON CONTEMPORARY TASTE 


(Publication No. 12,111) 


Frederick D. Leach, Ph. D. 
State University of Iowa, 1955 


Chairman: Professor W.S. Heckscher 


In this dissertation, I have analysed several of William 
Hogarth’s subscription-tickets which satirized the taste of 
the Eighteenth century English dilettante and connoisseur. 
These tickets, small etchings or engravings, were madeto 
serve as receipts for pre-payments on major works ofart 
to be delivered at some future date. Needing to display 
only such information pertinent to a receipt, tickets suchas 
“Time Destroying a Painting,” (1761), and “The Battle of 
the Pictures,” (1745), in Hogarth’s hands became exceed- 
ingly complex statements of intention and satire — emphat- 
ically so because of the liberty within which they were con- 
ceived. The satire of the tickets examined in this disser- 


' tation was directed at what has been designated as the 


“antiquarian” taste of the eighteenth century, ataste having 
its origin in the prevailing classicism of the time. 

A practice that was aesthetically significant in an age 
in which it had become a mark of distinction among artists 
and connoisseurs to be antiquarian- minded was the appli- 
cation of a final black or brown tinted varnish to paintings 
in an effort to achieve the effect of time-darkened works of 
old masters. There was literary authority in antiquity for 
the procedure: in Book XXXV, Chapter xxxvi, section 97, 
of Pliny’s Historia naturalis the author claimed that Apelles 
made an invention *...useful to all other painters as well... 
which (however) nobody was able to imitate,” a black pro- 
tective varnish which, if viewed from the proper distance, 
might *...invisibly give sombreness to colors that were 
too brilliant” (floridis). Apelles was considered the greatest 
master ofall by the classicists, perhaps because none of his 
compositions survived, certainly because he was “the first” 
great painter. Pliny, authority to mediaeval readers and 
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moderns alike, was quite emphatic on this point, an em- 
phasis that had lost nothing of its authority in the eight- 
eenth century. “Apelles... excelled all painters whocame 
before or after him.” As a challenge to painters, Pliny’s 
statement regarding Apelles’ use of the dark finishing var- 
nish remained unheeded in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. But by the eighteanth century, and with particular 
force in England, the Roman encyclopaedist’s account of 
Apelles’ inimitable method carried great weight. The 
arbiters of taste, resting upon Pliny’s authority, required 
paintings not only to be dark to be accorded of any great 
value, but they conceded value to them, in many cases, in 
relation to the actual degree of darkness which they had 
achieved. An inability to compete with the dead and a 
sincere disdain for such superficial criteria caused Ho- 
garth to make several biting pictorial statements against 
contemporary connoisseurs. 

One of the most vehement of such statements was 
“Time Destroying a Painting,” where a large, well-dark- 
ened painting, exemplifying the taste of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, is placed in front of Father Time whose all-destruc- 
tive scythe has pierced its canvas. The darkened condition 
of the painting partially is accounted for by the fact that 
Time blows clouds of smoke from his long Dutch pipe onto 
the canvas. A third negative element, not at first intelli- 
gible as such is a large jug labelled “VARNISH,” placed 
prominently in the foreground and recognizable as the third 
destructive element — in addition to the smoke and the 
scythe — in the light of the finishing-varnish technique of 
Hogarth’s contemporaries. 

Characteristically enough, Hogarth’s print has a liter- 
ary source. An inscription on the ticket leads us to a di- 
dactic essay on taste which Joseph Addison prepared for the 
Spectator of Tuesday, June 5, 1711, in which hedescribeda 
dream visit to a picture gallery. He pointed out that one 
whole wall of his dream museum was given over to the 
works of the old masters, andthe other, to the works of the 
moderns. Among the latter there were a number ofartists 
at work, “VANITY,” whosecolors wereall “glaring,” then 
“STUPIDITY,” “FANTASQUE,” “AVARICE,” “INDUSTRY,” 
and finally, “ENVY.” Onthe other hand, the proper anti- 
quarian attitude appeared when the essayist turned to the 
side of the gallery hung with the works of the dead where 
the only artist to be seen was Time. This oldman “Added 
such a beautiful Brown to the Shades, and Mellowness to 
the Colours, that he madeevery Picture appear more per- 
fect than when it came fresh from the Master’s Pencil.” 

Time’s smoking was, as Addison understood it, anagent 





of beautification; more specifically, of that beauty which, 
under ordinary circumstances, was lacking in a modern 
picture. Addisonwas, if not thefirst exponent, undoubtedly 
the popularizer of the extremely significant concept which 
introduced an element (hitherto unknown) into post-medi- 
aeval art, viz., the aesthetic appreciation of all kinds of 
dilapidation and decay, transformations caused by the tooth 
of Time: marks which previous ages had considered detri- 
mental to the integrity, clarity, and consonance of form, 
which latter attributes, ever since St. Thomas Aquinas, 
were regarded as the hallmarks of an art work’s intrinsic 
beauty. That Hogarth’s desire in the print was to refute 
Addison is borne out through further study of the print’s 
motto, the Greek inscription running across the top of the 
dark painting therein represented, in which Time is described 
as a destructive agent. 

The message contained in “Time Destroying a Painting,” 
apart from being a mirror image of Addison’s essay, was 
dependent upon two other sources as well: the work of 
Cesare Ripa, whose Iconologia (1592ff.) was first translated 
into English in 1709, and the frontispiece of Francois 
Perrier’s Segmenta nobilium signorum e(t) Statuarum, 
which, published in Rome in 1638, had been recommended 
to Englishmen as a repository of classical representations 
from the time of the first appearance of Joseph Spence’s 
Polymetis on February 5, 1747. Hogarth’s general concept 














in this print, as in others, depended on severai literary 
sources, sources that were integral parts of the traditions 
which he was seeking to discredit. His forms, also, such 
as his use of the frontispiece to Perrier’s opus, were fre- 
quently those adapted from the sources approved by tradi- 
tion. Also, this ticket was made to serve as receipt for 
subscriptions to an engraving of his painting of “Sigismunda 
Weeping over the Heart of Guiscardo,” of 1759. Thus Ho- 
garth was capable of twocontradictory attitudes: he worked 
in his “Sigismunda” and other paintings, entirely within the 
mode demanded by the connoisseurs of this time and pro- 
duced in theme and character, historical paintings; but he 
also produced, as inthe print of “Time Destroying a Painting,” 
a counterblast which was perhaps one of his deepest artistic 
pronouncements. This subscription-ticket, studied in con- 
junction withits raison-d’étre, “Sigismunda,” circumscribes 
William Hogarth’s artistic career and personality: here we 
find, side-by-side, the declaration of unconditional surrender 
to contemporary convention and, in the same breath, as it 
were, a violently eloquent opposition couched in the very 


vocabulary of the tradition itself. 
121 pages. $1.51. MicA 55-1628 
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A STRATIGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF RICO STRATA IN 
THE FOUR CORNERS REGION 


(Publication No. 12,390) 
James Stuart Bailey, Ph. D. 
University of Arizona, 1955 


Rico strata are recognized throughout the Four Corners 
region of southwestern Colorado, southeastern Utah, north- 





eastern Arizona, and northwestern New Mexico. The term 
Rico has been applied to a group of strata which exhibit a 
lateral and vertical transition between two contrasting en- 
vironments, the marine Hermosa andthe non- marine Cutler. 
Two faunal provinces reflect these witely diverse conditions 
of sedimentation. However, few fossils of diagnostic value 
have been discovered despite the abundance of fossiliferous 
strata within the Rico. Rico strata are believed to range 
between Desmoinesian and Virgilian in age. 
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Lithofacies data on the Rico were assembled from lit- 
erature, outcrop sections, and various well logs. These 
data were then compiled on an isopach-lithofacies map. 
The isopach-lithofacies map shows the thickness trends 
and the lithologic variations of Rico strata throughout the 
region of study. 

The tectonic framework of the region is reconstructed 
from the isopach-lithofacies map and mechanical analyses 
of the clastic strata. Clastic material inthe Ricoincreases 
in average grain size from west to east toward the Uncom- 
phagre Uplift suggesting that this area was actively positive 
during Ricotime. The vertical variation of normal marine 
limestone and clastic red beds in the Rico reflect an alter- 
nately transgressing and regressing sea over much of the 
Four Corners region. This intricate intertonguing of nor- 
mal marine limestone and clastic red beds probably re- 
sulted from deposition in a shallow basin on an unstable 
shelf. 

The occurrence of oil, gas, and cement quality limestone 
in the Rico is examined from an economic aspect. A brief 
review of the general geology and geologic history of the 
region is also included. 116 pages. $1.45. MicA 55-1629 


STRATIGRAPHY OF THE PERMIAN SYSTEM IN 
SOUTHERN ARIZONA 


(Publication No. 12,293) 


Donald L. Bryant, Ph. D. 
University of Arizona, 1955 


The Permian strata of southern Arizona have been well 
known for many years, but until very recently were inade- 
quately defined. Gilluly, Cooper, and Williams (1954) raised 
the Naco formation to group rank and defined six new for- 
mations within it. The topmost two of these six new for- 
mations are excluded from the Naco group in this paper. 
The upper of these formations is expanded and a new for- 
mation still higher in the section is defined. The two for- 
mations excluded from the Naco group and the new forma- 
tion are combined in a new group, the Snyder Hill. The re- 
sulting stratigraphy, from bottom to top, is as follows: the 
Naco group with the Horquilla formation (Pennsylvanian) at 
the base, the Earp formation (Pennsylvanian and Permian), 
the Colina limestone (Permian), and the Epitaph dolomite 
(Permian); and the Snyder Hill group (Permian) including 
the Scherrer formation, the Concha limestone (expanded), 
and the new Rain-valley formation. An additional new for- 
mation, the Andrada, is defined to include rocks between 
the Horquilla and Scherrer formations in the western part 
of the area considered where the distinctive characters of 
the Earp, Colina, and Epitaph formations are lost. 

The history of the nomenclature and the lithologies of 
the formations defined previous to this report are summa- 
rized. The exclusion of the Scherrer and Concha forma- 
tions from the Naco group is advocated because these for- 
mations are not present in the type area of the original 
Naco, their relation to the type Naco is not firmly estab- 
lished, and the type Concha is equivalent to only the basal 
part of an additional 1000 feet of limestone in other locali- 
ties. With the inclusion of these rocks, the Naco group 
would comprise all the Pennsylvanian and Permian strata 
of southern Arizona, making it a stratigraphic term of 
doubtful usefulness. 





The Snyder Hill group is created, comprising the Scher- 
rer formation, the Concha limestone (expanded), and the new 
Rainvalley formation. As so defined, it includes the rocks 
which have been assigned to the Snyder Hill formation for 
many years. 

Distinctive marker beds and fossil zones make it pos- 
sible to correlate the Permian rocks throughout many de- 
scribed areas of outcrop in southern Arizona. 

Two sources of Permian sediments were probably the 
Uncompahgre region of Colorado and the * Florida Range” 
of southern New Mexico and northern Mexico, Permian 
seaS were much more widespread than the present extent 
of Permian rocks and may have covered a large part of 
southwestern and west-central Arizona. Two major trans- 
gressions between three regressions are indicated by the 
rock types in the Permian sequence. 

The Naco group ranges in age from Atokan (Lampasas- 
ian) to Leonardian and the Snyder Hill group is Leonardian 
and Guadalupian(?). 224 pages. $2.80. MicA 55-1630 


GOUGE ZONE SHALE NEAR SOUTHERN LOUISIANA 
SALT DOMES 


(Publication No. 12,425) 


Paul Linwood Drummond, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Considerable difficulty is frequently encountered in 
drilling the gouge zones surrounding the salt domes of 
southern Louisiana. This results from material described 
by drillers as heaving shale. Samples illustrative of both 
normal and heaving types of shale have been supplied by 
The Texas Company from the Caillou Island area. 

The minerals present and their relative proportions 
have been determined for both shale types. The methods 
employed have been those ordinarily used in clay mineral 
study, such as x-ray powder photography, x-ray diffracto- 
meter analysis, differential thermal analysis, glycol im- 
pregnation, microscopic study of thin sections, chemical 
analysis, staining, and electron microscopy. 

Within the limits of analytical procedure, the clay min- 
eral content of the gouge zones at Caillou Island corresponds 
to normal shale located in intermediate less disturbed 
areas. The chemical environment of the gouge zone area 
is high in sodium as would be expected. The presence of 
Na-ions is known to influence the degree of hydration of il- 
lite and montmorillonite which in turn would affect the swell- 
ing properties of these shales. However, the effect of so- 
dium on the shales appears here to be a variable and only 
partially diagnostic feature. 

The chief clay minerals in the Caillou Island area are 
illite, montmorillonite and sedimentary chlorite. Small 
amounts of kaolinite have also been detected. The presence 
of the same clay mineral suite in both shale types indicates 
that the gouge-zone environment has not significantly altered 
the relative proportions of the clay minerals after deposi- 
tion. Ilite makes up about 60 per cent of the clay fraction, 
montmorillonite 10-20 per cent and chlorite 20 per cent. 
The deviation in the amounts extimated does not vary from 
the average content by more than 10 per cent. 

82 pages. $1.03. MicA 55-1631 
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THE MONGOLS IN CHINA DURING THE 
HUNG-WU PERIOD: (1368-1398) 


(Publication No. 12,321) 


Henry Serruys, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


It has been the general belief that with the collapse of 
the Yiian dynasty, the Mongols had withdrawn to Mongolia 
and disappeared from the Chinese scene. Nobody, itseems, 
suspected that after 1368 a sizable number of Mongols re- 
mained in China. Yet a perusal of the Ming Shih-1lu (Hung- 
wu section: 1368-1398) shows that Mongols (and other 
non-Chinese, former allies of the Mongols) were a common 
sight in China in those days, and were an important factor 
which the government could not ignore. They were mostly 
prisoners of war captured during the war between the Yuan 
and the Chinese insurgents, or officials who at the time of 
the change of dynasty had preferred to remain on their 
posts, and to a certain extent common people. 

The main conclusions concerning these people arrived 
at in this study are the following: 

The Yiian dynasty went down in such utter confusionthat 
no orderly withdrawal was possible for the Yuan armies. 
Many of these Yiian armies, including Chinese as well as 
Mongols and other nationalities, either surrendered to the 
Ming and the other rival rebels, or else were defeated and 
made prisoners. In both cases they were generally incor- 
porated into the respective armies. 

Besides the troops captured in China at the time of the 
overthrow of the Yiian, there were also many Mongols cap- 
tured after 1368 in border clashes, and Mongols who on 
their own volition surrendered to the Ming and crossed 
into China. The Ming government welcomed such surren- 
ders and always hoped for more. 

There are some very strong evidences that the Mongols, 
at least in the beginning of their stay in China, or when 
first incorporated into the Ming armies, were organized 
into Mongol units, with officers of their own, but within 
larger Chinese groups. 

As a rule Mongol troops were accompanied by women 
and children. Consequently we must assume that for every 
Mongol soldier or group of Mongols mentioned in the Shih- 
lu, there was a corresponding Mongol household or group 
of households. These households furthermore seem to 
have been living in special quarters of their own in or near 
the towns where the Mongol troops had been garrisoned. 
We may also expect that, to a certain extent at least, these 
Mongol communities lived a life of their own. 

The overwhelming majority of Mongols in China during 
the Hung-wu period mentioned in the Shih-lu were in the 
Ming governmental service, mostly as soldiers, and toa 
much lesser extent in the bureaucracy. In fact those in 
governmental service are the only ones of whom we have 
direct knowledge. Troops are often mentioned, those Mon- 
gols in the civil service or sent on diplomatic missions 
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much less, while plain civilians are hardly mentioned atall. 
Yet we have a few indications regarding foreign civilians. 

As to the geographical distribution, there were Mongols 
in every province of China, with the heaviest concentration 
in the central provinces around the capital, Nanking, and 
very important groups also in the northern provinces. There 
were more in the north than in the deep south, except per- 
haps in an area on the Sauch’uan-Yiinnan borders where a 
solid group of Mongols and Uyiyurs had been living since 
Yiian times. 

The fact that the Mongols were allowed to settle in the 
northern provinces, even on the very borders, most clearly 
implies that the Ming government was not afraid of subver- 
sive elements among them. As a matter of fact, thoughwe 
do find references to local troubles involving Mongol troops, 
there is no evidence, if we except one memorial, that the 
Mongols as such were ever suspected of being a potential 
danger to the state. 

The avowed objective of the Ming emperors and govern- 
ment was to make Chinese of these foreigners. In fact all 
the Mongols, Uyiyurs, Persians, and others, who remained 
in China at the time of the change of dynasty or entered 
China in later years, have since disappeared. This means 
that in the course of time they have become Chinese. It is 
not possible, however, to get a clear picture of the process 
of sinicization itself, except that it seems to have been 
rather slow. 415 pages. $5.19. MicA 55-1632 


HISTORY, MODERN 


ROOSEVELT’S FARMER: THE LIFE OF 
CLAUDE R. WICKARD 


(Publication No. 12,413) 


Dean Albertson, Ph. D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Claude Raymond Wickard was born on an Indiana farm 
during the depths of the panic of 1893. In September, 1940, 
he became President Roosevelt’s second Secretary of Agri- 
culture, to serve in that capacity throughout the war. The 
period of his life parallels the creation of the modern “farm 
problem”. The story of his life is a narrative of a dirt 
farmer’s efforts to solve that problem from the back forty 
to the President’s Cabinet. 

As a boy, Claude Wickard sensed the residue of rural 
discontent from the Populist revolt. He determined that he 
would be a farmer, but he would not live as his father had 
under the isolated inconvenience of a simple Indiana farm- 
stead; he would not farm as his father had, mining life- 
giving minerals from his soil and laboring without thought 
of scientific farm planning and engineering; and he would 
not see farm people relegated to inferior economic and 
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social status because of their inability to control pro- 
duction and marketing. 

Upon his graduation from Purdue University, Wickard 
became one of the earliest practitioners of soil conserva- 
tion and improved farming methods, and in 1928 he received 
the coveted Master Farmeraward. Against his agricultural 
success, however, was economic failure for reasons beyond 
his control. He joined the Farm Bureau, fought for McNary- 
Haugen Bills, and managed the local cooperative in an at- 
tempt to gain “equality for agriculture.” 

In 1933, Wickard left the farm for one session as a 
member of the Indiana legislature, thence to Washington 
where he worked for six years administering AAA corn 
belt production control programs. In1940, Henry Wallace 
named him Under Secretary and turned Wickard’s political 
acumen to best advantage during the Chicago Democratic 
Party convention. InSeptember, Wickard became Secretary. 

Where thethirties had been spent controlling farm pro- 
duction to raise prices, Wickard was suddenly faced with 
the necessity of increasing production and holding down 
wartime inflation. One year before Pearl Harbor, he fore- 
saw future needs. When America entered the war, Ever- 
Normal Granary feed stocks had been turned into edible 
food for the Allies. 

Wickard spent most of 1942 attempting to get sufficient 
authority to handle food problems. After a series of ad- 
ministrative battles withthe President, Price Administrator 
Hendersonand OPA Director Nelson, he was finally named 
Food Administrator. Butit was too late. Between Decem- 
ber 1942 and March 1943, Wickard was the scapegoat for 
public fear of rationing, farmer resentment at labor and 
machinery shortages, and Congressional mistrust of the 
President. He had beenresponsible for the greatest farm 
production in American history, the attaining of parity 
prices, and post-war protection of the farm economy. 
Nevertheless, Roosevelt relieved him as Food Administrator, 
retaining him as Secretary during the balance of the war. 

In 1945, President Truman named Wickard Rural Elec- 
trification Administrator. When Wickard left Washington 
at the advent of the Eisenhower administration, he could 
boast that 88% of American farms had electricity. 

442 pages. $5.53. Mic 55-174 


THE PUBLIC CAREER OF OSCAR S. STRAUS 
(Publication No. 12,419) 


Naomi Wiener Cohen, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


This study deals with the secular and Jewish activities 
of Oscar S. Straus. One of its major purposes is to show 
the complete integration of these two strands in Straus’ 
career. 

Born in Bavaria in 1850, Straus spent his childhood in 
Georgia and removed with his family to New York after the 
Civil War. He attended Columbia College and Columbia 
Law School, and after serving in the legal profession for 
eight years joined his father’s business firm. Afforded 
financial security through business, he was able to enter 
politics and government service at an early age. He was 
known firstas a Cleveland Democrat, but “Bryanism” drove 
him to the Republican fold where he remained officially ex- 


cept for the short-lived Progressive episode. His major 
official appointments wereas American envoy to Turkey 
(under Cleveland, McKinley, and Taft) and as Secretary 

of Commerce and Labor under Theodore Roosevelt. 
Unofficially, his contacts with diplomatic and governnient 
circles kept him involved in many other domestic and for- 
eign problems facing his country from 1890-1920. Active 
in numerous organizations, Straus was especially interested 
in those movements aimed to reform politics andto propa- 
gate the ideas of international and domestic peace. 

Ever conscious of his Jewish heritage, and the first 
of his coreligionists to fill such high posts, Straus was 
recognized by Jews as well as non-Jews as a leader of the 
American Jewish community. During this period, Jewish 
leadership rested principally in the hands of a few promi- 
nent individuals who used their personal influence withthe 
government when crises threatened Jews in America or 
abroad. This “behind-the-scenes” pressure is clearly re- 
vealed in Straus’ activities on behalf of east- European Jewry 
— notably in regardto Rumanian oppression andthe sporadic 
Russian pogroms. Straus was aiso closely allied with 
the contemporary movement to Americanize the recent 
Jewish immigrants (bythe Baron de Hirsch Fund) and with 
various plans to divert the stream of Jewish immigration 
to outlets other than the United States. In this era of cul- 
tural maturation of American Jewry, Straus participated 
as well in the upbuilding of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, the Dropsie College, and the American Jewish 
Committee. 

Straus’ concern for his religious heritage and his 
coreligionists manifested themselves in various acts he 
performed while minister to Turkey and in the cabinet. 
Similarly, his adherence to certain constant ideals like 
religious freedom, unrestricted immigration, and inter- 
national peace might be traced to Jewish influences. His 
major literary contributions — The Origin of Republican 
Form of Government in the United States of America, 








Roger Williams, Religious Liberty in the United States — 








also mirrored the Jewish heritage in Straus. Straus’ ac- 
tive identification with American Jewry was exploited by 
professional politicians (when he campaigned in the elec- 
tions of 1906 and 1908 as well as when he ran for governor 
of New York on the Progressive ticket in 1912), although 
he personally resisted public appeals to the Jewish vote. 
As an individual Straus might best be classed as the 
nineteenth century liberal with his views onfree economic 
opportunity, his anti-imperialist sentiments, and his 
categories of absolute moral values. His career touched 
upon most major movements in America from 1885-1920, 
but it was most pioneer-like interms of its Jewish dimension. 
557 pages. $6.96. Mic 55-175 


THE REBEL EARL 
(Publication No. 12,421) 


George Henry Danforth, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


This study of William Alexander has been undertaken 
because he typifies the colonial businessman who found 
himself at odds with the old British Empire in the 1760’s 
and 1770’s. It is comparatively simple to show that this 
conservative American was dissatisfied with the economic 
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affairs of the Empire in his time, but it is mostly by im- 
plication, rather than by explicit information, that we find 
why he went so far as to break with the nation which he 
had loved as a visitor and where he had made fast friends. 
This study attempts to explain the importance of William 
Alexander to the cause of American independence wher- 
ever it is possible to be both factual and direct. The two 
purposes are tied together in a way that is only explicable 
through an examination of his unique background and his 
efforts to amass an enormous fortune. It is impossibleto 
interpret his actions without understanding the tempo and 
the stress under which he sought to fulfill his ambition. 

Alexander came from no ordinary family. His father 
played an outstanding part in the jurisprudence of two Brit- 
ish American provinces. His mother was an extraordinary 
merchant in her own right. Though the son followed the 
mother’s business rather than the law, he became as im- 
portant in the field of surveying as his father had been. 
His father’s political insight also made its impression and 
the son aligned himself with the progressive thinkers of 
the community. In his early days as a merchant trader, 
with an increasing interest in his New York store as well 
as an expanding commerce with the Empire and foreign 
countries, he undoubtedly made a great deal of money. 
This success led directly to the entirely different career 
of soldier. 

The French and Indian War was Alexander’s training 
ground for the American Revolution, and in 1755 he went 
to Oswego as supplier to that expedition when only the 
most hardened even considered risking their lives ata 
post far beyond the most distant frontier. In this rugged 
campaign Alexander acquitted himself well, learning how 
to manage transportation and supply. Added to the obvious 
experiences of a war in the wilderness, he acquiredtrain- 
ing in the handling of army pay and finance. His qualities 
of loyalty and determination came out strongly during the 
years of fighting. 

After General Stirling failed to evict the French from 
North America, Alexander accompanied him to England, 
partly with the intention of claiming the titles of the Earl 
of Stirling. His lack of sufficient proof to his right to the 
title brought about delays, and although the Scottish peers 
accepted him as their equal, he was humiliated by his re- 
jection by the House of Lords in London. The title, how- 
ever, clungto him for the rest of his life. After his return 
to America he engaged in land development and speculation 
in which he also suffered losses. These business failures 
involved him in strenuous efforts to stave off bankruptcy 
by producing iron and even led him to try to recoup his 
dwindling fortunes in an ambitious lottery. All of his en- 
terprises came to naught. He was imaginative but unfor- 

' tunate. The implications from his economic distress are 
similar to those implied by Thomas Perkins Abernethy 
regarding the Virginia landowners of the time: conditions 
and frustrations brought on discontent, indirectly affecting 
adherence tothe oldorder of government. Alexander never 
hesitated when it cametime tochoose between his province 
andthe British Empire. Hewasa rebel from the beginning. 

A recital of his deeds inthe American Revolution merely 
emphasizes his qualities as soldier, and he was an excep- 
tional one — intelligent and ambitious, thorough and deter- 
mined, brave as well as able. That he was the outstanding 
commander in the defense of Long Island is generally ac- 
knowledged; his superior role in other operations, such 
as the battles of Trenton and Germantown, is less well 


known. In the Battle of the Brandywine and at Monmouth 
he was unsurpassed by any other American officer. As 
his solid qualities are enumerated, it becomes obvious 
that this typical businessman of colonial times, turned 
soldier and revolutionary, played a part in our early his- 
tory that deserves reappraisal and scholarly consideration. 
His friendship and loyalty to George Washington were such 
that we associate his spectacular achievements with the 
Commander-in-Chief. His historical importance lies in 
his success as a general. 302 pages. $3.78. Mic 55-176 


THE ENLIGHTENMENT AND THE JEWS: A STUDY IN 
HASKALAH AND NATIONALISM 


(Publication No. 12,426) 


Isaac Eisenstein-Barzilay, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


This is a study in Jewish nationalism and the Haskalah 
as frames of reference for the intellectual history of the 
Jews from about 1500 to the early part of the nineteenth | 
century. It consists of three books: the Italian Haskalah, 

the European Enlightenment, and the German Haskalah. 


BOOK ONE. 





The influence of the Renaissance on Italian Jewry - 
preceded by a period of marked pursuit of secular knowl- 
edge and rapprochement with the non-Jewish society — 
expressed itself in a nascent interest in the classics, a 
greater preoccupation with Hebrew and Bible; the pursuit 
of the arts, especially the dance, drama and music; and 
finally a marked decline in religion and morals, though the 
last might have beenalso due to the influx of Spanish Jews 
into the Italian communities. 

Jewish nationalism during this period, intensified by the 
Counter- Reformation, the spreading ghetto system, and the 
influence of Kabbalah, found its expression in Hebrew poetry 
and prose as well as inan organized effort to aid the Jewish 
community of the Holy Land. Parallel to these separatist 
tendencies, however, was a growing secularism and local 
patriotism. 


BOOK TWO. 





The second book treats of historical Judaism as inter- 
preted by the English deists and the French Philosophes, 
as well as the contemporary views of leading intellectuals 
on Jews and Judaism. 

The latter’s generally negative attitude may be attributed 
to the critical attitude inherent in the Zeitgeist toward re- 
ligion in general and to prevailing anti-Jewish prejudices, 
resulting from Jewish “separatism” in religion, culture, 
economy and nationalism. 

Nevertheless, the trends toward universal humanitari- 
anism, the inorganic concept of the state, and the utilitar- 
ian outlook with the resulting appreciation of the Jewish 
economic contributions, helped to shape a more liberal, 
positive relationship and offset, to some extent at least, 
the prevailing prejudice. 


BOOK THREE. 








Book three discusses the early Haskalah, Moses Men- 
delssohn, and the Berlin Haskalah. 
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Early Haskalah trends, manifested by a decline of the 
old values and a growing secularism, were first felt inthe 
Germanies at the end of the seventeenth and the early part 
of the eighteenth centuries. This period witnessed the ap- 
pearance of troupes of Jewish comedians, an increase in 
the number of Jewish medical students in German univer- 
sities, as well as a waning interest and even oppositionto 
the national ideal. 

Moses Mendelssohn has been a controversial subject 
among Jewish scholars. Allowing for apparent contradic- 
tions and paradoxes in Mendelssohn’s life and thought, it 
may nevertheless be concluded that by equating Judaism 
with the Law and defending its preservation merely on 
humanitarian grounds, Mendelssohn seems to have negated 
the significance of Jewish nationalism. This is borne out 
by his own statements as well as the entire pattern of his 
life. 

The philosophy of the Berlin Haskalah embraced the 
belief in reason, the brotherhood of man, and a desire for 
closer interaction with the natural and social environments. 

The Maskilim are divided into German and Hebrew 
groups. Such a division is warranted by the difference in 
their thinking on religion and nationalism. While the Ger- 
man Maskilim negated traditional Judaism, the Hebrew 
group, though critical in their approach, nevertheless took 
a much more moderate stand. Again, while the former 
actually denounced the national ideal, the latter, while not 
concerning themselves with the Messiah and the restoration 
to Zion, were without a doubt motivated by a strong national 
consciousness, as evidenced by their attitude to Hebrew, 
the Bible, and the socio-cultural restoration of Jewry. 

524 pages. $6.55. Mic 55-177 


WILLIAM J. GAYNOR: THE YEARS OF FRUITION 
(Publication No. 12,309) 


William Russell Hochman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


This study tells the story of William J. Gaynor’s rise 
from a Mohawk Valley farm to a preeminant place in pub- 
lic life in the great city of New York. It deals in detail 
with Gaynor’s election to the New York mayoralty in 1909 
and with his achievements as a progressive mayor. The 
study ends with Gaynor’s return to City Hall after he was 
struck down by an assassin’s bullet at the height of his 
success and popularity. 

The study is based on manuscript materials in New 
York City depositories, in the Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, and in the Library of Congress. The most impor- 
tant sources were the voluminous Gaynor Mayoralty Papers 
and the reminiscences of New Yorkers compiled by the 
Oral History Project of Columbia University. 

Gaynor’s early life in up-state New York, his education 
in a Roman Catholic school, and his successful career as 
a lawyer and politician in Brooklyn are treated with rela- 
tive brevity. One chapter is devoted to Gaynor’s sixteen 
year service as a New York Supreme Court judge. The 
body of the study begins with the combination of political 
forces that thrust Gaynor into the mayoralty as the Tam- 
many candidate in 1909. 

Gaynor soon demonstrated that despite the Tammany 





origin of his nomination and election, he was his own master. 
The calibre of his appointments won instant public favor. 
He undertook a vigorous housecleaning to rid the city of 
politics, waste, and corruption, and he introduced a new 
spirit of service to city offices. Once the initial period of 
reform and reorganization was over, Gaynor set about to 
build an honest, efficient police force and he turned to 
the vexatious problem of rapid transit congestion with 
optimism. 

The early achievements of the Gaynor Administration 
evoked a burst of applause from the leaders of good gov- 
ernment organizations and the press. The public was fas- 
cinated by Gaynor’s complex, picturesque, pungent person- 
ality and by his unorthodox behavior. Yet despite his 
popularity, Gaynor’s great failure was in his relationship 
with people. He could not cooperate with anybody who 
refused to accept his leadership without question and he 
was unreasonably sensitive to criticism. Civic leaders 
who might have been his most enthusiastic supporters 
were repelled by his irascible temperament and vituper- 
ative tongue. He was soon isolated between the machine 
politicians with whom he would not cooperate and the re- 
formers with whom he could not be friends. 

In August, 1910, Gaynor stepped aboard a liner for a 
vacation on the ocean and was shot in the throat by James 
J. Gallagher, a discharged Dock Department employee. 
The wound was grievous but not mortal andafter two months 
he returned to City Hall. On the day he was shot, Gaynor 
was at the zenith of his career. Before the shooting, he 
was vigorous, successful, and popular; the years that came 
afterwards were years of ill-health, of controversy, of 
frustration, and, finally, of death. Gallagher had levelled 
him and he never regained his full stature. 

Gaynor failed notably to achieve many of his aims, but 
his work to elevate municipal government made a perma- 
nent imprint in New York. The able mayors who came 
later — Mitchel and LaGuardia — built a highway along the 
path he blazed. Gaynor belongs with Tom Johnson, Brand 
Whitlock, and Golden Rule Jones in the generation of pro- 
gressive reformers that laid the foundation for full-sized, 
effective government in American cities. 

535 pages. $6.69. Mic 55-178 


BURKE, BONALD AND DE MAISTRE: A STUDY 
IN CONSERVATISM 


(Publication No. 12,314) 


Bruce Mazlish, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


This dissertation is an attempt to study the relations 
among the ideas of Burke, Bonald and de Maistre, and be- 
tween the three men andthe ideal construct, “conservatism”. 
My thesis is that the three men named had enough ideas in 
commonto beclassedtogether as conservatives. Yet within 
that conservatism they differed widely, leaving to their fol- 
lowers divergent types of conservatism, which I havecalled 
“utilitarian” and “traditional.” This was the necessary con- 
sequence of the fact that Burke, on the one hand, and Bonald 
and de Maistre, on the other hand, had different religious, 
political and national backgrounds, and lived in different 
generations. 
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Burke was, perhaps, the first modern conservative 
(according to my definition of conservatism). Under the 
impact of the French Revolution he developed an explicit 
ideology in opposition to liberalism. He combined tradi- 
tionalism and romanticism intoa conservatism which had, 
however, utilitarian elements. 

His followers in France, Bonald and de Maistre did not 
share Burke’s utilitarian background. Moreover, having 
been émigrés during the Revolution, they wished not the 
preservation of the existing society but a return to the old 
regime. As a result, their “traditional” conservatism was 
far more reactionary than the “utilitarian” conservatism 
of Burke. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, Burke, Bonald, and de 
Maistre agreed upon a sufficient number of important con- 
servative ideas soas to permit me to explore the elements 
of this common ideology in chapters dealing with Society, 
The State, Constitutional and Economic Matters, Revolution, 
Metaphysics and Science, and Religion and Philosophy. 

Although the dissertation is not concerned primarily 
with the history of conservatism, which remains to be 
written, it does deal withthe antecedents and consequences 
of the thought of Burke, Bonald and de Maistre. There are 
also chapters on the personal and sociological situation of 
the three conservatives, in which the particular motives 
of each are examined. 

The main achievement of the conservatives was to 
change “the focus of much of political theory from concen- 
tration on reforming and revolutionizing society to con- 
centration on conserving society” and to oppose to the lib- 
eral reliance on philosophy a conservative insistence on 
history; the chief weakness of the conservatives was their 
refusal to accept the events of 1789 and their inability to 
distinguish sharply between reform and revolution. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
CONGO QUESTION, 1884-1914 


(Publication No. 12,044) 


Paul McStallworth, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1954 


The Thirteen Colonies were interested in the so-called 
“Dark Continent” only as a source of supply for slaves. 
Our early modern interest arose largely through the ac- 
tivities of missionaries and through the American coloni- 
zation movement in Liberia. Asa result of the explorations 
of H. M. Stanley, the Congo Basin, which was thereafter re- 
garded as potentially the richest portion of Africa, became 
the object of European imperialistic rivalry. Leopold II, 
King of the Belgians, took the initiative in developing the 
region and quickly gained from us official recognition of 
the area under the International African Association in 1884. 

Our governmental action, taken despite the policy of no 
entangling alliances, was rooted in Congressional hopes 
for extension of American trade in this new region. An- 
other significant reason for our stand revolved about ide- 
alistic plans for ameliorating the native way of life and 
our concern for the American Negro. Meanwhile, intense 
rivalry for the Congo developed among the European 
Powers. We strongly opposed the proposed Anglo-Portu- 
guese Treaty which gave Great Britian and Portugal au- 
thority and complete trade monopoly in the Congo. At the 





same time, the Administration sent a special agent to the 
Congo in the hope of facilitating our trade and gaining per- 
tinent information about a policy which had given rise to 
the Congo Question. The European Powers, for their part, 
convened in November 1884 to settle the Congo matter. 

Breaking with tradition, we were in official attendance 
at the West Berlin Conference of 1884-1885. During the 
session, we succumbed to the dynamics of imperialism 
and took the political suggestion of the Belgian King as a 
pretext for recognizing the changed status of the Interna- 
tional Association of the Congo as a member of the family 
of nations. This act of recognition made it possible for 
us to seek a naval depot, stations, and trading posts along 
the Congo coasts, but we were unsuccessful. 

John Adam Kasson, our official representative and ad- 
vocate of commercial extension, was the first American 
diplomat who painfully sought to adhere to the tenets of 
the Founding Fathers and still participate in European 
affairs. Left to his own discretion, he introduced the 
American Plan, which gave us not only freedom of trade 
but also a guarantee of neutrality of the Congo in time of 
war or conflict between the Powers. Moreover, as a non- 
possessory participant in the Congo Conference who could 
always oppose any monopoly of trade in the area, we could 
be depended upon to serve as an influence to prevent war 
and thus act as the balance wheel in European affairs, es- 
pecially on the Congo Question. Kasson’s internationalism 
developed in a Republican administration without full ben- 
efit of bipartisan approva). No regard was given to estab- 
lishing the continuity of this program in the event of a 
change of party administration. 

The reaction of the Cleveland regime to participation 
in the Congo Conference was strictly negative. In the 
national election, the Democrats recommended a hands- 
off policy to which the new personnel soon implemented. 

A decline of governmental interest in the Congo naturally 
followed. This attitude was strengthened by the war scare 
of 1887, the fiasco of railroad schemes, our dislike of the 
Congo Government’s negotiations with an Arab slave dealer, 
mistreatment of our missionaries, and the unreasonable 
Congo regulations for the display of national flags. 

Popular interest in the Congo, however, continued to 
grow. Change, which has made the Old World and the New 
into one, assisted in bringing about a Congo revival. The 
commercial factor led to our participation in the Brussels 
Antislavery Conference and later to a treaty of friendship, 
navigation and commerce. In 1892, President Harrison 
gave consideration to Congo trade. It was significant of 
increasing American interest that still later, the initial 
steps to secure control of the Congo raw rubber supply 
were taken by some of our industrial magnates. 

Before these financial giants could lay their scheme 
before, and negotiate with, Leopold II, who mistakenly 
believed he could outwit them, missionaries and consuls 
protested loudly against his policy of native exploitation. 
In return, the King resorted to the use of a well-paid lobby 
in the United States. Just before the lobby was exposed, 
the “rubber trust” completed negotiations with the mon- 
arch. Since top personnel of the State Department previ- 
ously had been associated with the industrialists, the 


- Hearst press assumed them to be guilty by association. 


Despite such journalistic attacks, the State Department 
took the Congo Question under consideration and exerted 
diplomatic effort to bring about reform. 

398 pages. $4.98. Mic 55-180 
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THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 AND THE 
GERMAN HISTORIANS 


(Publication No. 12,320) 


Kurt Schwerin, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The unprecedented dimensions of Germany’s collapse 
after the second World War led historians and intellec- 
tuals in Germany and elsewhere to consider a critical 
revision of the interpretation of German history and its 
concepts. This re-evaluation has centered largely around 
the policy and personality of Bismarck. However, it was 
the failure of the Revolution of 1848 which made the uni- 
fication of Germany by Bismarck possible, and the problem 
has therefore become intertwined with the re-examination 
and re-evaluation of the Revolution. 

In Bismarck’s time the discussion of 1848 was domi- 
nated by his achievements. Underthe impact of the German 
catastrophe, it has recently been widely held that it was 
the failure of the Revolution which was responsible for 
Germany’s break with western European development and 
eventually led to the disaster of two world wars. Any at- 
tempt to replace the historical values which serve as per- 
haps the main source of German nationalism, by a set of 
different historical values, deserves the attention of stu- 
dents of German history and international affairs. The 
question of the meaning of the Revolution of 1848-49 to 
individual generations of German historians is, therefore, 
of immediate significance for our times. 

This study attempts to examine the interpretations of 
the history and problems ofthe Revolutionthrough a century 
of German historical writings. Aside from a few biblio- 
graphical and historiographical surveys, no study of the 
kind here attempted exists. The writer adopted the chron- 
ological approach which, he believes, is best suited forthe 
tracing of the historical opinions and debates on the 
Revolution and for revealing the influences of contemporary 
history on individual historians. The study examines all 
major historical works on the German Revolution of 1848- 
49 and numerous lesser publications if they appear to have 
contributed in a significant way to the interpretation of the 
Revolution or if they seem to characterize the trend of the 
time. Because the evaluation of the Revolution nearly 
always reflects the historical philosophy of individual 
writers, most of the chapters include introductory remarks 
on the general historiographical outlook of the historians 
discussed. 

The year 1848 heralded the separation of Austria from 
the German Confederation and the emergence of two com- 
pletely separate political entities in the realm of the old 
Holy Roman Empire. This study is exclusively concerned 
with the opinion of the German, non-Austrian historians. 
A note on historical writings on the Revolution in English 
is included in the Introduction which, in addition, includes 
a survey of the revolutionary developments and general 
remarks on the historiography of the Revolution. 

In chapter one, the author discusses the views of par- 
ticipants and contemporary writers, chapter two deals 
with Ranke’s conservative views onthe Revolution. Chapter 
three summarizes the evaluation by the Prussian political 
historians Sybel and Treitschke who regarded 1848 mainly 
as a stepping-stone to Bismarck’s Empire and severely 
criticized King Frederick William IV. Chapters four to six 
discuss the first open-minded appraisals by Kar] Binding 





and Erich Marcks, the debate on the Prussian revolution 
initiated by Rachfahl’s, Lenz’s and Oncken’s defense of 
Frederick William, and the views of Marx, Engels and 
later Marxist writers, all published or republished at 
the time of the half-centenary. Chapter seven examines 
the idealistic reinterpretation of the political concepts, 
and particularly the Prusso-German problem, by Meinecke 
and his opposition to Erich Brandenburg’s realistic approach. 
The attitude of the Weimar Republic and its reflection in 
Veit Valentin’s great appraisal is reviewedinchapter eight. 
The last two chapters deal mainly with the centennial pub- 
lications which tried to link the evaluation of the Revolution 
to the debate on the general re-evaluation of German history. 
520 pages. $6.50. Mic 55-181 


ROBERT PETER AND EARLY SCIENCE IN KENTUCKY 
(Publication No. 12,329) 


John Dean Wright, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Robert Peter, Kentucky chemist, doctor, and teacher, 
was born in Cornwall, England on January 21, 1805. He 
came with his family to the United States in 1817, lived 
for a short while in Baltimore, then moved to Pittsburgh 
where he remained until 1832. He worked in a drugstore, 
learning the basic principles of chemistry. He was also 
interested in zoology, geology, botany, and entomology, 
and exchanged letters and specimens with other amateurs 
throughout the country. In 1828, he attended the summer 
session at the Rensselaer scientific school in Troy, New 
York, where he studied under Amos Eaton, noted botanist 
and geologist, and learned the practical method of labora- 
tory instruction which he later used as a teacher. 

Between 1828 and 1832, Peter was active in Pittsburgh 
scientific organizations, contributed articles to a literary 
periodical, The Hesperus, and delivered lectures on geology, 
zoology, mineralogy, and chemistry before the Pittsburgh 
Philosophical Society and at the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1832, he went to Lexington, Kentucky, to teach chem- 
istry at Peers Eclectic Institute. He was also chemical 
assistant to Dr. L. P. Yandell in the Transylvania Univer- 
sity Medical Department, one of the outstanding medical 
schools in the nation in the first half of the 19th century. 
Peter studied medicine in this Department and received 
his M. D. degree in 1834. He practiced medicine for three 
years and taught chemistry in Morrison College, Transyl- 
vania University. In October, 1835, he married Frances 
Dallam and raised a family of eleven children. In 1837, 
when controversy over removing the Medical Department 
to Louisville split the faculty, Peter remained in Lexington 
and was appointed professor of chemistry in the Transyl- 
vania medical school until it closed in 1858. He lectured 
on scientific and medical subjects before the Lexington 
Medical Society and the local lyceum, contributed articles 
to the Transylvania Medical Journal, and in 1839 went with 
Dr. James Bush to Europe to purchase books and equipment 
for the Medical Department. 

Peter conducted researches on pyroxyline and examined 
the chemical composition of the urinary calculi extracted 
from Kentucky patients, publishing his hypothesis that the 
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limestone water in addition to the corn and pork diet of 
Kentuckians contributed to the formation of the calculi. 

In the late 1840’s, Peter became interested in soil 
chemistry after reading the works of Justus Von Liebig 
onthe subject. Heanalyzedthe blue limestone of Kentucky 
and was the first chemist to point out that the high phos- 
phorus content accounted for the fertility of Kentucky 
soil. 

In 1854, Dr. David Dale Owen, head of the first Kentucky 
Geological Survey, appointed Peter as chemical assistant 
to the project. Between 1854 and 1860, Peter made 1,126 
analyses for the survey plus 220 analyses for the surveys 
of Arkansas and Indiana. Noother single chemist had ever 
made so many soil analyses before, for out of the total of 
1,346 analyses, 595 were soil analyses. Soil analysis was 
a very controversial subject at the time because agricul- 
tural chemists were divided over the question of its value. 





By comparing the analysis of a cultivated soil with a virgin 
soil, Peter showed the deficiencies of essential minerals 
in the cultivated soil. Though Professor Samuel Johnson 
andothers criticized Peter’s workas of little value, other 
soil scientists, like Eugene Hilgard realizedthe importance 
of soil analysis in soil science and later developments in 
the field substantially vindicated Peter’s position. 

During the Civil War, Peter was acting assistant surgeon- 
in-charge of the U. S. General Hospital in Lexington. 

From 1866 to 1887, he taught chemistry in the Kentucky 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. From 1873 to 1892 
he was chemical assistant to the renewed Kentucky Geo- 
logical Survey. He wrote numerous articles for farm pub- 
lications of practical benefit tothefarmer. He also wrote 
a history of Transylvania University and its Medical De- 
partment. He died on April 26, 1894. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF THE NATURE, UTILIZATION, 
AND ACCURACY OF NUTRITIONAL CLAIMS IN 
MAGAZINE FOOD ADVERTISEMENTS: AN ANALYSIS 
AND EVALUATION OF THE NUTRITIONAL 
STATEMENTS MADE IN FOOD ADVERTISEMENTS 
OVER A FIFTY YEAR PERIOD 


(Publication No. 12,231) 


Rita S. Rosenberg, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


The purpose of this investigation was to study changes 
in the nature of nutritional claims made in food advertise- 
ments from 1901 to 1950. A twenty-five per cent sampling 
(three issues a year for each of fifty years) of a leading 
woman’s magazine, the Ladies’ Home Journal, was used 
for the study. 

Two major types of food advertising were distinguished 
by the investigator: advertisements making a nutritional 
Claim and advertisements making no nutritional claim. 
The nutritional advertisements (those making a nutritional 
claim) were further categorized in two areas: those making 
a general vague statement as to health, nutrition, or bodily 
welfare, and those making a specific statement about the 
relation of the food product advertised to the health, wel- 
fare, or general functioning of the human body. 

The food advertisements were classified into the eleven 
food groups commonly used by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and other authorities in nutrition, and 
two additional groups were added: miscellaneous and in- 
fant foods. The specific nutritional claims were then 
evaluated with respect to accuracy by reference to accepted 
nutritional knowledge at the time the advertising claim 
was made. Advertising claims were listed and checked 
against authoritative sources, largely government bulletins 
and textbooks in wide use. Finally the data were re-exam- 
ined both qualitatively and quantitatively in an effort to 
establish trends. 

A count of the food advertisements revealed that there 








were more non-nutritional advertisements than nutritional 
advertisements from 1901 to 1950. Fifty-eight per cent of 
the advertisements for the fifty-year period were non- 
nutritional in character. 

However, within the nutritional group of advertisements, 
changes were seen in the direction of greater specificity. 
General advertisements remained at relatively constant 
levels, while specific advertisements rose throughout the 
fifty-year period, paralleling the changes made in the total 
nutritional advertisements. The mean percentage of spe- 
cific advertisements from 1901 to 1950 was 75.66 per cent, 
as against 24.34 per cent for general advertisements. 

When nutritional statements in food advertisements were 
checked against authoritative references, it was found that 
ten major types of errors had been made. 


1. Testimonials to the efficacy of a product or refer- 
ence to “doctors” or “authorities.” 


. Statements playing on the credulity, ignorance, or 
fears of the public. 


. References to any one food as satisfying all nutri- 
tive requirements, as being indispensable, or as 
being perfect. 


. Pseudo-scientific or confusing language. 


5. References to the unique quality of foods. 


. Comparison of one food with others to indicate the 
superiority of the advertised product. 


Ambiguity of certain terms. 
References to the therapeutic or remedial value of 
foods. 


. Exaggeration, and over-simplification of food values 
or functions. 


Statements which exceed established fact or reflect 
experimental work. 
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Errors in categories 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, were found in all 
fivedecades. Errors incategories 3 and5 were relatively 
absent after the third decade, and errors in categories l, 
4, and 8 were relatively absent after the fourth decade. 

On the basis of these data, the investigator believes 
she is justified in formulating the following conclusions: 
Food advertisements generally made non-nutritional claims 
from 1901 to 1950, with greater specificity seen as a defi- 
nite trend within the nutritional group of food advertise- 
ments. Changes in the direction of greater accuracy in 
food advertisements were seenafter 1930, and particularly 
after 1940. It might be conjectured that food advertise- 
ments of the nineteen-fifties will be largely non-nutritional 
or nutritional specific advertisements, with further gains 
made in the direction of greater accuracy. 

332 pages. $4.15. Mic 55-183 


A TEACHER’S GUIDE OF STUDENT NURSES’ 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES IN DIET THERAPY 
CLINICAL PRACTICE RELATED TO TOTAL 
NURSING CARE OF PATIENT, FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


(Publication No. 12,236) 


Eleanora Sense, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1954 


The primary purpose of the study was developing a 
manuscript fora teacher’s guide of student nurses’ learn- 
ing experiences in diet therapy clinical practice related 
to total nursing care of patient for teaching dietitians to 
use in schools of nursing. 

Definition of total nursing care of patient was obtained 
from nurse educators at local level which was validated 
at national level. Nurse educators identified these eleven 
areas of clinical experiences in the definition to which 
learning experiences in diet therapy clinical practice could 
be correlated: care of the sick, preventionof illness, pro- 
motion of health, physical and emotional care for the patient, 
immediate environment care for the patient, carry out 
treatment, teach the patient and his family, general health 
instructions, supervise auxiliary workers, coordinate the 
services of other workers, and participate in research. 

Three different tools of research were used to collect 
concepts of meaningful learning experiences in diet therapy 
Clinical practice, namely, check-lists were sent to dietitians 
affiliated with selected, accredited schools of nursing in 
the United States offering diploma and basic-degree pro- 
grams for their opinions, diaries and logs written by stu- 
dent nurses during rotation to diet therapy clinical practice 
were examined, and nurse educators were interregated at 
a group meeting. 





The manuscript for the proposed teacher’s guide de- 
veloped from the data collected including survey of pro- 
fessional literature, correlation of meaningful learning 
experiences in diet therapy clinical practice to the eleven 
areas of clinical experiences identified in definition of total 
nursing care of patient plus the investigator’s professional 
experience of teaching student nurses. The contents in- 
cluded issues and problems; educational philosophy of 
schools of nursing; purpose; resources for student prob- 
lems and experiences, teaching dietitian experiences, 
methods, techniques, teaching aids, evaluation for both 
students andteacher; suggestions for using the teacher’s 
guide; and reading references. 

The manuscript for the teacher’s guide was evaluated 
by two master teaching dietitians and one nurse educator 
who represented three different geographical regions of 
the United States. According to the outcomes of the eval- 
uations obtained through controlled interviews, the manu- 
script was corrected, revised, and reconstructed, andthen 
read critically by two national leaders in dietetic and 
nurse education. 

The evaluators and readers reported a need for the 
proposed teacher’s guide besides making a contribution 
to both fields of dietetic and nurse education. 

The findings indicated that although service type of 
activities in isolated food production centers were assigned 
traditionally, there was atrendtoward integrated programs 
with clinical learning experiences in diet therapy provided 
at the same time student nurses were giving nursing care 
to patients. 

Inthe implications for teaching dietitians, the suggestion 
was made for the dietitian who teaches and supervises 
activities of student nurses to select experiences which 
would bring satisfactions and meet the present day educa- 
tional needs for professional nursing. In the implications 
for nurse educators, the theory of teamwork and inter- 
personal relations could be carried to fruition if teaching 
dietitians were encouraged to participate actively in cur- 
riculum planning. 

Two questions emerged from the general conclusions: 
Were teaching dietitians adequately prepared in educational 
techniques and sufficiently aware of aims and goals of 
nurse education to revise and reconstruct nutrition pro- 
grams to meet needs of students preparing for professional 
nursing? Were teaching dietitians planning cooperatively 
with nurse educators integrated programs to bring pro- 
fessional satisfactions and meet needs of student nurses? 

Some suggestions for further research were: differ- 
entiation of nutrition courses in diploma and basic-degree 
programs, opportunities for student nurses to evaluate 
their nutrition program and nutritionteachers, and attitudes 
held by dietitians toward teaching student nurses. 
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THE FLOWER AND THE LEAF AND THE ASSEMBLY 
OF LADIES: A STUDY OF TWO LOVE-VISION POEMS 
OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


(Publication No. 12,430) 


Ruth Marie Fisher, Ph.D. 
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The purpose of this dissertation is to study exhaustively 
two love-vision poems of the fifteenth century, the Flower 
and the Leaf and the Assembly of Ladies, and to show the 
importance of the courtly vision form at the end of the 
Middle Ages. The love-vision is here defined as verse 
(1) which is introduced by dream or vision and is to some 
extent allegorical; (2) which is essentially secular; and 
(3) which takes as its theme a problem associated with 
love. The love-vision unites three elements deeply rooted 
in medieval tradition: the vision form, the allegorical 
method, and the themes of courtly love. The two poems 
under consideration are useful examples of the love-vision 
in the fifteenth century because they ellustrate two paths 
which such allegorical versetakes: the Assembly of Ladies 
uses personified abstractions to present a fairly realistic 
picture of courtly fashion and ceremonial, and the Flower 
and the Leaf uses concrete images of courtly diversions 
to point a chivalric moral. The two poems are analyzed 
for their significance, for evidence about their sources, 
and for clues to their authorship. 

The author of the Flower and the Leaf (apparently a 
woman) shows us white-robed knights and ladies, servants 
of the Leaf and Diana, unharmed by the same storm which 
discomfits greenclad lovers and ladies, servants of Flora 
and the daisy. The two opposed groups become symbols 
of noble activity and of frivolity; the leaves and flowers 
represent endurance and decay. The valorous action of 
the party of the Leaf is contrasted with the idleness of the 
devotees of the Flower, who, worshipping the *marguerite” 
of the love tradition, are linked to a kind of fashionable, 
debilitating, amorous ease. The Flower and the Leaf pre- 
sents a moral for a dying chivalry: the active and honor- 
able endure, and the idle and effeminate are easily destroyed. 

The poet is influenced by Chaucer, Gower, and partic- 
ularly Lydgate; the backgrounds of the poem lie in the 
French tradition of Machaut, Froissart, Deschamps, and 
Charles d’Orléans. The works of Christine de Pisan exert 
some influence; copies of her poems were at this time in 
the possession of Anthony Woodville, later Lord Rivers, 
exponent of a return to the ideals of an active chivalry. 

The author of the Assembly of Ladies (again a woman) 
attempts to analyze the character of Loyalty by making 
her the queen of a royal court and showing what abstract 
qualities (such as Attemprance and Diligence) serve her. 
But the poet, instead of attending to her allegory, becomes 
absorbed by her characters, endowing them with actions 
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and attitudes which have no relation to their allegorical 
purpose. Her interest lies ina realistic description of 
the court — its dress, gossip, conversation — not in the 
allegorical vision into which convention forces her. 

The Assembly follows the tradition of Machaut and 
Froissart; it is probably influenced by Charles d’Orleans 
and Christine de Pisan, and is affected by Lydgatean syn- 
tax. Because some of the French love-mottoes which its 
characters bear can be identified with mottoes of promi- 
nent fifteenth-century families, we may suppose that the 
poem represents a meeting of noble ladies, perhaps at the 
royal court of Elizabeth Woodville, wife of Edward IV, or 
at a house connected with the House of Suffolk. The detailed 
description of the garden with which the poem opens is 
another indication that the poet is trying to depict a spe- 
cific place and specific people 

The poetic tradition which these two works represent 
continues into the sixteenth century; we may note the verse 
of Hawes and Spenser, where the two methods of allegory 
discussed here are of first importance. 

309 pages. $3.86. Mic 55-184 


ROCHESTER AND THE GENERATION OF WIT 
(Publication No. 12,174) 


Judson Blair Jerome, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1955 


Rochester had a sure and penetrating satiric talent; 
he was the nearest thing to a lyric poet produced by the 
Restoration, and, most importantly, because he was a sen- 
sitive and learned person emotionally concerned with the 
philosophical turmoil of his day, his poetry uniquely gives 
us a sense of how it felt to live the ideas his age lived. 

Wit, a term used in the Restoration to describe not only 

a mental faculty but a very special set of attitudes and 

even behavior, may be defined concretely by looking at the 
life and work of Rochester. This study uses Rochester, or 
specific works of Rochester, as a means of access to wit 
with the hope that wit will provide access to at least a large 
part of Restoration literature. 

Announcing his poetic in An Epistolary Essay, Rochester 
says bluntly that the world may hang itself, he will write his 
own laws. Both the solipsism and the integrity of that state- 
ment are inherent in the kind of wit Rochester represents. 
A Letter from Artemisa defines wit as free intelligence, 











dangerously free, which insists upon probing for truth even 
at its own pain and expense. Wit rips away the bandageand 
the scab, even takes the pus to its lips; because truth, in 
this view of life, is always ugly, always shamefully under- 
neath, but must be experienced at all costs. 

The Satyr Against Mankind places the beasts above man, 
showing the bias of wit to deprecate any human attempt to 
escape the trap of the senses. Our refinemerts of animal 
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brutality are simply the result of cowardice: animal life 
is nasty, brutish, and short, but at least it is more honest 
and courageous than the life of man. This negation of 
human values becomes total nihilism in such poems as 
Upon Nothing, in which the rattling hard laugh of disillusion 
mocks existence itself as pretense. 

Two separate but overlapping traditions in the seven- 
teenth century, those of empiricism and of libertinism, 
valued sense experience above any rational structure 
built upon it. The “natural philosophers” of the Royal 
Society and Shadwell’s libertine Don John had in common 
a mistrust of tradition, of law, of any artificial distortion 
of what was conceived to be man’s natural goodness. By 
an easy step, wit conceived the good fight to be opposition 
to tradition, law, and morality. Rochester makes a reli- 
gion of vice, not for vice’s sake, but because vice opposes 
the hypocritical obstacles society has constructed to dis- 
guise truth. 

The ethic of the Wits, therefore, was one which toler- 
ated lying, adultery, thieving, even cruelty - which valued 
sex, pragmatic success, and cleverly stated attacks on 
whatever was accepted or “formal.” The complete disil- 





lusion of this point of view dooms it to hysteria and failure. 


In a play such as Lee’s Princess of Cleve we may see the 
hysteria of wit turned mystical: pursuing vice even to the 
point of pain and death because it somehow unites one with 
the gods. In Rochester’s Imperfect Enjoyment we may see 
the failure: nothing is worth while but sense experience, 
and sense experience is uncertain, pain-ridden, and unsat- 
isfying. Nothing is left for Enlightened man but a sodden 
state punctuated by occasional weak and vain sensual titil- 
lations. The reaction of such men as Blackmore and Col- 
lier to the Wits was countered feebly. As Pope envisages 
at the end of the Dunciad, the bright day of wit was ending 
in the early eighteenth century, and dullness was coming 
out of nighty depths to conquer all. 
170 pages. 
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A STUDY OF THE TWO FORMS OF THE ENGLISH 
VERB IN THE PRESENT TENSE 
(Publication No. 8504) 


Nora Landmark, Ph.D. 
Michigan State University, 1954 


More than two thousand Modern English quotations were 


collected to illustrate one or both of two variant forms of 
the verb in the present tense (e. g., goes, is going). The 
objective of the study was to determine, if possible, the 
difference in the meaning of the two verb forms through 
an examination of these quotations. The do form of the 
verb, was included as a part of the simple form (goes), 
since it is obviously analogous to the simple form in ques- 
tions and negative statements. 

The quotations were first classified to permit a study 
of the grammatical environments of the two verb forms; 
e.g., items containing verb plus infinitive formed one 
category, items containing an adverb formed another cate- 





gory, etc. The study of the grammatical environments led 
to these conclusions: 


1) Adverbial modifiers for which the word then could 


2) 


3) 


be substituted and some conjunctions (after, before, 
until, when, while) introducing dependent clauses 








showed certain trends which tended to corroborate 
the meanings assigned to the two forms by previous 
investigators (see below). 


The simple form tied to you subjects has sometimes 
a quasi-imperative meaning. 


Classification of the data according to animate vs. 
inanimate subjects, transitive and intransitive verbs, 
and verb plus infinitive yielded no evidence. 


The quotations were then put into classes suggested by 
the verb rather than the environment; i. e., some verbs ap- 
peared only in the simple form, one (to be going to plus 
infinitive) appeared only in the expanded form, others ap- 
peared in both forms. An analysis of these classes showed 


that: 





1) “Fact-of-process” (Dwight L. Bolinger, “More on 


the Present Tense in English,” Language, XXIII 

[ 1947 ], 434-436.) adequately explained the use of 
the simple form. This term encompasses the mean- 
ings “turning away from an event in real time” and 
“constitution-of-things,” the more frequent meaning. 





The meaning “occurrence” (Edward A. Calver, “The 
Use of the Present Tense Forms in English,” Lan- 
guage, XXII [1946 ], 317-325.) explains most ex- — 
panded forms. Occasionally, the formula for testing 
“the involvement-of-the subject” (Ann Granvill Hat- 
cher, “The Use of the Progressive Form in English,” 
Language, XXVII [1951], 254-280.) had to be applied 
to establish the occurrence meaning. In a few items, 
the expanded form could only be explained as having 
a “characterizing function.” (H. Poutsma, The Char- 
acters of the English Verb and the Expanded Form, 





Groningen: P. Noordhoff,. 1921.) 


Finally, some general impressions about the difference 
between the two verb forms derived from substituting one 
form for the other are as follows: 


1) 


The simple form is chiefly concerned with intensional 
meanings; the expanded form is chiefly concerned 
with extensional meanings. The nearer the lexical 
meaning of the verb approaches the intensional, the 
less is the likelihood that the expanded form will be 
idiomatic if substituted for the simple form. The 
graduation from extension to intension is intérest- 
ingly illustrated by such verbs as expect, have and 
feel. 





The simple form often encompasses a broader lexical 
meaning and is compatible with a broader lexical 
meaning in other words. This becomes noticeable, 
for example, with the cunjunctions if, while, and as. 





The simple form may frequently be substituted for 

an expanded form without complete loss of meaning 

or idiom. The expanded form, however, substituted 

for the simple form is not infrequently incompatible 

with other words (e. g., “Usually negotiations are taking 

more time”) or introduces an action meaning which 

is illogical (e. g., “He is having a fine baritone voice.”) 
316 pages. $3.95. MicA 55-1635 
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AN HISTORICAL STUDY OF SYNTAX: THE 
EVOLUTION OF ENGLISH FROM INFLECTIONAL 
TO PREPOSITIONAL CONSTRUCTIONS 


(Publication No. 10,641) 


Daniel B. Lebow, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1954 


The chief purpose of this study is the display of the 
chronology of the development of analytic structure in the 
substantives of English. Its execution was predicated on 
the gathering of one hundred and twenty-two selections of 
dated writing in English from A.D. 602 to 1530. These 
texts were analyzed for the proportion of locutions other 
than subjects and accusative objects of verbs which are 
expressed by means of case form without prepositions, 
by means of both case form and preposition, by means of 
preposition without case form, and by some means not 
involving either. Historically anomalous forms were noted 
and their relative frequency calculated. For purposes oi 
comparison, thirty-five French selections, chiefly Anglo- 
Norman of the period between A. D. 1000 and 1300 were 
analyzed similarly. Twelve selections in High German 
ranging between A.D. 842 and 1530 were also analyzed 
in parallel manner. In the English and French material 
note was taken of dialectal differences and comparisons 
were made to show whether there is greater or lesser 


tendency toward the leveling of inflectionamong the dialects. 


The following are the conclusions derived from this 
study: 

1. The chronology of the development of modern analytic 
structure in English involves two separate developments, 

a. from the end of the seventh century the frequency 
of prepositions increased strongly and continued to grow 
until the fourteenth century; 

b. from the opening of the eleventh century, when the 
flectional system was still quantitatively unimpaired, the 
frequency of declined forms decreased and continued to 
wane until early in the fourteenth century, 

c. modern analytic structure is achieved in the four- 
teenth century. 

2. Although this study is not designed to test the hypothe- 
Sis of the attribution of causal relationship between the 
presence of Anglo-Norman in Britain and the development 
of analytic structure in English, the following facts are 
brought out by the data: 

a. between 1150 and 1300 French and English had very 
similar frequencies for the use of prepositions; 

b. at 1100 English is at the point of beginning a very 
rapid decline in the frequency of inflection, whereas French 
is leveling off at a frequency which English will have sur- 
passed by 1150. 

3. The various dialects of English evolved rather equally 

so far as the leveling of inflection is concerned. 

4. The use of case form and the forms of relative words 

in Old English is much more subject to ambiguity than the 

equivalent analytic forms of expression in modern English. 
660 pages. $8.25. MicA 55-1636 
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MEMSCHEN UND IN L. N. TOLSTOIS AUFERSTEHUNG 














UND SEINE KUNSTLERISCHE GESTALTUNG 


(Publication No. 12,083) 


Reinhold Wilhelm Hoffmann, Ph.D. 
University of Maryland, 1955 


Supervisor: Professor A. E. Zucker 


This thesis is a comparative analysis of two novels with 
approximately similar plots: the Swiss-German author, 
Heinrich Federer’s Berge und Menschen (1911) and the 
Russian Leo Tolstoy’s Resurrection (1899). 

After an introduction into Heinrich Federer’s life and 
his place in the field of German Literature, there follows 
the demonstration that all the problems of Federer’s works 
are also problems that occupied him in his life. 

The first part of the thesis deals with a detailed study 
of the artistic means employed by Federer in order to de- 
velop the problem which is the regeneration of a heartless, 
loveless, egotistic, selfcentered, irresponsible, and asocial 
man to a feeling of love towards his child and his fellow 
man and to an attitude of responsibility towards mankind. 
This change is brought about by the recognition of his guilt 
arising from the seduction, in his student days, of an inno- 
cent young girl whose child many years later he discovers 
and recognizes as his own. Once he has become aware of 
this guilt the process of his regeneration begins and his 
relationship towards everyone around him changes, Federer 
stresses the interrelation and interdependence of Nature 
and Man, suggested in the title of the book, Mountains and 
Men. 
~ Federer manages to make his solution of the problem a 
much simpler one than Tolstoy’s. He allows the girl with 
whom his hero has sinned, to die before the latter has an 
opportunity of meeting her face to face. All that is required 
of his hero is that he confess his guilt, and recognize his 
son and provide for his future. The development of a feel- 
ing of fatherly love is not a difficult change, as the illegiti- 
mate boy is of fine character as well as highly talented. 

Tolstoy, on the other hand, spares himself no difficulty. 
With his characteristic intense striving for truth he con- 
fronts his hero, Nechljudow, with the woman whom he once 
seduced, now a prostitute. Nechljudow’s task requires that 
he enkindle in her now quite callous soul a feeling of hu- 
manity, redevelop moral reactions, arouse a sense of wom- 
anly dignity, together witha feeling of responsibility towards 
her fellow man. Nechljudow’s sincerity even awakens in 
the woman a feeling of self-denying love for the man who 
had brought untold misery upon her. This is shown in her 
decision to decline Nechljudow’s hand and to marry a fel- 
low prisoner even after she has been pardoned. 

The problem, identical in the two novels, is givena 
radically different treatment. Federer’s hero undergoes 
a character change from middle class superficial success 
to moral responsibility. However all this occurs without 
any change in the existing social order - abuses aremerely 
corrected. Tolstoy’s hero, on the other hand, once con- 
victed of the senselessness of his idle extravagant life and 
aware of society’s as well as his own guilt, sets out to re- 
form not only his own faults but those of society as well. 
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He strives to make over the outmoded institutions of his 
country and even of the entire world. Tolstoy’s hero be- 
comes, thus, the leaven of a new man, of a new faith and 
of a new life. 

The major portion of the second part of the study deals 
with the artistic means employed by Tolstoy in the Resur- 
rection, perhaps the most expressive of Tolstoy’s artistic 
creations, the sum of his life’s experience, struggles, 
thoughts, defeats and victories, of life in Russia, life in 
general. Autobiographical elements as a characteristic 
of Tolstoy’s style are identified. 

For Federer Nature is an active partner in the develop- 
ment of the hero, it is the hero’s conscience. Besides, it 
is used for contrast, to underline and prepare mental and 
spiritual changes. Tolstoy too has beautiful descriptions 
of nature in his novel, but they play not such a significant 
part in his plots. 354 pages. $4.43. Mic 55-185 








NARRATIVE AND SYMBOL IN PATERSON 
(Publication No. 12,412) . 


Lillian Emily Massie, Ph.D. 
University of Arkansas, 1955 





Major Professor: E. L. Rudolph 


In the four books of William Carlos Williams’s Pater- 
son, published in 1948 by New Directions, what unity and 
coherence appear result from the use of literary devices: 
a basic metaphor, Imagistic symbols, narrative techniques 
Similar to those employed in stream-of-consciousness 
fiction, and various lyric devices, such as verbal echoes 
and thematic treatment of ideas. 

The basic metaphor identifies the course of a river 
with the life of a man, Dr. Paterson; the history of a city, 
Paterson, New Jersey; and with the history of western 
Civilization. This metaphor is the chief device for deter- 
mining the organization of the prose meaning of the poem 
as a whole. 

The river, the Passaic, is also one of the three major 
Imagistic symbols which persist throughout the four books 
and which interrelate all the imagery and all the themes of 
Paterson by intricate networks of associations. The other 
Imagistic symbols are the man-city, Paterson, and the 
woman-mountain, asleep in his arms. All three have mul- 
tiple meanings. The most successful, the river, can be 
identified not only with the life of Noah Faitoute Paterson 
and with the history of Paterson, New Jersey, but alsowith 
the lives of all men and with the history of the United 
States and of western civilization. The river also symbol- 
izes non-verbalized consciousness and life itself. The 
woman-mountain, Imagistic symbol for a cluster of mean- 
ings all connected with matter capable of being so impreg- 
nated that it will take on form, is almost as useful as the 
river for achieving unity and a degree of coherence in the 
poem. Because the man-city image is unconvincing, the 
Imagistic symbol itself contributes little tothe organization 
of Paterson; but Dr. Paterson, a representative man, and 
Paterson, New Jersey, a typical industrial city, contribute 
much — the narrative of Dr. Paterson’s inner life and the 
geography of the city. 

Associated with the major Imagistic symbols are less 
important ones — fish, dogs, trees, and stones, for ex- 
amples — which appear and reappear throughout the poem 








and aid the poet in giving coherence to the ideas embodied 
in it. Various abstractions such as sleep, drunkenness, 
and love, areconnected with the major and minor Imagistic 
symbols and are treated in the poem as themes are in 
music. 

The poem reveals two narratives: the story of the inner 
life of Noah Faitoute Paterson, physician and poet, and the 
story of Paterson, New Jersey. Both tales serve the didac- 
tic purpose of the poem. The first, which in the main is 
revealed chronologically, assists importantly in ordering 
the prose meaning of the poem. N. F. Paterson’s story is 
itself a metaphor, identifying his futil pursuit of the Venus 
Genetrix with modern man’s search for an absolute in 
terms of which he can interpret existence. Treated with- 
out regard to chronology, the history of Paterson the city 
is less important in organizing the poem than is its geog- 
raphy. 

Book One introduces the major Imagistic symbols and 
begins the story of N. F. Paterson’s quest. Book Two elab- 
orates Paterson’s adventures in the areas of human expe- 
rience symbolized by the woman-mountain. Book Two 
reveals Paterson’s search for beauty in art, love, and 
religion; Book Three his effort to understand the present 
by studying the past. The three disasters which in 1902 
destroyed much of Paterson, New Jersey, are the principal 
means for ordering the prose meaning of Book Three. 
Book Four, the least coherent of the four books, continues 
the narratives of N. F. Paterson and of Paterson, New 
Jersey, and, chiefly by lyrical devices, relates the ends 
of these narratives to their beginnings. 

225 pages. $2.81. MicA 55-1637 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
YOUNG WILLIAM HAZLITT 


(Publication No. 12,315) 


Edmund Gillmore Miller, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


In Hazlitt’s intellectual growth, the influence of his 
Unitarian father was profound. The scholarly, rational, 
and steadfast Rev. William Hazlitt taught his son to be 
proudly independent and to act only on previously con- 
sidered moral principles. A member of the small and 
persecuted sect led by the Rev. Joseph Priestly, Hazlitt’s 
father combined piety with rationalism and put his trust 
in Scripture, toleration, and freedom of inquiry. 

From this world of Rational Dissent Hazlitt also learned 
the political principles which he maintained fiercely through- 
out his life. He believed in “natural rights” and “the people”; 
he remained an incorrigible foe of “tyranny,” “power,” and 
“legitimacy.” His inherited ideas were reinforced by the 
events of his youth: the exiling of his father to America, 
the Revolution in France, the burning of Priestley’s Bir- 
mingham home and his departure for America, and the 
treason trials of Tooke and Holcroft. Under the impact of 
such events Hazlitt began to write an “essay on laws,” 
which he continued after entering the liberal atmosphere 
of Hackney College. 

There he gave up the idea of becoming a minister, partly 
because his imagination had been captivated by philosophy. 
He read Hartley, Hume, Berkeley, Locke, Hobbes, Bacon, 
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and the French philosophes. He exercised his reasoning 
powers by criticizing “the modern philosophy” for its 
reduction of human motives toself-interest. In his Essay 
on the Principles of Human Action he set forth his *meta- 
physical discovery,” a way of proving “the natural disin- 
terestedness of the human mind.” By means of the 
“sympathetic imagination,” he thought, man is led to 
benevolence. He also criticized the theory of the associ- 
ation of ideas preached by Hartley and his followers as 
too coldly mechanical and oversimplified. He was, however, 
much indebted to Hartley for his own concept of the “sym- 
pathetic imagination,” and in his assertion of human benevo- 
lence he was aided by Shaftesbury, Butler, and Rousseau. 
Though he was unsystematic and not always consistent, 
interested in only a few philosophic problems, and limited 
in his reading, he effectively combined skeptical common 
sense with romantic sensibility in the reasoned conclusions 
which served as foundations for his later work in the crit- 
icism of politics, art, and literature. 

Hazlitt next returned to his disappointed but patient 
family to pass four years in outward lethargy but vigorous 
mental life. His real literary education belongs to this 
period. His chief preceptor in the value of broad literary 
taste was the Rev. Joseph Fawcett, and Coleridge inspired 
him by his articulateness. To a good foundation in the 
English classics Hazlitt added much reading in the eight- 
eenth-century essayists and novelists, the literature of 
sentiment culminating for him in Rousseau. Hazlitt’s 
readings of these authors remained almost holy recollections 
throughout his life, and he never abandoned his taste for 
them as he learned to enjoy the newer modes of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In his twenty-first year Hazlitt went to London to study 
painting with his brother John. He now entered the active 
world; his career as a painter, though eventually aban- 
doned, helped him to achieve self-confidence and maturity. 
Also, under the stimulus of his readings of Reynolds’s 
Discourses and his conversations with Northcote he formu- 
lated his aesthetic principles. He distrusted neo-classic 
emphasis on “the rules,” “ideal” nature, and academic 
training; he instead championed the ego-cancelling “sym- 
pathetic imagination,” real and particular nature, and the 
unconscious workings of innate genius. But again he was 
further indebted than he admitted to the thinkers he 
criticized, to Reynolds, Burke, and the associationist 
psychologists. Nevertheless, the sharpened perceptions 
and the reasoned aesthetic principles he achieved as a 
painter were of highest importance for his later creation 
of criticism. 251 pages. $3.14. Mic 55-186 











BERTHIER’S JOURNAL DE TREVOUX 
AND THE PHILOSOPHES 





(Publication No. 12,317) 


John Nicholas Pappas, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The Journal de Trévoux is known to us today chiefly 
through the Philosophes. An impartial study was needed 
to discover precisely its role in the history of the Enlight- 
enment. Its editors cannot be considered as a static, 
unchanging body sharing the same conservative views. 








The publication underwent three distinct periods under 
Jesuit auspices. It attained its highest reputation in the 
last period (1745-1762) while headed by Guillaume- 
Francois Berthier. During his editorship the struggle of 
ideas reached its peak. This study presents Berthier, his 
attitudes toward the Enlightenment as compared with those 
of the Philosophes, and his influence on his contemporaries. 
Due to the sparsity of available material on Berthier, 
original sources and manuscripts discovered in Europe 
were utilized. 

Guillaume-Francois Berthier was a manofhiscentury, 
sharing many of the views of the Philosophes. Like them, 
he was revolted bythe abuses of the monarchy and looked 
to an enlightened monarch as a solution, Similarly, he 
expressed confidence in reasonas man’s guide and fostered 
the idea of progress in the arts and sciences. He favored 
Newtonian physics because of its reliance on the experi- 
mental method, and urged unhampered scientific inquiry. 
In these respects he differed from the previous generation 
and other religious groups. 

While Berthier and the Philosophes frequently cham- 
pioned the same causes, no such harmony existed in religious 
matters. Although recognizing the individual’s right to his 
own opinion, the Jesuit editor opposed its public dissemination 
when detrimental to the common good. Thedisrespect for 
authority and indulgence of the passions preached by the 
Philosophes, he felt, paved the way for civil strife. The 
government should protect the nation from such doctrines. 
The cleavage between Berthier and the Philosophes, then, 
occurred not only because of the latter’s rejection of Chris- 
tianity but because of the relativistic standards of morality 
they sought to substitute for Christian standards based on 
universal principles set down by God. 

In attacking the Philosophes, Berthier refuted the doc- 
trines he considered objectionable without engaging in 
personalities. He strove to be moderate and even conciliatory 
whenthere seemed to be a possibility that thewriter under 
discussion was not obdurate in his anti-Christian leanings. 
Montesquieu was, understandabiy, not too forcefully attacked. 
Voltaire was highly praised, even when his views were con- 
sidered objectionable, until it became apparent that he was 
irrevocably committed to a campaign against the Christian 
religion. Rousseau was sympathetically treated because, 
although unorthodox, he seemed motivated by a true regard 
for Christianvirtues. Diderot’s position, on the other hand, 
appeared unequivocal from the start and was consequently 
the most promptly and strongly opposed by Berthier. 

Throughout his struggle against the Philosophes, Berthier 
was moderate and judicious in his critiques, and a discern- 
ing literary critic. While attacking their doctrines when 
they seemed opposed to his religion, he was not blind to 
their genius and their contributions in literary and scientific 
fields. Deeply imbued with the spirit of his age, Berthier 
was also a man of profound religious faith for whom neu- 
trality was impossible when his religion was attacked. 

Berthier’s views are important in the history of ideas 
because they represent the official Jesuit position as dis- 
seminated in a widely-read and influential Journal. They 
represent, therefore, the attitudes of a large group of 
eighteenth-century believers who had assimilatedthe aims 
and tenets of the Enlightenment to the point that they re- 
jected the ultra-conservative position of such religious 
groups asthe Jansenists, but refused to follow the leaders 
of the Enlightenment to the point of abandoning their reli- 
gious beliefs. 270 pages. $3.38. Mic 55-187 
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ATTITUDES OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE 
TOWARD GERMANY 


(Publication No. 12,073) 


Wolfgang Ernst Thormann, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Germany, it is said, was almost totally unknown to the 
French during the seventeenth century. While Luther had 
created a passing interest for his country at the time of 
the Renaissance, it was not until the eighteenth century 
that the French took any serious notice of their neighbors 
tothe East. Indeed, most authors begintheir considerations 
of French opinions about the Germans in the latter part of 
the Age of Enlightenment. Hardly anything is said about 
attitudes and relations prior to that period. To be sure, 
the influence of French literature on German letters, 
during the seventeenth century has been duly and repeatedly 
noted. Itis nodoubt because the Germans imitated French 
literature to such an extent that scholars dismiss sum- 
marily the seventeenth century as of no real importance 
to the understanding of French opinion about Germany. 

A closer investigation shows that this conventional ac- 
count is not borne out by the facts. The data assembled 
deals with tastes, opinions, and judgments. An attempt 
was made to present the widest possible variety of attitudes. 
Favorable opinions were more difficult to find, for it is a 
fact that seventeenth-century France completely eclipsed 
Germany in matters political, military, and literary. 

Germany, a weak and divided country, was led by an 
Emperor who was the very reflection of his Empire’s 
debility. Fortified by the spectacle of his impotence, the 
French writers had an easy task demonstrating not only 
that the Emperor did not have the power of a real Emperor, 
but also that the French King alone had a claim to that 
title because of his relation to Charlemagne. But the 
French King did not need this historical argumentation to 
assert himself. He had the forces required to establish 





that might is right. Germany was visited with military 
disasters and political defeats. 

Added to this advantageous political and military situation 
was the fact that France experiencedavery rich moment in 
its cultural development. The salons with their emphasis 
on politeness contributed to an intellectual refinement which 
was reflected in literature as well as in social behavior. 
The constant preoccupation with “bon gofit,” “bon sens,” 
“bel esprit,” “savoir vivre,” are indicative of this striving 
for the finer things in life. The French stressed those 
qualities which the Germans were felt to be lacking. Geo- 
graphical determinism was advanced to explain this dis- 
crepancy between the two peoples. The German became a 
sort of antithesis to the ideal of the “honnéte homme” in 
seventeenth-century France. 

At the same time, however, the French could-and did 
praise the Germans. Generalizations were left aside when 
the occasion demanded and a German could be as dignified, 
civilized or refined as any Frenchman. Praise was at- 
tributed mostly to those Germans who were the friends of 
France, who helped the French cause, or who admired 
French culture. 

Aside from discovering that the Germans were capable 
of having “bel esprit,” the French never disregarded German 
scholarship as such. There were great learned men in 
Germany, even if they expressed and explained their dis- 
coveries and research without a certain “je ne sais quoi.” 
Their contribution to knowledge was duly noted. 

Certain qualities the Germans had been said to possess 
already in the middle ages were still attributed to them 
during the seventeenth century. They had remained excel- 
lent warriors with the virtues of valor and faithfulness. 

The analysis of these attitudes, opinions, and tastes, 
good or bad, favorable or unfavorable, should help dispel 
vague generalizations about a so-called French lack of 
interest in Germany during the seventeenth century. 

194 pages. $2.43. Mic 55-188 
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THEORY OF DISTRIBUTIONS IN 
LOCALLY COMPACT SPACES. PART I 


(Publication No. 12,332) 


Leon Ehrenpreis, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


Section 1 


Let R be a locally compact Hausdorf space which is 
denumerable at infinity. Call A the set of continuous 
complex-valued functions on R; by an operator on R we 
mean a linear or antilinear mapping of a subset of A into 
A. For two operators D,, D, on R, we denote by D,D, the 
operator f >» D (Df) for f in a suitable subset of A. We 
write D,° = identity operator, and D," = D, D,"~’ for n> 0. 
Let D be a countable family of operators on R. With D we 


associate topological vector spaces £ and 2 . M4 consists 








of all functions f in the common domains of the operators 


D.™...... D,"r for D,...., Dy € D and nj, ...., ny any 
integers, and such that, for p any permutation of 1, 
Te se ¥eca Oa 


eres < ee we | eee 


A function g e€ ¢ is in 4 if it is of compact carrier. The 


topologies of ¢ and . are chosen that, for any D; € D, Dj 
defines continuous linear (antilinear) maps of 4 into . 


and : into . . Both spaces are complete and Hausdorf; 


¢ is metrizable, while ° is, in general, not metrizable. 


Section 2 


Let S be a topological vector space; by S’ we denote its 
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dual space with the topology of uniform convergence on the 
compact, convex subsets of S. If V, W are topological 
vector spaces and L: V > W acontinuous linear or anti- 
linear map, then the map L’: W’ > V’ defined by 


w’ (Lv) for L linear 

> anal - 
(L’ w’)v) i- (Lv) for L antilinear 
for w’ € W’, ve V, is a continuous linear or antilinear map 
called the adjoint of L. (For a complex number, a denotes 
its complex conjugate.) 





Section 3 


Let {Q;} denote an enumeration of the operators 


D,”? fee GD, cese 


. ’ can be written in the form 
7 

2] k; uj; 
where uj are measures on R of compact carrier. For 


Te 4 ’’. K a compact subset of R, a similar representa- 


tion holds for the restriction of T to the functions of . 


integers. AnySe 


which have their carriers in K. 


Section 4 


Let V, W be complete, locally convex, Hausdorf topo- 
logical vector spaces, t a map of Rinto V, and p a meas- 
ure on R, We define the concept of f t dp with the charac- 
teristic property that, for L: V > Wa continuous linear 
or antilinear map. 


Lf[tdp=f[Ltdp. 


If B is a topological space and t a map of Rx B > V, for 
b € B, denote by th: R > V the map (x) = t(x,b). We 
give conditions for { tp dp to depend continuously on b. 


A PROPOSED PROGRAM FOR THE EXTENSION OF 
MUSIC EXPERIENCES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(Publication No. 12,3977) 


Lloyd H. Slind, Ed.D. 
The Florida State University, 1955 


The purpose of this study was to suggest and develop 
ways of enriching the elementary school music program 
through a consideration of (1) extended learnings in the 
elements of rhythm, melody, and harmony, and (2) the 
integration of the foregoing three elements, and (3) the 
application of the theory of integrated elements to materials 
suitable for use in classroom situations. 








Section 5 


For Rj; (i = 1, 2, ...., n) locally compact Hausdorf 
spaces denumerable at infinity, Dj a countable family of 
operators on Rj, we associate a countable family 


D = (D,, eeeeey Dn) 
of operators on R=R, xR x... xRn. HF Si€ 4. 
1 


(i = 1, 2, ...,m) we can define an element 


called the direct product of the S;. We show that the direct 
product is n-linear, associative and commutative. Similar 
results hold for the spaces 8 ', 7’. 

1 





>D 


Section 6 


For certain finite families D of operators on R, we can 
find a locally compact Hausdorf space R’, denumerable at 


infinity, and a one-one map S of 4 into a set of functions 


which are continuous on R’. For f, g € > we define the 


convolution fo g € s by the property that 


S(f o g) = S(f) S(g) . 
Using a natural map of 2 > © ’ , we can define a con- 


D D 
volutionS o Te Y ’ for S, Te $ ‘ . In both cases, the 


D 
convolution is bilinear, commutative, associative, and 
separately continuous. There is a measure p on F So that, 
for fe 4 , we can define a function t f on R x R (called the 





translate of f) so that 


(£0 g(x) = J (t f(x,y) ey) dply) 


for any f, ge . . We can also define a continuous linear 





x. @D é & 7) 
map t*:; D ~ (D,D) so that, for 8, Te 7) phe D 


(So T)(h) = (Sx T)(t* h) . 
122 pages. $1.53. MicA 55-1638 


The bases for the applications of the extended learnings 
were found in standard text materials dealing with the upper 
elementary grades, together with published theoretical stud- 
ies related to this area. In order to illustrate and support 
the various applications, specific examples were taken from 
the writer’s published and unpublished arrangements. A 
Summary of the more important outcomes follows. 

Historically, the emphasis in school music courses, in 
teacher-training colleges as well as in elementary schools, 
has been centered upon singing activities. This is amply 
revealed in text-book materials throughout the grades. 
School music activities have been correctly described as 
“song-singing” activities. 

In this study, the importance of extending learnings to 
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include other elements and media of music together with 
their varied applications is implicit. The assumptions 
upon which the study was based may be summarized in 
the following terms: (1) “the child” is viewed more as 
“4 montage of abilities” thanas “a voice;” (2) “the music” 
is conceived to be “fit for voices or viols” rather than 
“a tune apt for singing.” 

The implications are two-fold: The varying capacities 
and interests of children may be developed more fully by 
extending the nature of the present elementary school 





offerings to include a greater utilization of the harmonic 
and rhythmic aspects of music. Including these elements 
in addition to the present content will bring within the 
orbit of school music those musical resources which 


traditionally have been reduced to minor roles. It is be- 


lieved that such extended learnings and their applications 

are practicable and desirable for the realization of a 

balanced music program for the upper elementary grades. 
119 pages. $1.49. MicA 55-1639 
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PROBABILITY AND INDUCTION IN THE 
CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 


(Publication No. 12,311) 


Henry Ely Kyburg, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The relation between probability and induction is a 
close one, and the importance to empiricism of an ade- 
quate theory of induction and scientific inference canhardly 
be overestimated. One group of writers who have con- 
tributed extensively to the literature of this subject isthe 
group whom I have referred to collectively as the Cam- 
bridge school: Keynes, Nicod, Broad, Ramsey, Russell, 
Braithwaite, and von Wright. 

All of the members of this group agree that inductive 
conclusions are not entailed by the evidence in their favor. 
Nevertheless, many inductive conclusions are supported 
by a species of demonstrative reasoning, in which a dis- 
junction of possible laws, or an assertion about ‘natural 
kinds’ is taken as a premise. The analysis of these dem- 
onstrative inductions has been pursued by Broad, Keynes, 
Nicod, and von Wright, but while it contributes to the 
elucidation of inductive arguments which are actually used 
in inquiry, it cannot provide a justification of induction in 
general. 

Although inductive conclusions cannot ever be shown 
to be certain, the possibility remains that they can some- 
times be shown to be highly probable. Here, in spite of 
the community of general viewpoint among members of the 
group, the results of their researches are highly divergent. 
The two main interpretations of probability are a logical 
interpretation (including Russell’s ‘degree of credibility’), 
according to which probability statements are analytic, 
and an empirical interpretation. Russell, Braithwaite, 
and von Wright each adopt some form of the latter inter- 
pretation for ‘mathematical probability’; Keynes, Broad, 
and Nicod adopt the former. 

Keynes, Nicod, Broad, and Russell all employ the con- 
firmation theorem to justify induction. This theorem shows 
that as the evidence in favor of a generalization accumu- 
lates, the probability of the generalization approaches 
unity, provided that it has a finite probability to begin with. 
To provide this a priori probability, certain postulates 
about the world must be accepted independently of any 
evidence in their favor; but no very convincing reasons 
are offered for accepting the postulates. 





Braithwaite and von Wright show that the empirical 
concept of probability cannot be employed to justify in- 
duction. Braithwaite nevertheless attempts to justify 
induction by reference to inductive policies. He does 
not succeed in providing a plausible argument for the 
policy of induction by enumeration, which is funda- 
mental to his scheme, but his discussion suggests that 
statistical inference is basic. His treatment of proba- 
bility and statistical inference leaves much to be desired; 
in particular a logical theory of probability seems to be 
required whenever we use Statistical statements. A modi- 
fication of Keynes’ theory not only provides a rationale for 
the use of probability statements, but also allows us toshow 
that statements of the form, “The proportion of A’s which 
are B’s is approximately p,” may be rendered highly prob- 
able by enumerative evidence. The significance of this 
argument is not that it leads to high probabilities, but that 
it employs no principle which is not already employed in 
applying known statistical statements to guide decisions. 

An inductive argument which is not of the primitive 
enumerative variety may be justified by showing that it is 
a demonstrative argument employing credible premises, 
or that it is a random member of a class of arguments, a 
large proportion of which are true. This is not a justifi- 
cation of induction in the sense in which Braithwaite, Rus- 
sell, and von Wright were looking for a justification, as 
guaranteeing frequent success in predictions, but it might 
nevertheless be developed into a plausible standard for 
judging inductive arguments. 211 pages. $2.64. Mic 55-189 


OBJECTIVE RELATIVISM IN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 
(Publication No. 12,319) 


Thomas Gregory Robischon, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


From the time the name was coined by A. E. Murphy 
and applied to the philosophies of John Dewey and A. N. 
Whitehead, “Objective Relativism” has freely circulated 
in the literature, but with a concomitant confusion and 
ambiguity. This dissertation seeks to provide a means 
of avoiding this confusion by setting forth a statement of 
Objective Relativism based upon an understanding of what 
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Murphy named in Dewey and Whitehead, and viewing what 
he named in the perspective of philosophy in general. 

This thesis holds that “Objective Relativism” identifies 
the answer certain American philosophies gave to the prob- 
lem of the relation or integration of “subject” and “object” 
(or nature and mind, experience and nature, reason and 
nature, existence andinquiry, etc.). “Objective Relativism” 
is the name Murphy gave to the unique manner in which 
this problem was approached by Dewey and Whitehead, 
but it applies to other philosophies as well. 

In the early American philosophy of this century two 
principal answers to the “subject-object” problem were 
enunciated, one by Neo-realism (monism) and the other 
by Critical Realism (dualism). But the answers tended to 
emphasize one term over the other with the result that in 
their extreme statements one term disappears. The “sub- 
ject-object” integration by Neo-realism is primarily in 
terms of the object, thus it is often called “objectivism.” 
It succeeded in demonstrating how objectivity was possible 
without mentalism, but it failed adequately to account for 
the possibility of error and illusion (relativity). 

The answer of Critical Realism tended to the opposite 
extreme, describing the integration in terms of a “subject- 
object” dualism. In the end, the “object” disappears and 
a subjectivism results. Critical Realism established the 
importance of mind or “subject” (relativity) to objectivity. 

For the early Objective Relativists (Experimental Prag- 
matists) it was a problem of “realism without monism or 
dualism,” but their answer was a realism with monism 
and dualism. Instead of sacrificing either term, Objective 
Relativism sought to integrate “subject” and “object” 
(dualism and monism) by reconciling or synthesizing them. 
Its approach was through a critique of the abstractions 
common to the two realisms, plus a new emphasis on the 
importance of action or experiment. 

In the Objective Relativism of Dewey and Whitehead, 
and in the writings by Murphy and others, there are at 
least two meanings of “relativism” that must be distin- 
guished in order to see the unique contribution of Objective 
Relativism (the attempt to unite the two propositions of 
objectivity and relativity or subjectivity). One of these 
meanings is more crucial to the relativism of Objective 
Relativism than the other, although both imply one another. 
It is also shown that philosophical relativism and Relativity 
Theory may influence one another but are not the same 
thing. 

There was as well a development toward Objective 
Relativism among certain realists also influenced by 
Hegelian Idealism. Realistic Objective Relativism is best 
exemplified by the “Perspective Realism” of E. B. McGil- 
vary. To demonstrate these two parallel developments 
toward Objective Relativism — one in the language of con- 
text and function, the other in the language of perspective 
and structure — an exposition is included of various per- 
spectival statements of Objective Relativism, especially 
that of McGilvary. The parallel developments are com- 
pared in their respective treatments of the problem of 
knowledge of the past - a crucial problem for Objective 
Relativism. Apart from the differences intheir terminology 
(and the differences those entail), the two Objective Rela- 
tivisms largely say the same thing. It is maintained that 
this demonstrates the inclusive nature of Objective Rela- 
tivism and its desire to reconcile and integrate its philo- 
sophical inheritance. 190 pages. $2.38. MicA 55-1640 


PRINCIPLES OPERATIVE IN THE AMERICAN AND 
FRENCH REVOLUTIONS IN THE LIGHT OF THE 
DOCTRINE ON REVOLUTION OF FRANCISCO SUAREZ 


(Publication No. 12,234) 


Brother Leo Scannell, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Louise Antz 


This research presents a philosophical analysis of 
American and French Revolutionary principles. It has as 
its objective to compare the essential principles of thetwo 
great Revolutions in the light of Scholastic political theory 
as represented by Francisco Suarez. The entire work is 
divided into three parts, in which are consideredSuarezian 
theory, American and French Revolutionary doctrine. In 
each, revolutionary principles are examined at length. 
With respect to American and French theory, the following 
pivotal ideas are carefully examined against the background 
of the prevalent natural law philosophy in both countries: 
rights, liberty, equality, sovereignty, the social contract 
and the right of revolution. These seminal ideas are ex- 
amined closely in the two great manifestos issued by the 
Revolutionary Assemblies in America and France — The 
Declaration of Independence and The Declaration of the - 








Rights of Man - which are rightly regarded as succinct 








summaries of the philosophies underlying the two great 
upheavals. Finally, the two Revolutions are considered 
as events in the practical political order, with a view to 
determining their juridical legitimacy in the light of Scho- 
lastic ethics. 

Exhaustive research demonstrates clearly two points 
of major significance: that the animating principles ofthe 
two Revolutions were, contrary to conventional opinion 
among historians and political writers, radically and ir- 
reconcilably different in origin, meaning and effect, and 
that the theory of the American Revolution was fundamen- 
tally identical in principle with Suarezian theory. Thecon- 
trast between the Anglo-American and Scholastic system 
and that of French theory was found to have its origin 
ultimately in two entirely different conceptions of natural 
law — conceptions which imposed radically different mean- 
ings on every element of the two opposing bodies of theory. 
In the former case, natural law was found to be conceived 
as God’s law. Its first premise, as applied to man’s tem- 
poral existence, was that man is innately a social and po- 
litical animal, in consequence of which the state is seen to 
be in accord with the original intention of God, and integral 
part of the divine order. Hence, man’s temporal andeternal 
existence were conceived to be intimately related. Accord- 
ing to French Revolutionary theory, natural law was found 
to be conceived empirically as the law of instinct whose 
great objective was self-preservation. Its ultimate source 
was seen to be human will, not the law of God. Its basic 
postulate was that man was essentially an autonomous, 
egoistic individual, devoid of innate sociality, whose appro- 
priate status was that of radical freedom in the state of 
nature, and whose entrance into society was motivated by 
nothing more than enlightened self-interest. Man was con- 
ceived as naturally subject to no law except that of his own 
will and freedom, and the state was merely an artificial, 
transitory and optional status. The crucial issue in the 
two bodies of theory, and the germinal source of all the 
essential principles of the two Revolutions, therefore, was 
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seen to be the philosophical conception of man’s nature, 
the acceptance or denial of human sociality. 

Finally, the two great Revolutions, conceived as politi- 
cal events in the world of practical politics, were seen to 
be at opposite poles when measured by the norms for justi- 
fiable revolution laid down by Scholastic political ethics. 

In vindication of their rights against the principle of par- 





liamentary omnipotence, the American colonists were 
seen to wage a defensive rebellion which was juridically 
legitimate in its every aspect. In the French Revolution, 
on the contrary, the delegates of the Third Estate were 
found to have usurped authority and to have launched an 
offensive political coup d’état devoid of all semblance of 
legitimacy. 772 pages. $9.65. MicA 55-1641 
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A MEASUREMENT OF THE INTENSITY OF LOW 
MAGNETIC RIGIDITY COSMIC RAYS ABOVE 
THE ATMOSPHERE 


(Publication No. 12,381) 


Leslie Hugh Meredith, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Professor J. A. Van Allen 


The average unidirectional cosmic ray intensity above 
the atmosphere was measured at the geomagnetic latitudes 
of 54.6° and 86.7° and found to be 0.44 + .01 and 0.48 + .01 
cm~ sec ~ steradian~ respectively. The measuring in- 
strument was a thin-walled Geiger counter of measured 
effective dimensions which was transported to above the 
atmosphere by means of the balloon launched rocket (rock- 
oon) technique. These measured intensities, in conjunction 
with geomagnetic theory, are inconsistent with an extension 
of the same primary cosmic ray spectrum which holds for 
particles of magnetic rigidity greater than about 1.7 x 10° 
volts to particles with smaller values of magnetic rigidity. 
The measurements are consistent with a complete or nearly 
complete absence of primary cosmic ray particles of mag- 
netic rigidity less than 1.7 x 10° volts. 

83 pages. $1.04. MicA 55-1642 


ON THE EIGEN-PHASES OF THE SCATTERING 
MATRIX FOR COMPTON SCATTERING 


(Publication No. 12,050) 


Carl Raymond Oberman, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1954 


Adviser: Dr. Jan Korringa 


In recent years the concept of the S- matrix has found 
increasing application in the treatment of collision proc- 
esses, both in nuclear problems and in field theory. How- 
ever, to our knowledge no one has diagonalized (i.e., found 
the eigenvalues of) the scattering matrix for the well- 
known non-trivial case of the scattering of photons and 
electrons, 

It is the purpose of the present work to attempt to find 
(to the lowest order in e*/h ) the eigenvalues of the S- 
matrix, or rather the hermitean 7- matrix related to S by 





S = ein, (1) 


for the case of Compton scattering. 

Heisenberg has shown a very simple general relation 
between the matrix elements of the 7-matrix and the ma- 
trix elements of the interaction Hamiltonian for the case 
when the interaction between particles may be regarded as 
a small perturbation. Since the coupling between the Max- 
well and Dirac fields is weak, a perturbation treatment 
yields meaningful results in the present case (witness the 
success of Klein-Nishina formula). However, since the 
theory used is not renormalized we can carry the expan- 
sion of the interaction in powers of e (electronic charge) 
only to the second order. The higher order terms, as is 
well known, yield divergent results in a non-renormalized 
theory. 

The procedure for finding the eigenvalues of 7 is as 
follows. We first write down the relationship between the 
matrix elements of the n-matrix and the interaction Hamil- 
tonian, with the matrix elements taken between initial and 
final states in which the electron and photon each has 
sharp momentum and spin. This means using state of 
right- and left-circular polarization for the photon rather 
than two orthogonal linearly polarized states as is usually 
done. By performing all calculations in the center-of- 
mass coordinate system (the coordinate system where the 
total momentum is zero) a single momentum variable k 
may be used, since momentum is conserved. Further, as 
shown by Mller for relativistic particles, it is only in 
this coordinate system that we can, in general, assign defi- 
nite numerical values to both the square of the angular 
momentum and one of its components. Finally, it is in this 
coordinate system that the passage from a representation 
in which momentum is diagonal to one in which angular 
momentum is diagonal is most readily accomplished. 
Physical quantities such as cross sections have relatively 
simple transformation properties under Lorentz trans- 
formation, and thus may be found in any other coordinate 
system, for example, when the electron is initially at rest. 

We next perform passage to a representation where 
angular momentum is diagonal. We now have 7 nearly re- 
duced to diagonal form and further constants of collision 
are sought to accomplish complete reduction, We examine 
the eigenvalues of 7 in the non-relativistic limit and com- 
pare with the results of van Kampen for the scattering of 
light by a classical point electron. We work out explicitly 
the eigen- phases for the case J = = ; and in the non- 
relativistic limit for J = z and J = 3, the rest vanishing 
compared to those retained. 

49 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1643 
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OPTICAL ABSORPTION AND X-RAY LATTICE 
CONSTANT OF BaO AND THEIR TEMPERATURE 
DEPENDENCE 


(Publication No. 12,373) 


Robert John Zollweg, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, 1955 


Measurements of the optical absorption of BaO films 
were made between 3500 A and 2000 A at temperatures 
between 15°K and 370°C. The films were evaporated and 
the absorption measurements made ina liquid helium 
cryostat similar to that described by Duerig and Mador’. 
The platinum or platinum plus ten per cent rhodium fila- 
ment was coated with BaCO, which was converted to BaO 
by heating and evaporated onto the hot fused quartz sub- 
strate. It was found that the sharpness of the structure 
in the optical absorption at liquid nitrogen temperature 
depended upon substrate temperature during evaporation, 
probably because of a difference in the degree of crystal 
perfection in the films deposited at different temperatures. 

As a result of the refinements of technique, consider- 
ably more structure was found than had been observed by 
Tyler’ in the immediate vicinity of the absorption edge. 

At liquid nitrogen temperature there appeared: (1) two 
strong absorption peaks at 2880 A (4.30 ev) and 3050 A 
(4.06 ev), (2) a small absorption peak at about 3140 A on 
the edge of the 3050 A absorption, and (3) a break in the 
slope of all of the curves for thicker films at about 3200A 
(3.88 ev) suggesting the presence of an unresolved peak. 
At 5°C the two major absorption peaks could still be re- 
solved, but at 365 C the structure was completely washed out. 

At least the two major absorption peaks are believed 
to be intrinsic to the BaO lattice and to be associated with 
the creation of exciton states. Because of the very high 
absorptionconstant (10° cm™), one calculates that the con- 
centration of impurities or defects would have to be about 
1% if either of these were the cause of the absorption. 
Deliberate attempts to obtain films with excess barium did 
not change the absorption structure. Overhauser’ has 
pointed out an exciton model which will account for all four 
observed peaks. Measurements of the optical absorption 
of SrO films were suggestive of similar structure but the 
results were not conclusive. 

The x-ray lattice constant of BaO was measured over 
the temperature range 8’K to 435°K using a back-reflection 
symmetrical focussing camera using the same liquid helium 
cryostat that was used for the optical absorption measure- 
ments. The lattice constant of BaO at 25°C was found to 
be 5.53914 + 0.00013 A. Data on the temperature depend- 
ence of the lattice constant could be fit on the assumption 
that the lattice energy was represented by (1) a Debye 
function with characteristic temperature of 173°K plus an 
Einstein function with characteristic temperature of 332°K 
(used by Anderson‘ to fit his specific heat data), or equally 
well by (2) a single Debye function with characteristic 
temperature of 280°K. The thermal expansion coefficient 


d ) between 200°K.and 400°K was found to be 12.87 0.9 





The x-ray lattice constant of BaO crystals containing 
excess barium was found to be smaller than that of un- 
colored BaO. A greater contraction per excess barium 
atom was obtained for BaO colored by heating in Ba vapor 
(“blue” BaO) than for BaO grown from solution in molten 
barium (“red” BaO). 
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PHYSICS, ELECTRONICS AND 
ELECTRICITY 


MECHANISM OF INFRARED SENSITIVITY IN 
THE ZnS:Cu:Co PHOSPHOR 


(Publication No. 12,505) 


Bernard Goldstein, Ph.D. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 1955 


The luminescent and photoconductive infrared sensi- 
tivity of the hexagonal phase of the ZnS:Cu:Co phosphor 
has been studied in the 0.7 to 2.0 micron region at tem- 
peratures ranging from liquid nitrogen to room temper- 
ature. Threedifferent kinds of IR sensitivity were resolved 
— two associated with transitions in the copper center and 
one with the emptying of both copper and cobalt shallow 
traps. 

The first of these transitions is from a deep copper trap 
or storage center to the conduction band through an inter- 
mediate thermal step. It peaks at 1.2 microns. This tran- 
sition produces a green stimulated emission anda stimulated 
photocurrent at liquid nitrogen temperatures and is absent 
at room temperature, 

The second of the IR transitions peaks at 0.8 and 1.3 
microns, produces quenching of the luminescence and stim- 
ulation of the photocurrent, and requires thermal activation 
becoming effective at -70°C. It is attributed to a transition 
from a level close to the filled band to the ionized copper 
luminescent center. The hole then produced combines non- 
radiatively with an electron in the cobalt trap, giving essen- 
tially a Schoen- Klasens quenching mechanism, in which the 
IR fills ionized luminescent centers and simultaneously 
empties cobalt traps. 

The third transition in the infrared sensitivity of this 
phosphor is due to the emptying of shallow copper and cobalt 
traps. The wavelength response of this effect is monotonic, 
increasing as we go to shorter wavelengths which is char- 
acteristic of a direct transition to the conduction band, 

These three processes occur simultaneously. The popu- 
lations, temperature dependent transition probabilities, and 
capture cross-sections for electrons and IR photons of the 
filled or empty traps and centers, relative to each other, 
determine how these processes affect the brightness and 
photoconductivity. These effects were used to resolve the 
processes. 

Thermoluminescence experiments as a function of IR 
irradiation using different times and temperatures of ex- 
citation and decay determined the trap structure and its 
properties. There are two sets of IR sensitive shallowtraps, 
one associated with the copper center and a deeper lying set 
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associated with the cobalt center. Retrapping occurs in 
both sets with a much greater retrapping cross-section 
for the copper traps. The marked decrease of lumines- 

cence recombinations in the presence of empty shallow 
traps indicated that the electron capture cross-section 

of these traps is much larger than that of the ionized lu- 

minescent centers. 

The emission under simultaneous UV and IR at liquid 
nitrogen and dry ice temperatures indicated that the elec- 
tron capture cross-section of the deep storage center is 
sreater than that of the ionized luminescent center but 
that the emptying of the filled deep storage center by IR 
is more probable than electron capture by this center. 

The kinetics of the low temperature stimulation has been 
studied and is consistent with the mechanism postulated. 

120 pages. $1.50. MicA 55-1645 


PHYSICS, NUCLEAR 


PION-NUCLEON SCATTERING AT HIGH ENERGIES 
(Publication No. 12,371) 


Asoke Nath Mitra, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, 1955 


The object of this thesis is toinvestigate the possibility 
of aone-meson resonance as an explanation of the observed 
maximum in (7p) scattering at about 1 BEV. The chief 
motivation for the calculations undertaken in this thesis 
comes from the success of the Tamm-Dancoff approxi- 
mation in pseudo-scalar meson theory which was applied 
by Dyson and others’ to explain the observed maxima in 
the (7*p) and (7p) cross sections around 200 MEV, as 
a resonant interaction in the P, state of the meson- 
nucleon system. The main feature of the Tamm-Dancoff 
method is that it increases the phase shifts for attractive 
states and decreases them for repulsive states. 

Since the maximum near 1 BEV occurs only for (7p) 
scattering, not for (7p) as well, it is necessary to con- 
sider attractive states of isotopic spin 1/2, rather than 
3/2, in ordertoavoidany enhancement in (+p) scattering. 
Attractive states of T = 1/2 are known to be those with 
j = 2n+1/2, where n is an integer’. Of these, the states of 
j = 1/2 are affected by additional self-energy effects (due 





to the possibility of transitions to intermediate states of 
one nucleon only) and consequently require a special re- 
normalization. So these states are not expected to be 
strongly attractive. This leaves j=5/2 asthefirst strongly 
attractive state of T = 1/2. Further, since with a given 
j-value, the state of 1 = j-1/2 has the stronger interaction 
(instead of 1 = j+1/2), the state Dy /20f T = 1/2 is finally 
chosen. 

The Tamm-Dancoff method, as formulated by Dyson 
et al’ is followed very closely in the thesis. The integral 
equation for the Ds /2 1 /2 State is first extended to include 
the reactive effects caused by the possibility of meson 
production which is expected to be very important at such 
high energies as 1 BEV. The complex integral equation 
so obtained is then solvedin two stages, first by neglecting 
the reactive effects of meson production on the elastic 
scattering, and then taking the former into account by an 
iterative process which is found to be a good approximation. 
To take proper account of the singularities in the kernel 
and the asymptotic regions of integration, a semi-analytical 
procedure is found to be very useful. 

The results show that the increase in the phase shift 
over the Born approximation is not significant for the “ac- 
ceptable” value of the coupling constant of about 15. This 
means that, like the Born approximation phase shift, the 
exact one isa small quantity (<< 905) increasing montonically 
with energy over the range considered (1 BEV-2BEV). This 
therefore excludes the possibility of any single meson res- 
onance being responsible for the observed maximum near 
1 BEV. It is also found that the reactive effects predicted 
by this theory are small compared with pure elastic scat- 
tering contrary to the observations in this energy region, 
which show that the cross section for the production of an 
additional mesonis larger thanthe elastic scattering cross 
sectionabove 1 BEV. Thisindicates that processes in which 
an extra meson is produced should be considered more seri- 
ously. Several suggestions, e.g., a P3/ 3/2 interaction of 
the nucleon with one or bothof the mesons , orastrong res- 
onant interaction of the two mesons’, are discussed quali- 
tatively in this connection. 93 pages. $1.16. MicA 5-1646 
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PULSATILE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN BLOOD 
PRESSURE AND BLOOD FLOW IN THE 
HIND LIMB OF THE DOG 


(Publication No. 12,184) 


James Edwin Randall, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1955 


A study of the relationship between the blood pressure 
and the rate at which blood flows can reveal some of the 
mechanical characteristics of an animal’s circulatory 
system. The usual procedure is to measure the flow that 
results when a pressure of constant magnitude is applied 
to a vascular bed. The present investigation sought to 
study the relationship between pulsatile blood pressure 
and blood flow to the hind limb of the dog. 

One group of experiments was performed to determine 
whether the mean blood-flow rate was a function of pulsations 
in the magnitude of the blood pressure. The vascular bed 
distal to a cannulation of the femoral artery was supplied 
with bloodfromthe artery centraltothe cannulation. Blood 
flow was measured by an electromagnetic flow meter, and 
blood pressure was measured by a resistance strain gage 
transducer at the cannulation site. Pressure pulsations 


were supplied by the systemic blood pressure fluctuations. 


Steady pressure was obtained by damping the pressure 
pulsation with a flask of air. For an average of several 
determinations the mean blood-flow rate for steady pres- 
sure did not vary from that for a pulsating pressure of 
the same mean value by an amount greater then the ac- 
curacy of the instrumental readings. 

The instantaneous pressure-flow relationship was 
determined from simultaneous recordings of the femoral 
blood pressure and blood flow. A plot of flow as a function 
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of steady pressure produced a straight line, whereas for 
pulsatile pressure the plot was a complex loop. 

The relationship between pulsatile pressure and flow 
was studied by comparing the pulse pressure with the pulse 
flow as a function of frequency. A Fourier analysis was 
performed upon the pressure and flow recordings from 
several animals. This analysis provided a mathematical 
series with a constant term andharmonically related sinus- 
oidal terms which, whensummated, provideda mathematical 
expression of the recording analyzed. The ratio of the 
sinusoidal components of the blood pressure to those of 
the blood flow provided a measure of the magnitude of the 
impedance of the vascular bed to pulsatile flow. The rela- 
tive phase angles were alsoconsidered. A plot of impedance 
magnitude and phase angleas a functionof the frequency of 
the sinusoidal components revealed that the pulsatile im- 
pedance was frequency dependent. 

The nature of the variation of the pulsatile mechanical 
impedance with frequency suggested that a resonance 
phenomenon might have existed. An equivalent physical 
model was proposed which had impedance variations similar 
to those observed for the vascular bed. The components 
consisted of resistive elements which dissipated energy 
and reactive elements which stored energy. The reactive 
elements in the vascular bed were believed to be the elas- 
ticity of the vessels and the inertia of the blood mass. The 
losses within the reactive elements were evaluated as rela- 
tively insignificant. 

It was concluded that the mean of the pulsatile flow in 
the preparation studied was determined by the mean pres- 
sure. The instantaneous relationship between flow and 
pressure was frequency dependent. It would appear that 
the elastic and inertial elements stored energy during 
portions of the cardiac cycle without appreciable loss. 

113 pages. $1.41. MicA 55-1647 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE, GENERAL 


THOMAS HODGSKIN, A STUDY IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RICARDIAN SOCIALISM 


(Publication No. 12,313) 


Murray Burton Levin, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Thomas Hodgskin (1787-1869) was one of several anti- 
capitalist critics who attacked many doctrines of the clas- 
sical political economy during the eighteen twenties and 
thirties. Hodgskin attempted to develop a political econ- 
omy which could serve as an alternative to the classical 
scheme. He based his system on the belief that labor does 
not receive the full value of its produce although, as 
Ricardo had pointed out, labor is the source of all value. 
The laborer receives a subsistence wage. The bulk of the 
produce of labor, however, accrues to the capitalist as 
profit for the use of capital. The laborer pays an exorbi- 
tant price for this capital. The capitalist possesses nei- 
ther a pre-existing stock of commodities, as Smith 
claimed, nor a fixed fund out of which he pays wages. The 
laborer subsists, not on a fixed stock of commodities, but 
rather on a flow of goods which is consistently produced 
and reproduced by fellow laborers. Hodgskin was among 
the first theorists to undermine the wages fund theory. 

The production of fixed capital is also an uninterrupted 
process. The tools and instruments of production are val- 
uable only when used by labor. Fixed capital is the prod- 
uct of previous labor, but derives its utility from present 
labor. 

The capitalist is a parasite, who merely lends the 
means of production to labor. The capitalist pays sub- 
sistence wage, but during the working day, the laborer 
produces values in excess of the cost of his means of sub- 
sistence. This excess or “surplus” value is appropriated 
by the capitalist because he has exclusive control over the 
means of production. The mere possession of capital does 
not, in Hodgskin’s view, confer a right to this surplus. To 
combat this monopoly, and to insure to the laborer the 
entire product of his industry, Hodgskin urged working men 
to combine in trade unions. 

Hodgskin also argued that monopoly of the means of 
production was contrary to natural law. He maintained that 
the “legal rights of property” were artificial rights, estab- 
lished and supported by a government that itself was the 
instrument of the dominant economic elite. Government 
exists for the purpose of maintaining the status quo and 
protecting the rights of capital. 

Hodgskin, however, did not advocate political reform. 
In 1832 he argued that parliamentary reform was illusory 
and democracy impossible while a privileged class held 
economic power. He maintained that the laborers’ plight 
could be ameliorated only through a basic reorganization 
of the existing system of production and distribution. 
The system Hodgskin advocated was neither Owenite 
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co-operation nor communism, but rather a purified capi- 
talism of free and equal producers, each owning his own 
means of production. 

Henry Hetherington, William Lovett, Bronterre 
O’Brien, Feargus O’Connor, and several other leaders of 
Chartist and reform movements adopted Hodgskin’s anti- 
capitalist critique but rejected his societal ideal. 

Many scholars have contended that Hodgskin’s theory 
of surplus value became “the cornerstone of Marxism? 
The facts do not support this conclusion. Marx read Hodg- 
skin and concurred with much of his theory of capital — 
particularly the doctrine of the fetishism of capital. 
Hodgskin’s theory of surplus value, however, bears only 
slight resemblance to that of Marx. Hodgskin failed to 
differentiate surplus value and profit, necessary and sur- 
plus labor time, good and commodity. It was precisely 
these distinctions which were central to Marx’s analysis 
of the capitalist process of production. 

362 pages. $4.53. MicA 55-1648 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
AND ELECTION OF 1916 


(Publication No. 12,045) 


S. D. Lovell, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1954 


Adviser: E. Allen Helms 


The objective of this study was to determine important 
factors influencing the outcome of the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1916. The materials used were letters and papers 
of Woodrow Wilson, Charles E. Hughes, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and several cabinet members and campaign leaders, 
as well as newspapers, particularly of New York and the 
West, and numerous books, periodicals, and pamphlets. 

With the victory of the Democrats and Wilson in 1912, 
when the Republican Party split, the newly elected Presi- 
dent assumed the leadership of liberal forces. When his 
Administration pushed through a series of progressive 
laws such as the Federal Reserve, Clayton Act, Federal 
Farm Loan Act, and many others, the Republican and 
Progressive leaders realized they must reunite their 
forces if any hope of defeating the Democrates remained. 

Holding the Progressive Convention as a lever, *T.R.” 
tried to force the Republicans to nominate him or another 
candidate who would maintain our “ national honor.” Fail- 
ing to obtain the Republican nomination , he refused to 
accept the Progressive nomination thereby alienating some 
of his followers, and supported Hughes, the compromise 
Republican nominee. 

Throughout most of the campaign Hughes was handi- 
capped by a lack of real issue. Caught between two fires, 
he felt able to speak only in generalities regarding both 
domestic legislation and peace. To speak against the Dem- 
ocratic domestic record would have been hypocritical and 
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politically dangerous; to criticize Wilson’s foreign policy 
was to appear to favor war. Roosevelt added to the quan- 
dary by his vociferous antagonism toward the “hyphenated” 
German- Americans and probably lost votes for Hughes by 
his vituperative language directed at Wilson and all op- 
posed to the maintenance, by war if necessary, of the ‘ na- 
tional honor” of the United States. 

A study of the election returns indicates that although 
Hughes grasped at the eight hour legislation of August and 
September as an action of the Administration he could 
criticize specifically, the effect generally was not great. 
Labor itself went for Wilson. 

Farmers, because of their desire for peace and their 
approval of the Democratic record of domestic legislation 
and of prosperity, also voted for Wilson. The issues of 
liquor, woman suffrage, Negroes and Catholics were not 
of great importance in the outcome. Women, who voted in 
12 Western and Midwestern states, apparently voted in the 
main the way their husbands did, adding to the Democratic 
majorities in the West. 

The Democrats had concentrated their campaign efforts 
in the West and Midwest. Although the tremendous recep- 
tion given certain speeches at théir convention in June had 
indicated the importance of the peace issue and the use of 
the slogan, “He kept us out of war.” most of their distri- 
buted publications concerned their domestic record. To- 
ward the end of the campaign the peace issue and the slo- 
gan were emphasized more and more. Wilson, who frown- 
ed upon the use of the slogan, made no extended tours, but 
in his speeches emphasized his domestic record and con- 
centrated on the independent vote. 

The results of the election show a personal victory for 
Wilson. All through the North, Midwest and West, the | 
President led other Democratic candidates in the percent- 
age of votes cast for the respective state and national 
Offices. At the same time, Hughes ran behind the other 
Republican candidates. 

Although the South, border states and all but four of the 
states west of the Mississippi voted for Wilson, the elec- 
toral vote was close, 276 to 254. While the popular vote 
was not so close, Wilson winning by approximately 600,000 
votes, a switch of some 2,000 votes in California from 
Wilson to Hughes would have resulted in victory for 
Hughes. 380 pages. $4.75. MicA 55-1649 


MAN AGAINST THE STATE: THE 
ORDEAL OF GEORGE SUTHERLAND 


(Publication No. 10,991)* 


Joel Francis Paschal, Ph.D. 
Princeton University, 1948 


A full decade has now elapsed since that historic April 
day in 1937 when the Supreme Court of the United States 
found lodgment in the Constitution for Franklin Roose- 
velt’s New Deal. More and more it is coming to be sug- 
gested that the Court’s capitulation signified that the Amer- 
ican people were thenceforward to live under a political 
structure different from that they had known for a century 
and a half. One writer has summarized the change by say- 
ing that whereas formerly we had a Constitution of rights, 
we now have a Constitution of powers.’ Another’s 





expression is that a political democracy has been substi- 
tuted for a constitutional democracy.? Whether or not one 
accepts these descriptions of the new dispensation, it is 
hardly open to argument that it is here — and that it is, in 
some degree, new. 

Understandably, the prophets of such a fundamental 
revolution have been much celebrated. This is as it should 
be but it is not enough. Despite the development of the past 
ten years, it is still true that for the greater part of Amer- 
ican history, and for a preponderant number of individual 
Americans, a Constitution of limitations has been a cher- 
ished American doctrine. And today, even with the experi- 
ence of total war freshly in mind, one would scarcely dare 
to say that such an idea is no longer a force in the United 
States. It is no mere sentimentalism, then, that suggests 
a study of the life of George Sutherland, one of the last and 
one of the most effective champions of this peculiarly 
American notion to sit on the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Sutherland was an Associate Justice from 1922 to 1938. 
Even before 1922, so astute an observer as James Bryce 
had described him as “the living voice of the Constitution.” 
Sutherland was indeed the voice of one Constitution.* While 
he was on the Court, no other Justice spoke for the major- 
ity in so many great cases.* It was he who sketched the 
limits of executive and judicial power, as well as that of 
the legislature. His influence extended to every sphere of 
government. If, during his incumbency, the Constitution 
was what the judges said it was, more than that of any other 
man it was his handiwork. Accordingly, Sutherland can be 
regarded as a representative figure in a sense inapplicable 
to all but a few of the justices who have served on the 
Court. As such, he stands as one of the major landmarks 
in American Constitutional Law, the landmark from which 
the new departure was taken in 1937. For how many other 
justices could a comparable claim be urged? 

348 pages. $4.35. MicA 55-1650 
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UKRAINIAN NATIONALISM, 1939-1945 
(Publication No. 12,330) 


John Alexander Armstrong, Jr. Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1953 


The first temporary successes of modern Ukrainian 
nationalism were attained in the upheaval which followed 
the Russian Revolution of March 1917. Successive nation- 
alist governments asserted the independence of the Ukraine, 
but were all driven from Ukrainian territory by the end of 
1920. For more than twenty years after this, the East 
Ukraine — by far the larger section in population and area 
— was under Soviet control which permitted some mani- 
festations of Ukrainian culture, but rigidly suppressed all 
tendencies toward independent political development. 

As a result of the Nazi-Soviet agreements on spheres 
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of influence in Eastern Europe, nearly all the remaining 
West Ukrainian lands were occupied by the Soviet Union in 
1939-1940. The most powerful party, the integral nation-| 
alist Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (OUN), was at 
the same time severely weakened by a conflict between the 
younger and older generations of its members. 

When the Soviet-German war began in 1941, both fac- 
tions, as well as many other Ukrainians, cooperated reluc- 
tantly with the Germans becasue they felt that the latter 
alone could destroy Communist rule in the Ukraine. The 
younger group under Stepan Bandera (the “OUN-B”) soon 
came into sharp conflict with the Germans when it pro- 
claimed the reestablishment of the Ukrainain state. A few 
months later, the older group, led by Colonel Melnik, was 
also suppressed, for the Nazi colonial program allowed no 
scope for Ukrainian political activity. 

In the West Ukraine German oppression in all spheres 
of life resulted in the formation of a number of Ukrainian 
nationalist partisan groups in the forests of Volhynia. 
From early 1943 on these bands fought both Germans and 
Communists. While their record is marked by sharp inter- 
factional conflict, they nevertheless served as a symbol of 
independence and undoubtedly prevented many from turn- 
ing in desperation to the Red partisans. In Galicia, on the 
other hand, the Ukrainian nationalists cooperated with the 
Germans in the formation of a Ukrainian SS Division. The 
hope that this unit could act as a nucleus for a Ukrainian 
force to establish independence between a deadlocked 
Germany and Soviet Union was destroyed when the rapid 
Soviet advance reconquered all the Ukraine. 

The chief interest of the wartime period, however, lies 
in the spread of nationalism in the East Ukraine. Organ- 
izers of both OUN factions were able to penetrate the East 
Ukraine clandestinely or as employees of the Wehrmacht. 
While their small resources could not reach the great ma- 
jority of East Ukrainians, some, especially intellectuals, 
hoped nationalism could eventually liberate the Ukraine 
from both German and Soviet rule. In the new environ- 
ment the romantic, quasi-fascist ideology of the OUN was 
tempered by the addition of a program of social and econ- 
omic reform, and guarantees of individual liberty. Many 
East Ukrainians, however, preferred to express their na- 
tional aspirations by affiliation with the Ukrainian Auto- 
cephalous Orthodox Church, or by the creation of local in- 
dependence movements. Another, smaller, segment of the 
intelligentsia reacted to the excessive zeal with which the 
nationalist program was at first propagated by turning to 
movements which desired a union between the Ukraine and 
Russia after both were freed from Communism. Alto- 
gether, however, the nationalists were able to maintain a 
firm foothold in the administrative, journalistic, and ed- 
ucational activities of the occupied East Ukraine, although 
severe German repression forced them to employ devious 
methods to advance their aims. 

536 pages. $6.70. Mic 55-190 





WELFARE COLONIALISM IN THE BRITISH 
WEST INDIES: A STUDY OF DEVELOPMENT 
AND WELFARE POLICY, 1938-1954 


(Publication No. 12,417) 


Chester Paul Bradley, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The Empire- wide Development and Welfare policy in- 
stituted during the 1940’s is studied in its application to 
the West Indian holdings of the British. This policy 
marked a shift from the traditional policy of relative fi- 
nancial self-sufficiency for each component part of the 
Empire to one of outright Imperial subsidization for ap- 
proved social and economic improvements in the region. 
The Imperial grants were made conditional on the setting 
up Ten Year Development Plans, for which the individual 
colonies would retain primary financial responsibility. 
Pressure for such a change arose mainly from a marked 
increase in labor difficulties and a number of uprisings in 
the West Indies during the economic depression of the 
1930’s. 

In the West Indies a special agency, the Office of Comp- 
troller, was set up to administer the Development and 
Welfare program. This official, a Colonial Office ap- 
pointee, was assisted by a group of technical advisers in 
formulating recommendations sent to the different colo- 
nial governments. These advisers ascribed the intensity 
of West Indian social and economic problems to the stead- 
ily increasing local population without a correlative in- 
crease in productive resources to supply livelihood oppor- 
tunties to these people. The severe problem of unemploy- 
ment was being accentuated by a wider adoption of mechan- 
ized farming on the big sugar plantations, which dominated 
the West Indian economy. 

Chief emphasis of the Comptroller’s staff was given to 
the problem of increasing agricultural productivity through 
the widespread adoption of mixed farming practices, soil 
conservation measures and more growing of food crops. 
Experimental projects in land settlement were set up to 
determine the extent to which large-scale production tech- 
niques could be adopted by small-holders. 

The Comptroller sponsored a wide range of protective 
legislation to facilitate the growth of labor unions in the 
region. 

Social Welfare policies featured a large number of 
grants for capital improvements in school buildings, hos- 
pitals and public health units in the region. The discrep- 
ancy between the enormity of the local needs in this field 
and the paucity of expenditures thus far made for these pro- 
jects is stressed. 

The major weakness of the Development and Welfare 
program thus far is seen to be the official reluctance to 
follow a vigorous program of governmental support for 
secondary industrialization, Thus far governmental action 
in this field has been chiefly confined to limited tax relief 
measures for so-called “pioneer” industries in the region. 
A new trend may, however, be set by the Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation established by the Jamaican Govern- 
ment to attract more industry to that island. 

Regional political development toward an increasing 
degree of responsible government in the different colonies 
and the prospects of a West Indian Federation are surveyed 
for their relevance to future social and economic develop- 
ment. Difficulties are anticipated as the administration of 
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complicated development projects are increasingly 
entrusted to the leaders of the relatively immature politi- 
cal parties, as they assume increasing government re- 
sponsibility in the West Indies. 

191 pages. $2.39. MicA 55-1651 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT OF VIET-NAM, 
VJ-DAY TO THE GENEVA CEASE-FIRE : 
VOLUME I: THE VIET-MINH REGIME. 
VOLUME II: STATE OF VIET-NAM. 
VOLUME UI: INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
THE VIET-NAM PROBLEM. 


(Publication No. 11,867) 


Bernard B. Fall, Ph.D. 
Syracuse University, 1955 


This thesis, based upon field research in France and 
Indo-China, is organized primarily along functional lines, 
rather than the usual chronological lines, so as to permit 
a better observation of the gradual development of Viet- 
namese political institutions and problems in various 
fields: administration at local, regional and national level, 
political parties, the armed forces, etc. 

The study is split into three separate volumes, each of 
which contains its own table of contents: The first deals 
with the Viet-Minh regime of Ho Chi Minh; the second 
with the nationalist administration under Bao Dai; while 
the third deals with the international aspects of the Viet- 
Nam problem. 

Again every volume is broken down according to func- 
tional lines, e.g., every Part (in turn subdivided into chap- 
ters) deals with one particular problem. However, at that 
point, the particular problem is broken down into a com- 
plete study of its chronological development. In this way, 
the reader is able to build up his knowledge of Viet-Nam 
rather progressively and is not faced from the outset with 
a formidable array of unfamiliar names, places and situa- 
tions. At the end of each volume, however, the reader is 
faced with a comprehensive appraisal of the situation under 
discussion, but also possesses by then sufficient document- 
ary knowledge to be able to form an opinion of his own on 
the matter. 

It is the third volume dealing with the policies of the 
various world powers towards Viet-Nam, which will, in 
all likelihood, be subject to controversy, the more so as 
there is a certain lack of official documentation, so that 
major trends of policy must be deduced from radio broad- 
casts, newspaper comments, or even from the patterns of 
“official silences.” Private memoirs of the various states- 
men or military leaders involvedin events inthe Far East 
have beenvery helpful, andadirect follow-up of such mem- 
oirs by correspondence or interviews with individuals 
named in such memoirs has, in some cases, been ex- 
tremely fruitful. 

The policy picture, as it seems to emerge from the 
material thus presented, appears to have been the follow- 
ing: France apparently “ blundered” into the Indo- China 
war and never succeeded in developing an organized pol- 
icy in the matter; the United States developed at least 
four contradictory policies in the area in less than eight 
years (two of them in the three months preceding the 





Geneva cease-fire), while the Soviet Union displayed a 
somewhat fumbling and timorous attitude. India’s policy 
of punctilious neutralism failed to develop into a factor of 
force. In the analysis of the writer, it was Britain that, as 
the only major power, succeeded in developing a cool- 
headed and clear-cut policy towards the Indochina problem. 

The analysis of events goes approximately until October 
1, 1954. Hence, it includes a full study of the Geneva con- 
ference and an appraisal of Viet-Nam’s situation in the 
light of the cease-fire. 

Each volume includes a set of original maps and charts, 
as well as photographs. The Appendix contains the Consti- 
tution of the Viet-Minh government, the Geneva cease-fire 
documents for Viet-Nam, Cambodia and Laos, and Premier 
Mendés- France’s report on the Geneva agreement to the 
French Parliment. 

1107 pages. $13.84. Mic 55-191 


THE FRENCH SOCIALIST PARTY AND 
ITS INDOCHINA POLICY, 1946-1951 


(Publication No. 12,318) 


Owen Winthrop Roberts, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The Indochina war, one of France’s most difficult Post- 
war problems, might have had a happier ending if the So- 
cialist party had had a coherent policy and had fought for 
it. This study attemps to define the Socialists’ policies 
and to demonstrate how they developed. 

The main factors analyzed as contributing to Socialist 
policy making were the party’s background, composition, 
and organizational structure. The party has a varied doc- 
trinal heritage and a history of organizational division that 
contributes much to its present internal differences on pol- 
icy. The modern characteristics of the Socialists are a 
thorough Republicanism, bitter anti-Communism, a will- 
ingness to participate in governmental responsibilities, 
and moderate internationalism based on a practical appre- 
ciation of France’s national requirements. 

Compositionally, the party is far from the labor class 
group pictured in its propaganda. Its electorate consists 
of roughly equal proportions of laborers, civil servants 
and salaried employees, farmers, and the non-employed, 
plus a small percentage of professional men. As the party 
hierarchy is ascended, these proportions change until 
among the Socialists’ national leaders there are few men 
not drawn from the salaried or professional groups. 
Through use of public opinion poll material, cross break- 
downs were prepared in an effort to establish each group’s 
attitude on Indochina issues. Some opinion variations were 
indicated, but on these and further sociological breakdowns, 
the data was insufficient to permit definitive analysis. 

The Socialist party’s formal organization is extremely 
democratic, and its motion system and use of proportional 
representation would appear to encourage wide participation 
in policy making. Many of the carefully stipulated proced- 
ures are by-passed, however, in the party’s actual func- 
tioning. Its Executive Committee, headed by the Secretary 
General, exercises much leadership, if not control, over 
all phases of party activity. The Committee dominates 
the National Congress at which Socialist policy is outlined, 
and it guides the National Council which was created as a 
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check upon the executive group. The Committee’s chief 
competition in policy making comes from the parliamen- 
tarians, whose electoral ties give them some independence 
of the party organization. 

The Socialists’ Indochina policy was at first formulated 
almost wholly by the parliamentarians and ministers, and 
until the war broke out in December, 1946, there was little 
interest in the issue within the party generally. Thereafter 
the Socialists had two policies. One was set by the parlia- 
mentary group and remained the same throughout the post- 
war period. It consisted of unreservedly supporting 
France’s military effort, promoting Bao Dai as a political 
alternative to Ho Chi Minh, and granting but limited auton- 
omy to Indochina within the French Union framework. 

The second policy developed slowly within the party 
press and organization under the influence of Léon Blum’s 
humanitarian Socialism and the Marxists’ sympathy for 
proletarian elements everywhere. It favored negotiations 





with Ho Chi Minh and dominion status for Indochina, and 
deplored the continued use of force. As the war dragged 
on, the two policies became clearly contradictory, and in 
1949 and 1950 the party organization threatened to force 
its program on the Socialist parliamentary group. Guy 
Mollet resolved the crisis by emphasizing the importance 
in the East-West struggle of France’s maintaining her po- 
sition in Indochina. The militants’ anti-Communism was 
aroused, and the party was united in support of the war 
effort, Bao Dai, and limited Indochinese independence. 

The party organization’s policy might have stopped the 
war if it had been pressed early in the conflict. It was, 
unfortunately, strongly opposed by the M.R.P. The Execu- 
tive Committee apparently hesitated to risk upsetting the 
fragile political balance upholding the Fourth Republic, and 
consequently they acquiesced in a rather colonialistic na- 
tional policy toward Indochina. 

373 pages. $4.66. Mic 55-192 
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THE EFFECT OF INCREASING THE 
AVAILABLE TIME FOR PROBLEM 
SOLVING ON THE RELATIVE 
QUALITY OF DECISIONS WRITTEN 
BY INDIVIDUALS AND BY GROUPS 


(Publication No. 12,431) 


David Joseph Fox, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


A recent study by Lorge et. al.’ reported that individuals 
wrote better solutions to human relations problems than 
ad hoc groups. This result contradicts the generalization 
from earlier studies that groups do better than individuals 
on many different kinds of problems. This contradiction 
may be attributable to the time limit used in the Lorge 
study. 

Subjects were Air Force officers, studying technical 
subjects, group dynamics, and problem solving techniques 
at the Air University. In testing before and after the six 
month course of instruction, Lorge used a fifty minute time 
limit. Officers, as individuals, may have achieved at, or 
close to, their maximum within this time, whereas those 
working in ad hoc groups had not. 

Therefore, more time was made available to both indi- 
viduals and groups, before and after the course of instruc- 
tion, under the hypothesis that increasing the available time 
would differentially affect the quality of decisions written by 
individuals and groups: i.e. those by individuals would not 
improve, those by groups would. 

Decisions were scored by means of the same Quality 
Point Score, or QPS, an objective method for scoring ra- 
tional decisions used in the Lorge study. The QPS has 
demonstrated reliability in excess of .90, and validity in 
excess of .80. 

Before the course of instruction, with one hundred min- 
utes available, decisions written by individuals were no 








better than those previously written with fifty minutes 
available. However, decisions written by groups were sig- 
nificantly better than those written at fifty minutes. Origi- 
nally, Lorge had shown that decisions by individuals were 
significantly better than those of groups. The present re- 
sults reverse this: with one hundred minutes available 
decisions by groups are superior to those by individuals, 
though not significantly so. 

After six months of instruction at the Air University, 
decisions by both individuals and by groups, with seventy- 
five and one hundred minutes available, were better than 
those written with fifty minutes available. At all time in- 
tervals, decisions written by groups were better than those 
written by individuals. 

The unique points in the decisions written by thirteen 
randomly selected sets of six individuals were then com- 
bined to simulate a “group” decision. These “concocted” 
group decisions furnish an estimate of the effectiveness of 
actual group meeting since they, like the ad hoc group de- 
cisions, represent the ideas of six different individuals. 
“Concocted” group decisions are significantly better than 
ad hoc group decisions; in fact, the worst decision by a 
“concocted” group is better than the best decision by an ad 
hoc group. Actual group meeting seems to result in con- 
siderable loss of the resources available to the group, for 
fewer than half of the points in the “concocted” group deci- 
sion appear in the ad hoc group decision. 

Analysis of two group discussions which were recorded, 
indicates that the group discussion is as rich in ideas as is 
the “concocted” group, but during deliberation about one- 
third of the relevant ideas discussed are “lost,” i.e. do not 
appear in the written group decision. There is evidence 
that the points lost are as important in the QPS as those 
retained. 

The new data indicate that ad hoc groups can write so- 
lutions to human relations problems as good as those writ- 
ten by individuals. However, the losses during delibera- 
tion, and the discrepancy between decisions by “concocted” 
groups and those by ad hoc groups suggest the need for 
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better techniques of problem solving, of evaluating the 
ideas presented during group deliberation, and of reporting 
the results of that deliberation. 

88 pages. $1.10. MicA 55-1652 
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A FACTOR ANALYTIC STUDY OF 
DEDUCTIVE REASONING ABILITY 


(Publication No. 12,173) 


William Elbert Jaynes, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1955 


This study was an attempt to isolate the more specific 
factors in performance in the deductive reasoning area. 

In addition to adding to our knowledge of the components of 
general intelligence, it was hoped that the identification of 
these factors would make possible the construction of tests 
which would predict executive success. 

Data for the factor analysis came from the administra- 
tion of a reasoning test and several short timed intelligence 
tests to a sample of 469 elementary psychology students. 
Background information and criterion measures were also 
collected from each student. The reasoning test items 
were selected on the basis of the results of three pre-tests. 
All reasoning items were as near the 50 per cent level of 
difficulty as possible. The reasoning items included both 
classical and hypothetical syllogisms. Some items of each 
type were valid while others were invalid. Each particu- 
lar kind of logical argument was presented once in ab- 
stract language, letters being used in place of nouns or 
sentences, and once in everyday language. Finally, some 
valid arguments which led to foolish conclusions and some 
invalid arguments which led to sensible conclusions were 
included, The timed intelligence tests included a vocabu- 
lary test, a numerical judgment test, a number series com- 
pletion test, and an anagrams test. Background informa- 
tion took the form of the subject’s age, sex, year in school, 
and amount of training in logic. The evaluations of some 
lengthy arguments in everyday language served as proximal 
criteria while attainments of executive status in high school 
activities served as distal criteria. 

Responses to the reasoning items and the timed intel- 
ligence test scores were intercorrelated, and the matrix of 
correlations was factor analyzed. Only 408 cases were 
used in this analysis. After factors were identified, the 
proximal criteria and certain items of background informa- 
tion were given factor loadings by the iterative method. 

Seven orthogonal factors were found. These were teén- 
tatively labeled as follows: 


Factor [ 
Factor I 
Factor III 
Factor IV 
Factor V 
Factor VI 
Factor VII 


General response set 

Abstract classical syllogism response set 
Abstract hypothetical syllogism response set 
Everyday language response set 

Global impression 

Deductive reasoning 

General intelligence 





The response set factors (I, II, I, and IV) reflected a 
consistency in some subjects’ responses to all syllogisms 
or to certain superficially similar syllogisms. The load- 
ings on these factors indicate that the logical merit of the 
arguments was completely ignored. The global impres- 
sion factor revealed an unchanging reaction on the part of 
some subjects to a vague general air of validity or of inva- 
lidity in certain arguments. The deductive reasoning factor 
indicated a consistent response by some students to the 
actual logical structure of the argument. However, many 
of the reasoning items did not receive large loadings on 
this factor. The general intelligence factor was probably 
a composite of factors identified by previous analysts. 
Only the timed intelligence tests received large loadings 
on this factor. 

Factor loadings on general response set (I) and every- 
day language response set (IV) were sufficient to account 
for the correlations between the reasoning items and the 
proximal criteria. Correlations between the reasoning 
items and sex, age, and year in school could be explained 
by loadings on the response set factors (I, II, and IV) and 
the global impression factor (V). The distal criteria were 
found to be, for the most part, unrelated to the evaluation 
of the reasoning items. 131 pages. $1.64. MicA 55-1653 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SEX 
DIFFERENCES IN CERTAIN MENTAL ABILITIES 
AND MASCULINE-FEMININE SEX IDENTIFICATION: 
An Analysis and Evaluation of Test Measures on 
Eighth Grade New York City Public School Students 
Equated as to Age, Intelligence, Health, Parent 
Rearage and Socio-Economic Status 


(Publication No. 12,249) 


Leonard Zuckman, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Professor John G. Rockwell 


The purpose of this study has been to investigate the 
phenomenon of sex differences as it becomes manifest in 
the area of mental ability, to focus attention on specific sex 
differentiated mental abilities and endeavor to learn how 
these differences relate to sex membership per se and how 
they may relate to an individual’s masculine-feminine dis- 
position. 

The significance of the study can be measured, not only 
in terms of its importance to mental test constructors, 
psychologists and educators, but also in terms of its bear- 
ing on the relatedness of personality and learning, past 
studies showing the relationship between personality and 
interests, attitudes, occupational choice and patternings of 
intellectual activity, and the growing recognition that 
changing times and culture are fast breaking down and 
blurring the traditional distinction between the sex roles. 

The population under study was limited to one hundred 
eighth grade New York City public school children, equally 
divided as to sex, who were equated for age, general intel- 
ligence, normal chronological age-grade placement, phys- 
ical health and socio-economic status. In addition, assur- 
ance was made that each of the subjects resided with both 
their natural parents. 

The specific mental abilities investigated were those 
mental test measures which comprise the Differential 
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Aptitude Test series developed by Seashore, Bennett and 
Wesman, i.e., Verbal Reasoning, Numerical Ability, Ab- 
stract Reasoning, Space Relations, Mechanical Reasoning, 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy and Language Usage (Spelling 
and Sentences). Other measuring instruments utilized in 
the study included a specially devised Confidential Ques- 
tionnaire, designed to elicit information concerning vital 
statistics, physical health, parent-home background and 
socio-economic status, the Warner, Meeker and Eels Index 
of Status Characteristics, the Otis Self-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability and the Terman and Miles, Attitude- 
Interest Analysis Test, otherwise referred to as the M-F 
(Masculinity- Femininity) Test. 

The resultant data were subjected to small sampling 
statistical analysis out of which the following findings and 
conclusions were drawn: 

1, Eighth grade boys and girls in general appear to dif- 
fer significantly from one another in Language Usage 
I-Spelling, Language II-Sentences, Mechanical Reasoning, 
Clerical Speed and Accuracy and Numerical Ability. 

2. Eighth Grade boys and girls when measured in 
terms of masculinity and femininity generally also differ 
Significantly from one another in Language Usage I-Spelling, 
Language Usage IIl-Sentences, Mechanical Reasoning, Cleri- 
cal Speed and Accuracy and Numerical Ability. 

3. Masculine or feminine preferences in emotional re- 
sponsivity amongst eighth grade students in general makes 
for parallel significant group differences in Verbal Rea- 
soning, Space Relations, Mechanical Reasoning and Abstract 
Reasoning ability. 

4, With the notable exception of Mechanical Reasoning, 
biological sex membership appears to excel the masculine- 
feminine identification criterion in discriminating average 
group success in the various differential mental abilities. 

0. Slight significant correlation appears to exist be- 
tween masculine-feminine sex identification within boys’ 
and girls’ groups and Mechanical Reasoning ability, and 
within the girls’ group and Language Usage II-Sentences. 

6. Statistically significant correlation exists between 
masculine-feminine sex identification of eighth grade stu- 
dents of mixed sex and success in Mechanical Reasoning. 

7. Statistically significant correlation exists between 
sex membership per se and success in Language Usage I- 
Spelling, Language Usage II-Sentences, Mechanical Reason- 
ing, Clerical Speed and Accuracy and Numerical Ability. 

8, With the exception of Mechanical Reasoning, the cri- 
terion of biological sex membership, appears to be at least 
as good if not better a predictor of success in the differen- 
tiated mental ability tests as does the criterion of 
masculine-feminine sex identification. 

221 pages. $2.76. Mic 55-193 
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THE RELATION OF SOCIAL STATUS 
AND PUNISHMENT AS OBSERVED IN 
STORIES OBTAINED WITH THE 
DRISCOLL PLAYKIT 


(Publication No. 12,304) 


Kathryn Foltz Bookbinder, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Sixty children were studied to determine whether their 
projective doll play stories revealed any variations in the 
discipline expressed by the low and middle socio-economic 
groups. Subjects ranging in age from six years and ten 
months to eight years and two months, within an intelli- 
gence range of 90 to 110 on the Stanford-Binet Form L, and 
who were not rated by their teachers as having symptoms 
of maladjustment, were used for the experiment. Thirty 
children were from the low socio-economic group and 30 
belonged to the middle group as determined by Warner’s 
Socio-Economic Rating Scale. 

The Driscoll Playkit provided the play materials for 
the subjects. Fifteen unfinished stories were developed to 
stimulate projective play on specific topics. All play ses- 
sions were electrically recorded. 

A three-question interview concerning the kind of pun- 
ishment used in the subjects’ homes followed the play ses- 
sion, and was also electrically recorded. 

Nine categories describing the various methods of dis- 
cipline were established. Three raters were asked to 
judge the play fantasies by placing each act of punishment 
found in a story into one of the nine categories. The sub- 
jects were then tabulated according to whether or not their 
stories used each category. The chi square test was ap- 
plied to each category to determine whether the socio- 
economic groups differed significantly in the number who 
used each type of punishment in their stories. The same 
descriptive categories were used to analyze the interview 
data. 

In eight of the nine punishment categories the two 
groups did not differ significantly. In the category of 
severe physical punishment the children of the low socio- 
economic group outnumbered the middle group. The dif- 
ference was outstanding between the girls of the two socio- 
economic groups, with more girls of the lower group 
producing fantasies of severe physical punishment. 

With socio-economic status controlled, the boys and 
girls did not differ significantly in their punishment fanta- 
sies, When comparing the subjects by sex only, disregard- 
ing socio-economic status, a significantly greater number 
of girls than boys told stories using threat as a disciplin- 
ary measure, 

Although subjects from the middle socio-economic 
group reported a greater number of punishments used at 
home, the two groups differed significantly in only one 
category, deprivation. More children from the middle 
group than from the low reported use of deprivation as a 
punishment in their homes. Both groups reported severe 
physical punishment as the most hated, and restraint as 
the least hated punishment. 

In approximately 75% of the punishment themes the 
mother was the punishing figure. Girls told only a few 
stories in which the father administered the punishment. 
Boys had an almost equal distribution between the two 
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parents as punishing agents. There was no difference in 
punishing figure between the socio-economic groups. 

Analysis of the data by subjects having relatively high 
or low IQ’s showed that a significantly greater number of 
the high group told stories of scolding and mild physical 
punishment, 

More subjects from the middle group than the lower 
told stories with punishment themes. The middle group 
also described more punishment fantasies in their stories. 

There was no difference between the two groups in the 
effectiveness of the unfinished stories in stimulating pun- 
ishment themes. 

The conclusion can be drawn that projective doll play 
stories reveal a difference between socio-economic groups 
in their fantasied punishments; namely, that more children 
of the low socio-economic group produce stories of severe 
physical punishment. 93 pages. $1.16. MicA 55-1654 


PSYCHOLOGIC FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH 
INFERTILITY IN WOMEN: A COMPARATIVE 
STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGIC FACTORS IN 
WOMEN AFFLICTED WITH INFERTILITY 
INCLUDING GROUPS WITH AND WITHOUT 
A MEDICAL BASIS FOR THEIR CONDITION 


(Publication No. 12,202) 


Harold Brody, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


This investigation attempted to determine whether 
certain psychologic factors were associated with primary 
infertility in women. It was hypothesized that functionally 
infertile women would differ from pathologically infertile 
women and asymptomatic controls by revealing the greatest 
amount of: hostility directed against the mother, uncon- 
scious repudiation of femininity and unconscious fear and 
guilt related to sex. It was further predicted that patholog- 
ically infertile women would fall between the other two 
groups of women in these qualities. 

Sixty white married women between the ages of 19 and 
35 were examined with the Rorschach, Thematic Apper- 
ception Test, and an autobiographic questionnaire. There 
were three subject groups: Twenty diagnosed as function- 
ally infertile, twenty diagnosed as pathologically infertile 
and a like number of women with no history of infertility. 
The subjects were drawn from women attending the 
Margaret Sanger Research Bureau Infertility Clinic and 
Planned Parenthood divisions. Infertile women were ac- 
cepted only if their husband’s medical examination and 
sperm count proved normal. Women were required to 
have been married at least one year, never previously 
pregnant, and to have completed at least eight years of 
formal education, The three groups were equated as to 
age, education and years married. The two infertile 
groups were further equated for the length of years spent 
trying to conceive. 

All subjects were individually administered the psycho- 
logic examination by the investigator during the first half 
of the subject’s menstrual cycle. The test protocols were 
rated independently by three clinical psychologists for 73 
personality variables, including the three variables 


“ we 





hypothesized to differentiate the groups. The judges’ rat- 
ing were submitted to statistical procedures. 

The results obtained within the limitations of this study 
are indicated as follows: 

1. The hypothesis predicting that the functionally 
infertile group would present the greatest amount of hos- 
tility against the mother, unconscious repudiation of fem- 
ininity and unconscious fear and guilt related to sex, was 
supported for all three variables. 

2. The hypothesis predicting that the pathologically 
infertile group would fall between, and significantly dis- 
tinct from the other two groups was supported for one va- 
riable, unconscious fear and guilt related to sex. 

3. In one other personality characteristic, the presence 
of sexual trauma, the results aligned the three experi- 
mentai groups in the order predicted in both hypotheses. 

4. The functionally infertile group was differentiated 
from the other two groups by presenting the greatest 
amount of these six variables: uncomfortable in mother’s 
presence, resists mother’s attemps at instruction or re- 
form, wishes to escape from mother’s supervision, fears 
mother’s censure, finds mother’s moral standards unac- 
ceptable, regards mother as over-protective. 

0. The pathologically infertile group was distinguished 
from both other groups by presenting the smallest amount 
of two variables: tends to reject household chores, 
rejects passive roles. 

6. The controls differed from both infertile groups in 
the following manner. They presented less: concern about 
menstruation, fear about inability to conceive, anxiety con- 
cerning masturbation, upset by nudity, guilt about pre- and 
extra-marital interests and sexual desires in general, pref- 
erence for other excitation to intercourse. They presented 
more: aggressivity in heterosexual relationships, sexual 
knowledge. 

7. The functionally infertile groups differed from the 
controls by showing a greater tendency to regard mother 
as punishing, and from the pathologically infertile group by 
exhibiting masculine-agressive traits to greater degree. 

8. The pathologically infertile group differed from the 
asymptomatic group in the following manner: They pre- 
sented less: preference for independence to a supporting 
role in the family, feeling that marriage disrupted per- 
sonal plans, tendency to resent or deride masculinity in 
men, interest in intercourse, activity in seeking sexual 
satisfaction. They presented more: denial of sexual 
desire. 173 pages. $2.16. MicA 55-1655 
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THE CLINICAL VALIDITY OF THE 
BENDER GESTALT TEST WITH CHILDREN: 
A DEVELOPMENTAL COMPARISON OF 
CHILDREN IN NEED OF PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND CHILDREN JUDGED WELL-ADJUSTED 


(Publication No. 12,359) 


Eugene Byrd, Ph.D. 
The Florida State University, 1955 


This study was designed to establish valid scoring fac- 
tors for the Bender Gestalt as it is used to evaluate per- 
sonality adjustment in children. Bender Gestalt records of 
200 children, ages eight to 16 and diagnosed as needing 
psychotherapy, were compared to a similar age group of 
200 children judged well-adjusted. Fifteen independent test 
factors, originally suggested by Hutt and widely used in the 
evaluation of adults, were objectively defined and their fre- 
quencies of occurrence determined in sub-groups of 50 
children at age levels 8 and 9, 10 and 11, 12 and 13, and 14 
and 15. Significance of difference between clinic and well- 
adjusted subgroups was determined by Chi square. 

At all age levels, well-adjusted children show signifi- 
cantly more use of orderly sequence and less change in 
curvature, closure difficulty, and rotations than children 
needing psychotherapy. After age 10, the clinic groups 
show more overall change in size and change in angulation. 
Frequency of upper-middle placement of the first figure 
drawn is significantly greater in well-adjusted children 
only up to year 13. Chaotic sequence is absent in this 
group. Emotionally disturbed children have more difficulty 
with overlapping figures up to age 13, thereafter, this be- 
havior is nearly absent in both groups. 

Use of margin, compressed use of space, fragmentation, 
elaboration, perseveration, and collision occurred infre- 
quently in both groups and are not discriminating. Retro- 
gression and extreme upper left placement of first figure 
occur with moderate frequencies but fail to discriminate. 

Maturational effects on reproduction of designs are 
noted up to age 16. Investigation of specific psychodynamic 
interpretation of test factors remains to be done. Other 
areas for research are suggested. 

29 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1656 


THE FLORIDA STATE-BINET INTELLIGENCE 
SCALE FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


(Publication No. 12,337) 


Franklin J. Calhoun, Ph.D. 
The Florida State University, 1955 


Many children are physically handicapped to the extent 
that present intelligence tests cannot be administered to 
them without violating the standardized procedure of the 
tests. Although some research has been attempted in this 
area, many authorities feel that the problem needs further 
exploration. This paper is based on research undertaken in 
an attempt to measure more adequately the intelligence of 
this group of children. 

After an extensive pilot study the following procedure 
was adopted. The test items of the Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Scale, Forms L and M, were modified to multiple 
choice form. This enabled the subject to indicate his 





answer (when pointed to by the examiner), by a grunt, the 

movement of a finger, or a similar method of communica- 
tion. The answers to these altered items were then drawn, 
in color, on 12 by 16 inch cards. This altered version of | 
the Stanford-Binet was now called the Florida State-Binet. 

The subjects were twenty physically normal children of 
the ages four, five, six, seven, and eight, respectively, 
making a total of one hundred children, Each child was 
given both tests with a time lapse from one to two weeks 
between each test. The tests were given alternately. Chil- 
dren were selected whose birthdays were within sixty days 
of the administration of the first test. Only those children 
whose Stanford-Binet I. Q.’s fell within the 90-110 range 
were used. 

It was first determined that the data from the present, 
or Florida, sampling did not differ significantly from the 
original, or Terman, sampling. Furthermore, the subject’s 
responses to the Florida State-Binet did not differ signifi- 
cantly from their responses to the Stanford-Binet, even 
though the Florida State-Binet was a multiple choice test. 
Because of sex differencies, however, and for failure to 
indicate proper gradation of difficulty, several of the tests 
of the Florida State-Binet were discarded. The remaining 
tests were rearranged and to some extent regrouped to 
correspond in difficulty to the tests of the Stanford-Binet. 

The Florida State-Binet Intelligence Test, in its pres- 
ent form, is applicable to those children between the ages 
of four and eight whose I.Q. falls within the 90-110 range. 
Given to any child within this group, (excluding the totally 
deaf and blind) it may be expected to produce test results 
commensurate with those obtained if the “regular” Stanford- 


Binet could be given. 
161 pages. $2.01. MicA 55-1657 


GLOBAL EVALUATION OF CHILDREN’S 
DRAWINGS OF “PERSON” AND “SELF” 


(Publication No. 12,306) 


Michael Butler Dunn, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The drawings of the human figure by children since the 
late 1800’s have been regarded as an indication of the 
child’s ability to conceptualize. Goodenough used the draw- 
ing as a measure of non-verbal intelligence. Recently the 
drawing has been used to appraise personality. 

In most tests the drawing of a person, a person of the 
opposite sex or a man is drawn. Despite the injunction 
that drawings should be evaluated globally they were 
treated atomistically. Further, despite the fact that most 
investigators claimed the drawing was a focalized expres- 
sion of “self,” no one had asked the child to draw the “self” 
and no one had evaluated drawings globally. 


Hypotheses 

1. Children asked to draw a “person” and the “self” 
will make drawings that will be correlated positively in 
maturity of representation. 

2. Measured maturity of drawing will increase with 
chronological age. 

3. Drawings by deviants, i.e., non-normals, will be 
measurably less mature than those of normals of the same 


age. 
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Subjects 

The subjects were: 2157 school children, boys and 
girls, ages 6 to 20, grades kindergarten through twelfth; 
and 230 diagnosed deviants with the same age and grade 
distribution. 





Directions 

1. The essential variable was the verbal instructions 
given. Each subject was first asked to draw a like-sex 
person, and then at same sitting, to draw the self. 

2. Another group made these two drawings one month 
apart, 

3. A third group repeated the two drawings three years 
and seven months later. 





Measuring Scale 
A global scale for evaluating the drawings of boys and 
girls was developed. 





Findings 

1. Person and self drawings for boys correlated .89 and 
for girls .87 over the entire age range for normals. 

2. Within a single age year the correlations of person 
and self for boys ranged from .46 for the 17 year olders, 
to .87 for the 12 year group. The girls’ correlations 
ranged from .52 for the 7 year olders to .78 for the 5 year 
group. 

3. On 91 adolescents, whose execution of the two draw- 
ings were separated by a month, the correlation was .87. 

4. For the 452 subjects who were retested three years 
and seven months later, the correlations between person 
and self drawings were .89 for both boys and girls in 1950 
and .73 and .75 on the 1953 retest. 

0. The M.A, of 125 subjects ranging in age from 5 
through 18 was correlated with maturity rankings and Good- 
enough scores. The correlations with M.A. in relation to 
verbal intelligence were as follows: for boys .74 for per- 
son drawings and .77 for self; and for girls .78 and .80. 
The correlations with Goodenough scores for the drawings 
of person and self for boys were .68 and .72 respectively, 
and for girls .72 and .65. 

6. Each deviant’s drawing was compared with the me- 
dian for his age group. Deviants scored significantly less 
well than the normal children of the same age. The more 
impaired the deviant the lower his score in comparison to 
_the equivalent age median of the normal. 





Summary 

The study indicates that when a child is told to draw a 
child of his own sex, he draws a human figure as mature 
as the one he draws when asked to draw himself. 

The maturity drawing scores of the normal child are 
positively related to grade and age. 

‘Non-normals in comparison with normals make draw- 
ings significantly poorer in maturity. Raters in the ab- 
sence of clues about age, grade and presumptive adjust- 
ment of the subjects could not differentiate normals from 
non-normals, 90 pages. $1.13. Mic 55-194 








THE PREDICTION OF CHILDREN’S 
EMOTIONAL, SOCIAL BEHAVIOR AND 
PHANTASIES ON A HOSPITAL WARD FROM 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST SITUATION 


(Publication No. 12,213) 


Harry Gottesfeld, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Avrum Ben-Avi 


This study was directed toward determining the accu- 
racy of clinical psychologists’ predictions of two levels of 
behavior, the overt level and the phantasy level. The overt 
level in this investigation consisted of children’s emotional, 
social behavior on a hospital ward. The phantasy level 
consisted of children’s play behavior with a scale model 
doll house of the hospital ward in which doctors, nurses 
and children patients were represented by dolls. As pre- 
diction is a test of understanding, this was a validational 
study of clinical psychological skill. It was also an at- 
tempt to explore which areas of behavior were best under- 
stood and predicted from psychological testing. 

The subjects were twelve children, ages 5-8, who were 
patients on a neurological ward. These children had been 
referred for a psychological evaluation for the purpose of 
assessing intellectual and personality factors. Each child 
was examined by a clinical psychologist who used a battery 
of standardized mental and projective personality tests. 

At the conclusion of testing, the psychologist, on the basis 
of only the child’s test protocols and the child’s behavior 
during the examination, predicted: 1) how he believed the 
child would behave on the hospital ward and, 2) what the 
child would do in the doll play situation. Predictions were 
in the form of Q-sorts. The clinical psychologist was re- 
quired to sort, separately for the ward and doll play behav- 
ior, eighty behavioral descriptions into eight categories 
ranging from most descriptive to least descriptive of the 
child’s behavior. 

The psychologist’s predictions were checked by two 
observers. They observed the child onthe hospital ward at 
ten random periods. Following this, there were three ob- 
served play sessions in which the child played with the 
miniature scale model hospital ward and its dolls. The 
observers each rated the child’s ward and doll play behav- 
ior by the same Q-sorts used by the predicting psycholo- 
gist. 

The data was analyzed in the following ways: Correla- 
tions between the Q-sorts of the predicting psychologists 
and the observers were computed. Tests of significance 
were applied to determine whether overt and phantasy be- 
havior were predicted differentially. The eighty descrip- 
tions of behavior comprising each of the Q-sorts were 
broken down into seven categories: relationships with 
adults, relationships with children, movements toward 
people, movements against people, movements away from 
people, expression of emotions and reaction to the non- 
human environment. It was then determined whether in 
each category the number of best predicted items and 
worst predicted items was significantly higher or lower 
than chance expectancies. 

Results were as follows: 1) Psychologists were able to 
predict both the child’s overt behavior on the ward and his 
phantasy doll play with a substantial degree of accuracy. 
However, there were large individual differences in predic- 
tive accuracy for different children. 2) There was no sig- 
nificant difference found between the psychologists’ ability 
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to predict children’s overt ward behavior and their phan- 
tasy doll play. 3) The best predicted items were those 
dealing with the child’s relationship with adults on both the 
overt and phantasy level. 

The results support the validity of clinical psychologi- 
cal methods of appraisal. The results also indicate that 
these evaluative methods are as valid for inferring overt 
behavioral tendencies as they are for inferring the thoughts, 
feelings and phantasies of the individual. The results sug- 
gest that for both overt and phantasy behavior certain 
kinds of behavior can be predicted best. 

126 pages. $1.58. MicA 55-1658 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF CERTAIN 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS TO 
RECOVERY FROM TUBERCULOSIS 


(Publication No. 12,220) 


Douglas Mortimer Kahn, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Bernard Kalinkowitz 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the rela- 
tionship between certain personality characteristics and 
recovery from tuberculosis. The study was designed to 
discover whether or not such characteristics differentiated 
groups of moderately advanced tuberculous patients that 
required different periods of time to recover, The experi- 
mental group was composed of twenty-five long recovery 
moderately advanced tuberculous subjects; the control 
group was composed of twenty-five short recovery moder- 
ately advanced tuberculous subjects. The psychological 
instruments used for evaluating the patients’ personalities 
were the Rorschach and Thematic Apperception Tests and 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. The 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale was employed for the 
purpose of equating the patient groups. All tests were ad- 
ministered before the patients recovered. 

The fifty patients selected for the experimental and 
control groups were receiving treatment in sanatoria in 
the Saranac Lake area. All were diagnosed as suffering 
from moderately advanced, pulmonary tuberculosis. All 
were afflicted with the disease for the first time. All re- 
covered and were discharged from the sanatoria. All were 
members of the white race, and were between the ages of 
twenty and forty years. The patients in the experimental 
and control groups were equated for the variables of sex 
and intelligence, but differentiated by the time required by 
each group to reach recovery. 

An analysis of the performance of both groups on the 
Rorschach Test revealed that the long recovery patients, 
as compared to the short recovery patients, were charac- 
terized by a significantly greater number of color-form 
and color responses, more productive protocols, and a 
greater variety of responses. The long recovery patients 
also tended to produce more ratios with the sum of the 
color responses higher than the number of movement re- 
sponses, a higher percentage of shading-form responses, 
and a higher number of original responses. 

The Thematic Apperception Test data indicated that the 
long recovery patients tended to express less of a feeling of 
compulsion and more feelings of hostility and dependence. 





In addition, the data showed that these patients were more 
concerned with stories in which the child accepted the 
mother, and less concerned with stories in which the father 
dominated the child. 

Scores that were high on “the normal range” of the 
conversion-hysteria and psychopathic deviate abnormal- 
symptom scales of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory tended to distinguish the long recovery patients. 

Of the large number of personality characteristics in- 
vestigated, only thirteen were found to differentiate the 
patient groups. When these thirteen were combined into a 
syndrome, and analyzed for the frequency of their occur- 
rence in each patient, it was found that a critical score of 
seven or more characteristics differentiated the long from 
the short recovery patients at the one per cent level of 
confidence. 

The interpretation of these characteristics reveals that 
the long recovery patients are more impulsive, more re- 
liant upon overt reactivity to the environment than upon 
inner resources, more hostile and more dependent. In 
some long recovery patients, the combination of these 
traits may produce a disturbing conflict. This may happen, 
for example, when a patient’s uncontrollable hostility 
causes him to reject people who might otherwise satisfy 
his dependency needs. 

Although the results indicate differences in personality 
characteristics between the long recovery and short re- 
covery tuberculous patients, it was concluded that they 
were not reliable. So few differentiating characteristics 
were found, in comparison with the large number studied, 
that it was thought that they reflected the errors of chance. 
The personality characteristics should be kept in mind, 
however, since they may be born out by further research. 

193 pages. $2.41. MicA 55-1659 





A PERSONALITY STUDY OF ASTHMATIC 
AND CARDIAC CHILDREN 


(Publication No. 11,947) 


Edmund Conrad Neuhaus, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1954 


Adviser: Dr. Elsa Robinson 


Many authorities have theorized, on the basis of clinical 
impressions, that the asthmatic patient displays a distinc- 
tive personality constellation. The writer could find only 
six studies that offer psychometric data on the personality 
traits of asthmatics. Since the number of such studies is 
small, the total number of patients studied was not large, 
and not all the investigations used the same measures, it 
is not surprising that their findings are inconclusive. This 
study stemmed from the author’s dissatisfaction with the 
design of previous research on this question, and investi- 
gates it with specific reference to children. 

Using three clinical tests, Brown Personality Inventory 
for Children, Despert Fables and Rorschach, this study 
attempts to test two major hypotheses: 


I. The chronic asthmatic child exhibits a personality 
pattern that differs from that of the normal healthy 
child, 


. The asthmatic child shows a pattern of personality 
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which is related either to the specific character of 
his illness or to the fact of being ill for a long time. 


Hypothesis I is tested by comparing the test perform- 
ance of asthmatics with that of a matched normal control 
group. The second hypothesis will be tested by comparing 
the asthmatics with a group of cardiacs in order to deter- 
mine whether differential personality patterns are present 
in each illness. The cardiacs are also compared with a 
matched normal control group in order to determine 
whether the test results suggest differences in personality 
between them and healthy children. Comparisons are also 
made between each of these sick groups and their well 
siblings, as well as between the total well sibling group and 
the total control group of healthy children without sick sib- 
lings. For example, if no differences are found in the test 
results between the sick children and their siblings, and 
differences are found between the sick children and the 
normals, such results would suggest the possibility that 
living with a sick child may produce personality deviations 
in a physically healthy sibling. The comparison of the sib- 
lings with the normal control group should give further 
evidence as to whether the siblings of sick children show 
personality traits that differ from those of healthy children 
without ill siblings. 

There are thirty-four sick children in each experimental 
group. In addition, twenty-five siblings of the asthmatics 
and twenty-four siblings of the cardiacs were tested, as 
well as a matched normal control for each sick group. The 
age range of all the subjects of this study is from eight to 
fourteen years. Each sick child was matched with a nor- 
mal control with respect to age, 1.Q.,socio-economic status, 
religion, and number of siblings. The entire sample was 
obtained from the public school population of Baldwin, Long 
Island, New York. 

For each major group comparisons, results are pre- 
sented for the total group as well as for two age and the 
two sex sub-groups. The test was used to test for signifi- 
cant differences between pairs of the major groups as well 
as of the age and sex sub-groups. 

The following conclusions are indicated by the test 
results: 

1. As a group of asthmatic children are more malad- 
justed or neurotic than are the children of the normal con- 
trol group. Their personality is characterized by traits of 
anxiety, insecurity and dependency. 

2. The cardiac children exceed the normal control 
children in degree of neuroticism and of dependency feel- 
ings. | 
3. Significant differences in test results are not ob- 
tained between the sick children and their well siblings. 
This suggests a similarity in personality make-up for sick 
children and their siblings. 

4. The absence of significant differences in test results 
between the asthmatics and cardiacs indicates that the per- 
sonality picture of the asthmatic child cannot be wholly 
ascribed to the nature of the asthmatic disorder. The data 
clearly reject the concept of differential personality pat- 
terns for children suffering from these illnesses, but sug- 
gest on the contrary the existence of personality traits 
common to both illnesses, and conceivably common to pro- 
tracted illnesses in general. 

9. The well siblings differ from the healthy children in 
essentially the same pattern as the asthmatics and cardiacs 
differ from these controls. 





6. No clear sex differences were found in test results 
of the sick children. 

7. Although as a total group the sick children display a 
general pattern of maladjustment, the younger children 
show this pattern in more emphatic form. 

107 pages. $1.34. MicA 55-1660 


DRIVE GENERALIZATION FROM 
HUNGER TO FEAR 


(Publication No. 12,316) 


Dale Herbert Ortmeyer, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The present experiment is concerned with drive gener- 
alization from hunger to fear in albino rats. Assuming 
that internal stimuli produced by different drives are not 
completely distinct, a certain amount of generalization 
would be expected to occur from one drive to another. An 
operational statement of drive generalization for the pres- 
ent experiment, then, is that there are more frequent re- 
sponses under fear than nonfear when the response was 
previously conditioned under hunger drive. The primary 
response evaluated was pressing a bar. 

One main hypothesis and three subordinate ones con- 
cerning drive generalization were tested. First, animals 
conditioned to press a bar under hunger, press a bar more 
frequently under fear than do similarly conditioned but 
nonfearful animals. Second, animals press a bar more 
often under fear if they have been previously conditioned to 
bar press to a different drive than if they have not been 
conditioned at all. If these predictions hold, it would be 
expected that as fear extinguishes the number of bar press- 
ing responses declines to a point that does not differ from 
the response level of nonfearful animals. Similarly, when 
the hunger drive is reinstated in both the nonfearful and 
fear-extinguished groups, their response levels do not 
differ. 

Activity level was recorded in order to determine if 
differences among animals in bar pressing might be at- 
tributable to this variable rather than to the experimental 
treatments. An additional record was kept of the amount 
of time animals spent near the bar, and it was expected 
that these data conform essentially to those obtained for 
bar pressing. 

For the experiment twenty-four male, Wistar strain 
rats were divided into three groups of eight animals each, 
equated for age, weight, and operant level. The groups 
were also similar in activity level, in amount of time spent 
near the bar, and in conditioning. The apparatus consisted 
of a modified Skinner box and recording equipment. In 
design, the study involved four phases for the experimental 
animals: (a) operant level bar pressing, (b) conditioning a 
bar pressing response for food in the presence of a dis- 
criminative stimulus, (c) presentation of shock, and 
(d) extinction of the bar pressing response under fear 
drive. One control group did not receive shock and conse- 
quently was not under fear in the last phase. An additional 
control group did not receive conditioning and discrimina- 
tion. Otherwise, the control animals were run similarly to 
the experimental ones. The data recorded in the experi- 
ment were (a) number of bar presses, (b) summed latency 
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scores, (c) activity level, and (d) amount of time spent 
near the bar. General behavioral notes were kept. 

The results essentially confirmed the hypotheses. The 
following conclusions concerning drive generalization seem 
to follow from the data: 

1. Drive generalization occurs from hunger to fear. 

2. As fear extinguishes, drive generalization declines. 

3. Drive generalization has no appreciable effect once 
fear is extinguished and the original drive state is rein- 
troduced, 

4, Drive generalization is independent of activity level. 

The secondary conclusions, while not directly concern- 
ing drive generalization, are concerned with the effect of 
different drive conditions on the extinction process. 

1, Previous conditioning has little effect upon behavior 
in extinction as long as conditions of drive satation prevail. 

2. Previous conditioning leads to differential behavior 
in extinction when drive conditions are similar to those 
present during conditioning. 

These conclusions were discussed in terms of their 
implication for learning theory and for psychotherapy and 
psychodynamics. 92 pages. $1.15. Mic 55-195 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN PARANOID 
SCHIZOPHRENIA: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF THE PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MALE AND FEMALE HOSPITAL PATIENTS 
DIAGNOSED AS PARANOID SCHIZOPHRENIC 


(Publication No. 12,238) 


Harold Jay Smolinsky, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Bernard N. Kalinkowitz 

The purpose of this study was to compare the person- 
ality characteristics of male and female patients diagnosed 
paranoid schizophrenic to determine their typical psycho- 
dynamic patterns and to determine whether there were any 
differences in personality characteristics which could be 
identified as sex differences. The aspects of personality 
studied were roles in interpersonal relationships and atti- 
tudes toward other people, sexual attitudes and identifica- 
tions, types of aggressive drives and hostile feelings, and 
characteristic defense mechanisms. 

It has been customary to discuss the personality charac- 
teristics and etiology of paranoid schizophrenia as if there 
were no sex differences. The conclusions presented in 
most of the pertinent writings reflect clinical empirical 
evidence. There have been no published studies which 
compared male and female paranoid schizophrenics using 
the clinical approach with projective materials. 

The subjects of this study were two groups of chronic 
paranoid schizophrenic patients, one group of thirty fe- 
males and one group of thirty males. The two groups were 
equated for age, I.Q., and education. The Rorschach Tech- 
nique, twelve selected cards of the TAT, and the Sacks 
Sentence Completion Test were individually administered 
to each subject. Special analysis sheets were used in or- 
ganizing the data for analysis in relation to all aspects of 
the study except defense mechanisms. The presence of 
defense mechanisms and the degree of their utilization 
were judged by three qualified clinical psychologists. 





The data for the two groups were examined by the Chi- 
square test to determine whether any differences between 
the two distributions were statistically significant. When 
no significant differences were found, the data produced by 
the two groups were combined into a single distribution 
for the total sample of paranoid schizophrenic subjects. 
These distributions were examined by the Chi-square test 
to determine whether they were significantly different from 
chance expectancy. 

When the groups were compared it was found that: 

The male and female groups were not differentiated by 
the data related to roles in interpersonal relationships and 
attitudes toward other people. 

The two groups were not differentiated in terms of sex- 
ual attitudes and identifications. Neither group manifested 
a clearly defined identification with either sexual role. 

The types of aggressive drives and hostile feelings 
manifested by the two groups were not significantly dif- 
ferent. 

The two groups did not differ significantly in their utili- 
zation of defense mechanisms. 

When the two groups were studied as a single sample it 
was found that: 

The basic role in interpersonal relationships manifested 
by the subjects was a dependent, submissive, support- 
seeking role. They perceive themselves as passive and 
cooperative. 

The subjects as a group manifested the elements of 
identification with both the male and the female sexual 
roles, along with some confusion of identification and self- 
concept. 

Hostile feelings and aggressive drives were universally 
present in the subjects of this study. 

Projection, autistic perception, evasion and avoidance 
and intellectualization were utilized as major defenses by 
the paranoid schizophrenic subjects of this study. 

Undoing, isolation, constriction (or rigidity), rational- 
ization, compulsion, repression, withdrawal, reaction for- 
mation, acting-out without regard for reality, regression 
and resignation were utilized so frequently that they were 
considered important in the defensive structures of the 
subjects. 

Sublimation (or displacement) and somatization (or con- 
version) were utilized so rarely that they were considered 
of little importance in the defensive structures of the sub- 
jects. fie, 

The results of this study offered some doubt as to the 
universality of the Freudian psychoanalytic theory that the 
individual’s efforts to defend himself against unconscious 
homosexual wishes which he finds unacceptable lead to the 
formation of paranoid ideas. 

210 pages. $2.63. MicA 55-1661 


THE RELATION OF FAILURE TO 
PERCEPTION, MEMORY, AND EMOTION 


(Publication No. 12,323) 


Donald Pond Spence, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Recent experiments have supported the general assump- 
tion that personality factors influence perception, but the 
specific nature or function of this influence has not been 
precisely determined. It has been shown that anxiety- 
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provoking stimuli are recognized at both higher and lower 
thresholds than control stimuli, but whether this result is 
due to chance alone or to the specific operation of person- 
ality factors is hard to determine in light of present experi- 
mental evidence. Findings are ambiguous partly because 
(a) the anxiety supposedly induced by the stimuli has usu- 
ally been assumed; (b) the neutrality of the control stimuli 
has rarely been operationally measured; and (c) the possi- 
bly unreliable variable of word frequency has been used to 
equate stimulus lists. 

The present experiment was designed to test the gen- 
eral assumption that recognition thresholds for anxiety and 
control words will differ to a degree related to the strength 
of the associated anxiety when other variables (such as 
word frequency, word length, and initial recognition thres- 
hold) are held constant. Also tested were the coordinate 
assumptions that removal of anxiety will result in the 
elimination of the difference between failure and control 
thresholds, and that forgetting of anxiety-related stimuli 
would vary with the associated anxiety. 

Two lists of words matched for frequency, length, and 
initial recognition threshold were used as stimuli. One 
list was composed of words which could not be rearranged 
to make other words; the subjects were asked to make an- 
agrams from this list and experienced failure in the at- 
tempt. The anxiety produced by the failure was measured 
by an adjective check list. The other (control) list of 
words was presented in an equivalent exercise which did 
not result in failure. Recall and recognition thresholds for 
both lists were measured after the failure. 

Anxiety was dissipated by telling the subjects that the 
anagrams were actually impossible and that the failure was 
therefore artificial. Subjects described their feelings on a 
second adjective check list, and recall and recognition 
thresholds for both sets of words was measured a second 
time, 

Data from 22 subjects support the hypothesis that anx- 
iety is significantly related to differences in recognition 
threshold, regardless of direction. Subjects who checked 
primarily anxiety-related adjectives showed more percep- 
tual discrimination between failure and control words than 
did subjects who checked fewer anxiety-related adjectives. 
The results also support the hypothesis that recall of fail- 
ure words is significantly and inversely related to anxiety. 
Subjects who checked a preponderance of anxiety-related 
words on the adjective check list tended to recall more 
control words than failure words. 

The hypothesis that reduction in anxiety is related to 
elimination of threshold differences was not sustained. 
Change in general feeling, however, without regard to con- 
tent was related to a change in recognition thresholds on 
successive trials. An analysis of successive thresholds 
revealed that anxiety was significantly related to consist- 
ency in perception of failure words on successive trials. 

These results are consonant with the general experi- 
mental findings that anxiety-related stimuli are recognized 
at both higher and lower thresholds than matched control 
stimuli. They indicate both that the degree of difference is 
related to anxiety, and that the positive and negative differ- 
ences are partly a function of variance of control thres- 
holds. The findings are explained in terms of differential 
availability of response hypotheses. It is suggested that the 
stronger the anxiety, the more consistently will failure 
hypotheses be utilized and the greater will be the resulting 
difference between failure and control thresholds. The 





findings on differential recall are related to Freud’s two 
criteria for repression and to recent studies on memory. 
73 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1662 


THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL VALUES 
ON THE CLINICAL JUDGMENTS 
OF PSYCHOTHERAPISTS 


(Publication No. 12,324) 


Herbert Emil Spohn, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Aspects of both theories of therapy and culture pose a 
problem for psychotherapists making judgments of mental 
health in their patients. It may be shown that in various 
instances neither therapeutic theory nor existing social 
norms provide unambiguous standards by which the appro- 
priateness of the social behavior of patients may be 
judged. In such instances, it may be hypothesized, the so- 
cial values of psychotherapists function as frames of ref- 
erence for evaluating the mental health implications of 
patients’ social behavior. 

The hypothesis specifically tested in this study asserted 
that (1) when the socio-economic values of therapists are 
congruent with values their patients are affirming in behav- 
ior, such behavior tends to be judged by therapists as re- 
flecting mental health; (2) when the socio-economic values 
of patients and therapists are incongruent, the affirming 
behavior of patients tends to be judged as reflecting mental 
illness. 

The experimental sample of subjects consisted of 65 
psychotherapists who volunteered participation. Twenty- 
nine subjects professed “Freudian,” 26 “Sullivanian,” and 
10 professed “eclectic” or other theoretical orientations. 
The sample was heterogeneous in age, experience, train- 
ing, professional status, length of analysis, and income. 

Two instruments were devised to test the hypothesis. 
One was a Likert-type summated rating scale which de- 
fined therapists’socio-economic values in terms of a range 
of responses to propositions embodying four logically de- 
fined areas of value, economic competition, economic 
status, economic drive, and money. A high score on the 
scale indicated strong affirmation of these values. 

The second instrument was a therapy situations sched- 
ule consisting of six hypothetical situations. Each de- 
scribed a patient in therapy affirming or rejecting values 
defined on the scale. A series of pairs of alternative 
statements, in clinical terms, one describing the patient 
as having greater ego-strength, the other describing the 
patient as having lesser ego-strength, accompanied each 
situation. Subjects were instructed to choose from each 
pair that alternative more applicable to the situation. Re- 
sponses were so scored that a total score reflected the 
frequency of choices consistent with the hypothesis. 

In operational terms, the hypothesis of this study as- 
serted that therapists’ responses on the attitudes scale 
are consistently related to their responses on the situa- 
tions schedule. 

A useful range of responses was obtained on both in- 
struments and made possible a correlational test of the 
hypothesis. The results of this test supported the hypoth- 
esis and implied that, to some extent, therapists tend to 
impute greater ego-strength to patients affirming values 
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which therapists also affirm and lesser ego-strength to 
patients who reject such values. The data suggested some 
circumstances under which values as frames of reference 
may not be effectual in determining mental health judg- 
ments. Some indications were obtained that socioeconomic 
values of therapists may be closely related to their theo- 
retical orientation. 

Some evidence was adduced supporting the contention 
that the judgmental processes observed through the objec- 
tive instruments of this study are similar to those mani- 
fest in the face-to-face relationship between therapist and 
patient. The implications of this study are limited, how- 
ever, to the theoretical orientations prevailing in the expe- 
rimental sample and to the range of clinical judgments 
sampled. 

The results were interpreted as suggesting that the 
unspecific nature of mental health conceptions of dominant 
theories of therapy may induce practicing therapists to 
rely on their social values as frames of reference for de- 
termining, in many instances, the mental health implica- 
tions of the social behavior of their patients. It was also 
indicated that, insofar as the role of values in the therapeu 
tic relationship is unrecognized, therapeutic processes 
may be hindered. 

A number of suggestions were offered for further re- 
search aiming at an exploration of the many relevant vari- 
ables that condition the judgmental process in psycho- 
therapy. 137 pages. $1.71. MicA 55-1663 


THE INFLUENCE OF EMOTIONAL AND 
NON-EMOTIONAL CONTENT UPON 
CONCEPTUAL THINKING IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 


(Publication No. 12,327) 


Frank Wexler, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


In the field of psychopathology, a problem of increasing 
interest has been the nature of disturbance in schizophrenic 
thinking and its relation to psychodynamic factors. The 
purpose of the present study was to study the effect of 
variations in the emotional tone of conceptual tasks upon 
conceptual functioning in schizophrenia. Hypotheses were 
derived from theoretical positions holding that because of 
social and emotional estrangement, greater disturbance, in 
relation to normals, is experienced by schizophrenics with 
emotionally toned conceptual tasks than with neutrally toned 
ones. Conceptual tasks were devised which allowed for 
quantitative measurement of the influence of emotional tone 
upon two aspects of conceptual functioning. 

The experimental sample consisted of thirty male vet- 
erans of World War II who were diagnosed as paranoid 
schizophrenic. They were first admissions with less than 
seven months hospitalization and exhibited only a moder- 
ate degree of incapacitation. The control group was com- 
posed of thirty normal male veterans of World War II, 
comparable to the experimental group in age, education, 
occupation, and intelligence as defined by the Wechsier- 
Bellevue Vocabulary subtest. All subjects were individu- 
ally tested on four conceptual tasks, two containing emo- 
tionally toned content and two containing neutrally toned 
content. 





The following hypotheses involving two aspects of con- 
ceptual function were confirmed: 1. On tasks involving the 
arrangement of stimuli into a logical order or continuum, 
schizophrenics, in relation to normals, make a greater 
number of errors on emotionally toned tasks than on neu- 
trally toned tasks. 2, On tasks involving conceptual judg- 
ment, schizophrenics, in relation to normals, show more 
intolerance for ambiguity on emotionally toned tasks than 
on neutrally toned tasks. 

The greater disturbance in the conceptual functioning of 
schizophrenics on emotionally toned tasks than on neutrally 
toned tasks points to a selective impairment in conceptual 
functioning. Theoretical views of schizophrenic thinking 
disturbance as a general and global defect in functioning 
appear insufficient as explanations of selective impairment 
in performance. The results of the present study are in- 
terpreted in the framework of theories stressing psychody- 
namic variables as functionally significant in schizophrenic 
thinking disorder. In particular, Cameron’s theory of so- 
cial disarticulation, which emphasizes the disrupting effect 
on cognitive processes of social estrangement and with- 
drawal, seems especially relevant. 

Implications for practice are drawn in the possible 
diagnostic use of techniques similar to those used in this 
study, and research to aid in the diagnosis and understand- 
ing of schizophrenia and other diagnostic groups is sug- 
gested. 69 pages. $1.00. Mic 55-196 


PSYCHOLOGY, EXPERIMENTAL 


VERBAL LEARNING AND RETENTION 
AS A FUNCTION OF THE NUMBER 
OF COMPETING ASSOCIATIONS 


(Publication No. 12,374) 


Robert Stephens Beecroft, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Assoc. Professor Harold P. Bechtoldt 


Theoretical formulations of verbal learning have 
stressed the importance of competing associations in de- 
termining the probability of a correct anticipatory re- 
sponse to a given stimulus. One way of varying the number 
of competing associations is to manipulate the opportunity 
for intralist stimulus generalization. Previous studies of 
this kind have indicated interference in learning to increase 
with the number of competing associations. 

Four lists of eight paired adjectives were used with the 
same two-syllable response adjectives for all lists. The 
lists were: 


List A: Nosynonymous stimuli, no competing associations 


List B: Four sets of two synonymous stimuli, one com- 
peting association per pair 


List C: Two sets of four synonymous stimuli, three 
competing associations per pair 


List D: All stimuli synonymous, seven competing asso- 
ciations per pair 
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Four groups of 20 Ss were used, 10 men and 10 women 
in each group. The Ss'in each group learned one of the 
four lists. After practicing a common list of paired nouns 
for eight trials, the S learned his experimental list toa 
7/8 criterion by the anticipation method. Recall and re- 
learning occurred 24 hours later. The lists were pre- 
sented on a Hull-type drum, the stimulus being exposed 
for two seconds followed by a joint exposure of stimulus 
and response for two more seconds. Four orders of each 
list were used. A four-second intertrial interval was 
used throughout. 

Reliable differences between the lists were obtained 
with an analysis of covariance of response thresholds, 
performance on lists C and D being poorer. Variability 
with this measure was considerably greater in the C and 
D lists. An analysis of covariance of mean number cor- 
rect on trials 2-4 revealed reliable differences between 
list means. Mean trials to learn to the 7/8 criterion did 
not vary significantly as a function of lists, nor did overt 
errors. The lists were recalled and relearned equally 
well on the second day. 

The results agree with previous findings that compet- 
ing associations handicap performance early in learning, 
but that these effects are largely transitory. Maximal 
interference appears to be obtained in lists in which there 
are three or more competing associations per pair. 

The recall results also agree with previous findings 
that intralist similarity does not affect recall. This is 
contrary to Gibson’s prediction based on the supposed re- 
covery of generalized responses at recall. 

53 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1664 


A STUDY OF THE ADOLESCENT’S CONCEPTION 
OF THE NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


(Publication No. 12,378) 


Carl Arthur Clark, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Dr. Ralph H. Ojemann 


Observation of the way scientific knowledge is com- 
monly used suggests a widespread unawareness of the 
probability character of knowledge and the manner in 
which it grows. There appears to be an unawareness of 
errors in measurement and prediction, of the roles and 
probability characteristics of theories and hypotheses, 
and of the need for communication and verification of 
findings. 

Those who are unaware of such characteristics are 
said in this study to possess a “static” concept of knowl- 
edge, and those who are aware of them are said to have a 
“dynamic” concept of knowledge. 

Previous studies have indicated that many high school 
juniors and seniors have more of a static than a dynamic 
concept, and that they have acquired little, if any, knowl- 
edge of the dynamic concept through high school science 
Classes. The present study is an investigation to deter- 
mine whether certain personality and experience variables 
are related to the possession and learning of a dynamic 
concept and whether adolescents can learn a more dy- 
namic concept if it is specifically taught in high school 
classes. 





The variables hypothesized to be related were: 
minority group prejudice, which was measured by an 
adaptation of the California E scale; parental protective 
control, measured by a questionnaire, and amount of work 
experience, also measured by a questionnaire. Test 
items for the dynamic concept of knowledge were used 
that had been validated by five scientists, and by an item 
analysis based on a preliminary testing of seventy-nine 
high school juniors and seniors. 

The population sample of high school juniors and sen- 
iors for the study consisted of 241 students in four high 
schools, divided into training and control groups. The 
four tests described above were administered to these 
Subjects in such a way that the results could be analyzed 
in three-dimensional type IV designs, with the two forms 
of the concept counterbalanced. Correlational analyses 
were also made. The 5 per cent region of rejection was 
used for all comparisons. 

The results indicated that those who were less preju- 
diced, as measured by the prejudice scale, made signifi- 
cantly higher scores on the dynamic concept test than the 
more prejudiced. The correlation between the initial 
scores of all subjects on the concept test and scores on 
the prejudice test was -.42, and with IQ held constant it 
was -.32. 

No evidence of a relationship between degree of pa- 
rental control and the dynamic concept was found in the 
experimental designs. A significant correlation of -.2215 
was obtained, but with IQ constant it was -.13, not signifi- 
cant. When boys and girls were correlated separately, 
however, the correlation for the boys was significant at 
-.42, but not significant for the girls at +.07, indicating 
the possibility that parental over-protection may influence 
the dynamic concept of boys but not girls. 

There was no evidence of a relationship between amount 
of work experience and the dynamic concept. The ques- 
tionnaire needs improvement, however, and testing with a 
larger number of subjects. The concept that adolescents 
can learn a more dynamic concept if it is specifically 
taught in high school classes was supported by the over-all 
results. 

There was no evidence that amount of prejudice, pa- 
rental protective-control or work experience was related 
to gains on the concept test resulting from training. 

152 pages. $1.90. MicA 55-1665 


STIMULUS DISPARITY AND VARIABLE INTERVAL 
REINFORCEMENT SCHEDULE AS RELATED TO 
A BEHAVIORAL MEASURE OF SIMILARITY 


(Publication No. 12,305) 


William Wallace Cumming, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Recent statistical models for stimulus generalization 
and discrimination suggest, in their simplest form, that 
measures of discriminative behavior taken after learning 
of the discrimination is complete may be independent of 
the action of many experimental variables which affect re- 
sponse rate, such as drive and reinforcement schedule. 

To provide information on this problem, this experiment 
concerned itself with the maintenance of a discrimination 
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after the initial acquisition phase when no progressive im- 
provement could be detected. The general procedure was 
one in which the stimuli were presented for fixed periods 
of time in which a rate of responding could be measured. 
Responding during the stimulus situation designated SP 
was reinforced on an a-periodic schedule, while respond- 
ing during the stimulus situation designated SA was never 
reinforced. The specific problem was to determine the 
effect of variation in (a) stimulus disparity, and (b) mean 
interval between reinforcements upon the ratio between 
SA and SD response rates. The response employed was 
the key-pecking response of pigeons. Periods of SD and 
SA were presented consecutively with the intensity of key- 
illumination providing the disparity between SD and S® . 
The mean interval between reinforcements in SY was 
varied between one and fifteen minutes. All determi- 
nations of the ratio of SA to SD responding were taken 
after the discrimination was assumed to have reached a 
“steady state,” i.e., after two months of initial discrimi- 
nation training and at least nine days of training on a par- 
ticular schedule. 

The function relating the ratio of SA to sD response 
rates to stimulus disparity was found to descend steeply 
from a value of approximately 1.00 when the two stimulus 
Situation are identical, to very low values as the disparity 
increases. The function appeared to approach an asymp- 
tote greater than zero. 

No relation was found between the ratio of rates and 
the mean interval between reinforcements in an a-periodic 
reconditioning schedule. 

Controls for secondary reinforcement of S4 responding 
and for the regular cyclical presentation of SD showed no 
differences except for the difficulty of maintaining re- 
sponse rates when the possibility of secondary reinforce- 


ment in SA was eliminated. 
85 pages. $1.06. MicA 55-1666 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
FRUSTRATION TOLERANCE IN PARAPLEGICS 
AND DEGREE AND RATE OF SUCCESS 
IN REHABILITATION 


(Publication No. 12,207) 


David S. Davis, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Supervisor: Professor John G. Rockwell 


This investigation explored the relationship between 
frustration tolerance and rehabilitation efficiency of para- 
plegics. An experimental population of 48 subjects was 
selected. After each subject completed his program a 
board of three experts rated each subject’s rehabilitation 
efficiency. A rank order distribution was arranged using 
efficiency ratings as the criteria. The upper 25% of the 
population (the efficient group) was then compared with the 
lower 25% (the inefficient group) with respect to certain 
psychological data. 

The psychological data included scores secured by ad- 
ministering the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, the 
California Test of Personality, the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Test. In order to secure data concerning 
frustration tolerance, the Digit Symbol and the Minnesota 
Rate of Manipulation Test, one-hand turn and place, 





two-hand turn and place were administered in three 
phases. Phase two constituted the frustrating situation and 
phase three the retest to be compared with phase one. In 
addition each subject was interviewed by a psychologist 
who completed a check list of eight pairs of polar trait 
clusters. Mean scores achieved by the efficient group 
were compared with the mean scores of the inefficient 
group in each of the Wechsler-Bellevue, California Test of 
Personality, Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test, Digit 
Symbol, Minnesota Rate of Manipulation scoring areas and 
the t-.est of significance was applied. Correlations be- 
tween efficiency in each of the polar trait clusters were 
analyzed by computing tetrachoric R’s. 

It was found that there was a relationship between frus- 
tration tolerance and rehabilitation efficiency. These re- 
lationships were tested by the t-test which indicated that 
the findings with the Minnesota one-hand turn and place and 
the Minnesota two-hand turn and place were highly signifi- 
cant at the 1% level of confidence while that of the Digit 
Symbol Test were significant at the 5% level of confidence. 

Of the eight pairs of polar trait clusters, four pairs 
were found to be related to rehabilitation proficiency. The 
relationships were indicated by tetrachoric R’s ranging 
from + .73 to + .94. 

The psychologists’ ratings indicated that the efficient 
group was “easy going, genial, warm, generous,” “hard- 
boiled, poised, frank,” “conscientious, responsible, pains- 
taking,” and “dominant, ascendant, self-assertive”; 
whereas, the inefficient group was ‘inflexible, cold, timid, 
hostile, shy,” “sensitive, sympathetic,” “emotionally de- 
pendent, impulsive, irresponsible,” “submissive, self- 
effacing.” 

No relationship was found to exist between rehabilita- 
tion proficiency and Wechsler-Bellevue scores or Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality scores. Similarly, the Rosen- 
zweig Picture-Frustration Test scores did not disclose 
any differences between the efficient and the inefficient 
groups. 235 pages. $2.94. MicA 55-1667 


THE EFFECT OF ORGANIZATION OF THE SITUATION 
UPON REACTION TIME TO COMPLEX SITUATIONS 


(Publication No. 12,208) 


Ivan Flores, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


The purpose of this experiment was to show that organi- 
zation of either the stimulus or the response field or both, 
of a complex situation resulted in a reduction in reaction 
time to the situation. 

A literature search revealed that it has been taken for 
granted that organization has a beneficial effect upon re- 
action time to a complex situation; no experiments have 
been performed to establish this. 

In this experiment, two fields, each of ten squares 
numbered 1 through 10 were presented to the subject. The 
subject responded by pressing a square in the response 
field corresponding to the one in the stimulus which had 
become lit. Four runs of twenty-five stimuli were pre- 
sented to each of ten subjects for each of four types of 
organizations. These latter were: linearly organized 
stimulus and response fields; linearly organized stimulus 
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and randomly organized response fields; randomly organ- 
ized stimulus and linearly organized response fields; 
randomly organized stimulus and response fields. The 
experiment was performed automatically so that a constant 
period of three seconds occurred between the subject’s re- 
sponse and the subsequent presentation. 

Analysis of variance as applied to the results of the 
experiment showed differences in treatments significant 
at the 0.05% level except one significant at the 1% level. 

Learning was Shown to occur and when its effects were 
eliminated the difference in treatments was still signifi- 
cant at the 0.05% level except one, significant at the 2.5% 
level. This was when learning had proceeded to its physi- 
ological limit. 

It was further demonstrated that a greater reduction in 
reaction time to a complex situation with randomly organ- 
ized fields was achieved by organization of both fields than 
the sum of the reductions achieved when either field was 
separately organized. 77 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1668 


SOME STIMULUS CONDITIONS FOR THE LEARNING 
OF THE GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE 
UNDER DIFFERENT RATES OF RECOVERY 
OF THE GALVANIC SKIN RESPONSE 


(Publication No. 12,212) 


Jerome Jay Gordon, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


The problem of this study was to ascertain the re- 
lationship between different stimulus conditions and some 
measures of learning of the galvanic skin response under 
different rates of recovery of the galvanic skin response. 

Ninety undergraduate subjects were used as an un- 
selected random sample of volunteers, equated only for 
sex. The subjects were randomly separated into three 
Stimulus Condition Groups of 3.0, 4.0, and 5.0 seconds be- 
tween onset of the CS and the US (N per group = 30). 
These Stimulus Condition Groups were then subdivided 
into three Decrement Groups (Decremental Groups -High, 
-Medium and - Low) on the basis of their decrease of the 
unconditioned GSR in 2.0 seconds (N per group = 10). 

The CS was a tone of 1000 c.p.s., duration of 5.0 sec- 
onds. The US was an electric shock delivered to the left 
wrist of the subject for a duration of 0.75 seconds. The 
onset of the US occurred respectively 3.0, 4.0, and 5.0 
seconds after initiation of the CS for the respective Stimu- 
lus Condition Groups -3, -4, and -5. Fifteen conditioning 
trials were run. Various non-parametric statistics were 
used in analyzing the data. 

The following results were obtained: 

1. An analysis of the population showed the distri- 
bution of the three Stimulus Condition Groups as meas- 
ured by their decremental decreases to be drawn from the 
Same population (Kruskal and Wallis Test, p = .95). 

2. An analysis was made of the Stimulus Condition 
Groups and Decrement Groups and the acquisition and 
level of the conditioned GSRs. Though starting at slightly 
different levels of conditioning, the results indicated that 
Stimulus Condition Group -5 was more effective than 
Stimulus Condition Group -4 which was more effective 
than Stimulus Condition Group -3 in the acquisition and 





level of conditioning. This above result was attributed 
mainly to the differential Decrement Groups in combination 
with the Stimulus Condition Groups. More CRs were elic- 
ited by Decrement Group-High than by Decrement Group- 
Medium than by Decrement Group- Low (Median Test, 

p= <.01). 

3. For this experiment, “latency” was defined as the 
time between the onset of the US and the maximum ampli- 
tude of the unconditioned GSR. The combined Stimulus 
Condition Groups and combined Decrement Groups and 
“latencies” were tested and found to have come from a 
common population. However, the individual Stimulus 
Condition Groups (with Decrement Groups combined) were 
found to differ significantly, and the interpretation was that 
they came from different populations (Kruskal and Wallis 
Test). Statistical analysis of the differences in location of 
the Decrement Groups and “latency” scores indicated an 
inverse relationship of an increase in decremental de- 
crease and a decrease in “latency” for all Stimulus Condi- 
tion Groups. The distribution of ‘latency” scores and 
number of CRs came from a similar population, but showed 
some indication of a systematic relationship of decrease in 
“latency” scores and increase in the number of CRs. The 
above relationships gave rise to the differential prediction 
that a decrease in “latency” scores and an increase in 
decremental decreases for all Stimulus Condition Groups 
lead to an increase in the number of CRs. This prediction 
was systematically fulfilled but not to a high degree of 
statistical significance (Median Test). 

4. No significant differences were found between the 
distributions of the sexes and the number of CRs obtained 
in various Stimulus Condition Group-Decrement Group 
combinations (Mann-Whitney D- Test). 

An examination of the results within the context of the 
reinforcement-nonreinforcement issue was discussed. 
The conclusions drawn were held to be consistent with a 
stimulus-reduction reinforcement theory of learning. 

69 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1669 


THE EFFECT OF PERCEPTION OF A SOCIAL ISSUE 
ON THE RECALL OF CONTROVERSIAL MATERIAL 
RELATING TO THE ISSUE 


(Publication No. 12,224) 


Bertram B. Masia, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Previous studies demonstrated superior recall for ma- 
terial favorable to an attitude over material opposed to it. 
Attention was focused solely upon the direction of the atti- 
tude. The cognitive content of attitudes with similar signs 
may have varied and been a decisive factor in recall. The 
question is raised as to the nature of the recall pattern 
when the experimental design is varied for the manner in 
which a social issue is perceived. It was hypothesized 
that: 

1. For controversial material which supports the atti- 
tude there will be superior recall for material based on 
the mode of perceiving the social issue than for material 
based on another mode of perception. 

2. For controversial material opposed to the attitude 
there will be superior recall for material based on 
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another mode of perceiving the social issue than for ma- 


terial based on the manner in which the issue is perceived. 


3. Time serves to accentuate the magnitude of differ- 
ences in the recall of controversial material based on dif- 
ferent modes of perception. 

4. There will be no significant differences between re- 
call of material in the same direction as the attitude and 
recall of material opposed to the attitude. 

The instrument used to assess the attitude toward 
compulsory health insurance was an abstract of the 
National Health Bill of 1945, prejudged to eliminate all 
statements of value. The direction of the attitude was 
measured by voting on the abstract. The mode of percep- 
tion of the issue was identified in a statement written in 
defense of the voting action. Two bipolar dimensions of 
the issue were identified. Four controversial passages, 
varied for direction of attitude and mode of perception, 
were constructed. Each passage was prejudged to test for 
homogeneity of content around a central theme. Four atti- 
tude groups were formed with attitude structures covary- 
ing with the themes of the learning passages. The effects 
of personal and social background factors upon recall 
were controlled. Attitude assessment, learning, and im- 
mediate recall were the steps of the first experimental 
session. Delayed recall took place one week later. 

An analysis of variance was made using the technique 
developed for repeated measurements of independent 
groups and produced the following results: 

1. For controversial material in the same direction as 
the attitude there was superior recall for material based 
on the mode of perceiving the issue than for material 
based on another mode of perception. 

2. For controversial material in the direction opposed 
to the social attitude there was no significant difference 
between the recall of material based on another mode of 
perceiving the issue and material based on the manner in 
which the issue was perceived. 

3. Time leveled all controversial material regardless 
of its “sign” or the dimension of the issue to which it be- 
longed. 

4. When mode of perception was controlled there was 
no significant difference between the recall of material 
that supported the attitude and material opposed to the 
attitude. 

The general conclusion is that a selective separation 
of material structured on “own” mode of perception from 
material structured on other modes of perception is made 
only for material supporting the attitude. Regardless of 
mode of perception, all material opposed to the attitude 
has equal recall value. Time serves to reduce the effect 
of mode of perception upon the recall of all types of con- 
troversial material. There was no indication of any 
sharpening process in recall over time. When subjects 
and recall material are controlled for mode of perception 
there is no difference between the recall of material sup- 
porting the attitude and the recall of material opposed to 
the attitude. 207 pages. $2.59. MicA 55-1670 





THE RELATIVE MOTIVATIONAL VALUE OF 
ELECTRIC SHOCK AND WATER IN THE WHITE RAT 


(Publication No. 12,356) 


John Moody Presley, Ph.D. 
The Florida State University, 1955 


The problem of this study was to compare and equate 
the obstruction value of electric shock and swimming 
through water as motivational stimuli for the laboratory 
rat. The subjects were 31 animals of the Wistar strain. A 
special apparatus was developed which presented the ani- 
mals with two alternate pathways to a food reward. In one 
of the two pathways they received an electric shock of 
known amperage and voltage. In the other pathway they 
were required to swim through water at room temperature. 
The shock was systematically varied through five intensi- 
ties from 400 to 2000 microamperes, for five equivalent 
groups of rats. The choice behavior of the animals was 
measured as was the time required to make each choice 
response, and the number of “approaches” to each of the 
pathways. 

The animals were found to choose between electric 
shock and swimming through water in a definite preference 
pattern determined by the strength of the electrical stimu- 
lus. The intensity of the shock which was equivalent in 
obstruction value to swimming through water under the 
conditions of this experiment was slightly less than 1400 
microamperes. The time required to choose one or the 
other of the obstruction pathways was less at either ex- 
treme of shock and increased for the intermediate shock 
intensities — as the electrical stimulus approached an ob- 
struction value closer to equality with water. The results 
of this experiment should permit future investigators to 
know where to set their shock adjustments in order to 
evoke a behavioral effect in the rat equivalent to that pro- 
duced by water. 52 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1671 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE LEARNING 
AND PERCEPTION OF VERBAL MATERIALS 


(Publication No. 12,335) 


William Rabinowitz, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The primary purpose of this study was to investigate 
the influence of familiarity on the recall and recognition of 
nonsense words. One aspect of familiarity was inherent in 
the verbal materials used; the other aspect of familiarity 
was introduced as part of the experimental procedure. 

Nonsense words from three different orders of approxi- 
mation to English (OAE) were used. The words from each 
OAE varied in the extent to which their letter sequences 
resembled those commonly found in the English language. 
Nonsense words in which letters follow one another in se- 
quences frequently encountered in the English language 
were assumed to be more familiar than nonsense words in 
which letters follow one another in a more random se- 
quence. 

A total of 72 words, divided equally between the first-, 
second-, and third-OAE, were constructed. The letters of 
the words of each OAE were selected at random in 
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accordance with the relative frequencies of occurrence of 
letters (first-order), diagrams (second-order), and tri- 
grams (third-order) in the English language. All of the 
nonsense words contained seven letters. 

The experimental procedure consisted of three steps: 
a learning phase, a recall phase, and a recognition phase. 
During the learning phase five nonsense words from each 
OAE were presented to each subject. Five different fre- 
quencies of presentation were used: 1, 2, 4, 8, and 16. 
Words presented with higher frequencies were assumed to 
have been made more familiar than words presented with 
lower frequencies. 

A period of free recall immediately followed the pres- 
entation of the nonsense words to the subject. Each sub- 
ject recorded as many of the nonsense words, in whole or 
in part, as he could recall. 

After the recall phase, the 15 words which were pre- 
sented during the learning phase of the experiment were 
exposed tachistoscopically. Three words, one from each 
OAE, which the subjects had never seen were also ex- 
posed. The following exposure durations were used: 10, 
20, 40, 100, 200, 500, and 1000 milliseconds. All of the 
words were exposed in a different random order at each 
exposure duration. After each exposure the subjects re- 
corded any part or parts of the word they recognized. 

The study was conducted using groups of six subjects. 
The 72 nonsense words were divided into 4 groups, each of 
18 words. Each group of subjects used a different group 
of words. A latin square procedure was used to counter- 
balance the assignment of words within each OAE to sub- 
jects and frequencies of presentation. After the experi- 
ment had been conducted with 24 subjects (4 groups of 6 
subjects each), it was replicated with an additional 24 sub- 
jects. 

The basic data were the number of letters correctly 
recalled and the number of letters correctly recognized. 
The distributions were markedly non-normal, and there- 
fore nonparometic statistics were used to study the influ- 
ence of OAE and frequency of presentation on recall and 
recognition. 

The data for the 48 subjects were combined, after it 
was first determined that differences in recall or recog- 
nition among word groups or between replications within 
word groups were non-Significant. Both OAE and fre- 
quency of presentation were significantly related to recall. 
As OAE increased, the accuracy of recall increased. 
Recognition was studied separately for the data of each ex- 
posure duration. Except for the data at 1000 milliseconds, 
both OAE and frequency of presentation were significantly 
related to recognition. As OAE increased and as fre- 
quency of presentation increased, the accuracy of recog- 
nition increased. 

Although recall and recognition increased in accuracy 
as OAE increased, this did not mean that the subjects se- 
cured more information since the relative amount of infor- 
mation decreases as OAE increases. When corrected for 
the relative amount of information in each OAE, the total 
amount of information recalled proved constant. The total 
amount of information recognized also proved constant at 
the shorter exposure durations. At the longer exposure 
durations, differences in total amount of information 
recognized were attributed to a ceiling effect. 

The data were interpreted as confirming the hypothesis 
that verbal familiarity whether defined in terms of experi- 
ence with the organization of the English language or of 





experimental control of frequency of presentation, in- 
creases immediate recall and makes tachistoscopic recog- 
nition more probable. When the relative information of the 
nonsense words were considered, the corrected recall and 
recognition scores were essentially equivalent. Appar- 
ently the subjects, without instructions, brought to bear on 
the recall and recognition tasks an extensive knowledge of 
the statistical dependencies of the language they read and 
write. 136 pages. $1.70. MicA 55-1672 


A THEORY OF BINAURAL INHIBITION 
(Publication No. 12,191) 


Carl Avrom Silver, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1955 


This investigation was conducted to determine the 
effect of a narrow band of noise on the pitch of a contra- 
lateral stimulus. Egan and Meyer have demonstrated that 
a narrow band of noise presented simultaneously with a 
tone and to the same ear causes the tone to shift in pitch 
away from the center of the band of noise. This experi- 
ment repeated the conditions of Egan and Meyer and ex- 
tended the inquiry to binaural conditions. 

Thirty male subjects made pitch matches under three 
experimental conditions. In condition I subjects matched 
an unmasked tone with a partially masked tone. These 
stimuli were heard alternately at the same ear. In condi- 
tion II subjects matched the partially masked tone, pre- 
sented in one ear, with an unmasked tone presented alter- 
nately to the other ear. In condition III subjects matched a 
tone partially masked by a contralateral noise with an un- 
masked tone heard alternately. 

Subjects in conditions I and II exhibited systematic 
shifts of pitch away from the center of the band of noise. 
This confirms the results of Egan and Meyer. Subjects in 
group III shifted toward the center of the band of noise. It 
is not possible to account for these shifts in terms of exci- 
tation. An interpretation in terms of double reciprocal 
partial inhibition is offered. This inhibition is postulated 
to be isomorphic to the excitation producing it but less in 
magnitude. Anatomical and physiological aata are cited to 
indicate the possibility of a peripheral locus for this in- 
hibition. 32 pages. $1.00. MicA 55-1673 


PERSONALITY, ENVIRONMENT AND DECISION 
MAKING: AN EXPLORATORY INVESTIGATION OF 
THE INFLUENCE OF PERSONALITY 
AND ENVIRONMENT ON DECISION MAKING, 

AS INDICATED BY THE RELATION BETWEEN 
LEADERSHIP AND PREDICTION MEASURES IN THREE 
SITUATIONS DIFFERING IN THE FREQUENCY 
OF THE STIMULUS EVENT 


(Publication No. 12,247) 
Donald Sebastian Werner, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


This experiment was concerned with three specific 
variables previously unrelated: leadership (L), event 
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probability (eP) and psychological probability (Psi P). It 
is therefore, an exploration relating the more general 
areas of personality, environment and decision making. 

Seven hundred and three graduate and undergraduate 
students, of both sexes and ranging in age from 18-44, 
were tested along the leadership variable for nomative 
purposes. The two experimental samples consisted of 63 
male and 63 female Ss, each classified by the A scale of 
the GAMIN Inventcry into three leadership categories 
(L = High, Medium and Low). 

The standardized performance task employed required 
the S to predict, in each trial of a series, which of two 
alternative events would occur following a warning signal. 
There were three fixed proportions of alternative event’ to 
event *and these event probabilities (eP = .4, .5 and .7) de- 
fined the experimental conditions, the points along the en- 
vironmental variable considered. 

In making these predictions, a S was estimating the 
frequency of occurrence of an observable event. This 
personal estimation represents a psychological probability 
(Psi P). The principal measure obtained was along the 
variable of psychological probability. The event predic- 
tions were transformed for analysis into deviation scores. 

Utilizing a 3 x 3 factorial design and analysis of vari- 
ance, eleven hypotheses specifying the influence of the two 
independent variables, leadership{L) and event probability 
(eP) on the dependent variable, psychological probability 
(Psi P) were tested. Levels of Significance were used to 
facilitate comparisons of the F andt tests. Within the 
conditions of the experiment and the capabilities of the 
measuring devices used, psychological probability was 
found to be relatively uninfluenced by either leadership or 
event probability alone. However, psychological proba- 
bility(Psi P) was found, significant beyond the 2% level, to 
be a function of at least the variables event probability (eP) 
and leadership (L) considered jointly. 

Among the individual categories, the difference in two 
(L = High and eP = .4) were significant close to or beyond 
the 2% level. The differences within those two categories 
were evaluated by the t test with the conclusions: (1) Indi- 
viduals of high leadership ability estimate probabilities 
more successfully at the 10 and 1% levels, in the more 
ambiguous situation than in the two successively more 
highly specified situations. (2) In ambiguous situations, 
individuals of high leadership ability estimate the proba- 
bilities more successfully, at the 5 and 1% levels, than do 
individuals of medium and low leadership ability. 

Two additional lines of evidence were provided. A 
variance analysis using verbalized estimates of the event 
probability yielded a consistent trend to that found in the 
primary measure. The interaction effect (ePxL) was found 
generally also operative on the level of gross verbal esti- 
mates. 

Secondly, with three additional hypotheses, a variance 
analysis in terms of degree of organizational membership 
demonstrated, at the 15% level, that psychological proba- 
bility(Psi P) and organizational membership were related 
phenomena. Similarly, it was found that organizational 
membership and leadership are not significantly related 
phenomena, although a consistent trend in the frequencies 
was observed. 

The relationships reported were found to be similarly 
operative in the two independent samples. Information 
concerning the validity of the present measures and tech- 
niques, as well as the consistency between the sexes was 


























thus provided. Statistical tests concerning the appropri- 
ateness of the experimental and Statistical techniques em- 
ployed were all positive. 

The results are discussed along the lines of relevance 
to the areas of leadership, decision, personality, learning 
and education. In addition, the methodological utility is in- 
dicated, and a sample of the suggestions for future re- 
search and application in those and allied areas are de- 
scribed. 141 pages. $1.76. Mic 55-197 


THE EFFECT OF VARYING THE NUMBER OF 
CHOICES IN THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF VERY SIMILAR STIMULI 


(Publication No. 12,328) 


Myron Woolman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The problem was concerned with the identification of 
different but very similar stimuli under two conditions of 
training. One training method provided a situation in which 
one of two possible responses was correct. The second 
training method provided a situation in which one of six 
possible responses was correct. The question at issue was 
whether the number of response options makes any differ- 
ence in training and later tests of performance. 

A visual stimulus dimension was used, constructed 
from six annulus forms of equal width and area but differ- 
ing in subtended angle. The greater the difference in sub- 
tended angle between forms, the less similar the forms 
were to each other. See Figures 1 and 2. Three pairs of 
forms were constructed from the six annuli. The pairs 
differed by 4, 12, and 20 degrees in subtended angle. These 
were termed the high, intermediate and low levels of simi- 
larity respectively. 

There were two counter-balanced Two Choice groups 
and a Six Choice group. All groups were given 60 training 
trials, twenty trials at each of the three levels of simi- 
larity. The Two Choice groups received all 20 training 
trials at a given similarity level in succession. The Six 
Choice group training method permitted stimulus pairs at 
any level of similarity to follow any other level. Immedi- 
ately following the 60 training trials there were two tests. 
Test 1 consisted of 24 presentations (8 at each similarity 
level) of the paired stimuli as in training. Test 2 con- 
sisted of 24 presentations of the six individual forms (4 of 
each) from which the stimulus pairs were originally con- 
structed. 

Each form had an identifying letter. The task of the 
subjects was to respond to the stimulus presentations with 
appropriate letters. The apparatus used was a LaBelle 
projector adapted to make automatic presentations. In 
training, each exposure of the paired stimuli was followed 
by an exposure of the correct identifying letters. In test- 
ing, no information as to the correct identifications was 
given. 

The subjects were female high school students with 
above average grades. N was 37 for each of the three 
groups. Subjects were assigned to groups and seats by a 
random method. 

It was assumed that differences in the number of re- 
sponse options or choices during training would affect 
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(1) the number of correct identifications in training and 
(2) retroactive inhibition effects. It was hypothesized that 
there would be differences in performance between the 
methods groups both in training and testing. 

The results favored the Two Choice method groups 
both in training and testing. The mean number of correct 
identifications in training was approximately three times 
greater for the Two Choice group. When training com- 
parisons were made both for obtained means and chance 
corrected means, the Two Choice group obtained superior 
results significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. In 
Tests 1 and 2 the results also favored the Two Choice 
group although the margin of superiority was considerably 
reduced. 

One result favored the Six Choice group. For low level 
of similarity presentations in Test 1 this group obtained 
nine (9) percent more correct responses than in training. 
On the other hand, there was a large loss in percent 





correct between training and Tesi 1 for the Two Choice 
method groups. 

A substantial retroactive inhibition effect was indicated 
for the Two Choice method groups. The stimulus pairs 
presented as the last 20 training trials were better identi- 
fied in Test 1 than those presented in the earlier stages of 
training. The difference was significant beyond the .01 
level of confidence. 

The present results indicate that the number of re- 
sponse options in training affects how well subjects learn 
to identify very similar forms. The number of response 
options appears to be related to the proportion of errors 
made in training. The findings suggest the possibility that 
the learning value of correct training responses may in- 
crease with an increasing proportion of errors. Further 
work in this area appears justified. 

42 pages. $1.00. Mic 55-198 
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THE HEBREW PENITENTIAL PSALMS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO PSALM FIFTY-ONE 


(Publication No, 12,420) 


Edward Russell Dalglish, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The study commences with the history of the investi- 
gation of the problem and an examination of the Egyptian 
and Sumero-Accadian penitential literature. Since the 
Sumero-Accadian psalms of lamentation present many 
parallels to the Hebrew penitential psalms their various 
genres and cultic use are investigated in order to provide 
a background for comparative purposes. 

While penitential formulae are present in a number of 
Hebrew psalms, the only psalm adequately representative 
of the penitential genre is Psalm Fifty-One. Accordingly, 
it is specially treated as regards text, poetic and strophic 
structure, literary form, and exegesis. In the exegesis of 
the psalm some two hundred Sumero-Accadian parallels 
are adduced according to their particular genre and evalu- 
ated. The approximation in Gattung, structure, and formu- 
lae existing between the Sumero-Accadian and Hebrew 
psalms of this genre is ascribed to a common proto- 
Semitic inheritance and a subsequent Sumero-Accadian in- 
fluence exerted upon the Hebrew psalmography. Their 
differences are attributed largely to the creativity of the 
religious genius of the Hebrew psalmists. 

The setting of Psalm Fifty-One is placed in the late 
preexilic period as primarily a royal penitential psalm. 
The last two verses of the psalm are considered an exilic 
addition. The historical notice in the superscription is 
interpreted to be a liturgical rubric indicating the cultic 
use of the psalm in the fasts of the exile or later. 

388 pages. $4.85. MicA 55-1674 








RADICAL GERMAN PIETISM (c. 1675--c. 1760) 
(Publication No. 12,296) 


Chauncey David Ensign, Ph.D. 
Boston University School of Theology, 1955 


Major Professor: S,. Paul Schilling 


This dissertation describes and analyzes the history, 
beliefs, and practices of that branch of the German Pietist 
movement which emphasized separatistic, sectarian, and 
mystical elements, particularly those originating in the 
theosophy of Jakob Boehme. Radical Pietists accepted and 
developed his speculation on man’s original androgynous 
condition. According to this view, man’s first fall in 
imagination caused him to be separated into sexes. His 
“bride” the heavenly Wisdom (Sophia) left him. To regain 
his paradisiacal state he requires a mystical discipline 
and experience, which calls for rebirth, the creation of 
Christ in the believer, and sexual continence. Radical Pie- 
tists opposed the doctrines of imputed righteousness and 
predestination, and the persecuting church in league with 
the godless state. The true, invisible, and universal 
church would soon be brought in by God Himself, in the 
“philadelphian” church age to precede the millennium. 

Boehmist mysticism led believers to think that the 
secrets of nature were revealed to them. The joys of 
union with Sophia were described in the erotic terms long 
popularized by the Song of Solomon. In addition, the quiet- 
ism of Guyon played a prominent part in the developing 
and mature Radical movement, 

The Pietism of Spener and Francke was loyal to the 
Lutheran church, as was its churchly Reformed counter- 
part. Radicals, however, were estranged from the church, 
largely by their Boehmism, and by the persecution they 
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endured because of it. “Bable-storming” which attacked 
the church and demanded thorough going separatism was 
popular in the turbulent years just around 1700. Many 
German radical Pietists were influenced by English 
“Philadelphianism, and formed similar societies. Others 
founded sects, such as the notorious Buttlarische Rotte 
and Ronsdorfer, or the Engelbrtider. Two sectarian 
movements enjoyed considerable success for atime. The 
Brethren, founded in 1708, emphasized anabaptist ele- 
ments. After they migrated to Pennsylvania a monastic 
group at Ephrata split from them and carried out ex- 
tremist Radical traditions. The Inspirationists were 
called into being by the French Prophets, and declined as 
their “instruments” lost the power of inspired prophecy. 
Most radical Pietists were opposed to forming new sects. 

Persecuted in the Empire, radical Pietists tended to 
congregate in relatively tolerant states, such as Isenburg 
and Wittgenstein. In the latter county the Berleburg Bible 
(1726-1742) and the Geistliche Fama (1730-1744) were 
published. The lower Rhine was also a radical Pietist 
center, with Tersteegen as its last great leader. 

Radical Pietism exercised considerable influence in 
Germany, and in the American colonies. It was among the 
first effective forces working for religious toleration in 
Germany. Universalist ideas taught by it have since been 
accepted by many. Today the Church of the Brethren is a 
flourishing American denomination, and the Inspirationists 
survive in Amana, Iowa. 455 pages. $5.69. MicA 55-1675 














THE FOUR GOSPEL TEXT OF DIDYMUS THE BLIND 
(Publication No. 12,298) 


Wilhelm Camill Linss, Th.D. 
Boston University School of Theology, 1955 


Major Professor: Kwang Wan Kim 


This study investigates the writings of Didymus the 
Blind of Alexandria (313-398 A.D. ?), as far as his text of 
the Gospels is concerned. Textual criticism today works 
on the hypothesis that the so-called ‘Neutral’ text, repre- 
sented by Aleph, B, C, L, W (in Luke, John), Z (in 
Matthew), Delta, Psi (in Mark, Luke, John), 33, 579, 892, 
1241, the Coptic translations, and the church fathers 
Clement, Origen, Athanasius, Cyril, is the text which was 
prevalent in Egypt in the third and fourth centuries A.D. 
But it has been discovered by the study of the text of 
Clement and of papyri that the ‘Western’ text also was 
known in Egypt in the second and third centuries. The 
question is where Didymus stands. 

All literal quotations are listed in the order of the New 
Testament, regardless of whether extant in Greek or 
Latin. All variants against the Textus Receptus are listed 
together with their support by other witnesses. 

The evaluation discusses the following points: 

1) Readings which have no support from other wit- 
nesses. Part of them are explained as contextual neces- 
sities, as paraphrases, as results of Didymus’ blindness, 
or as resulting from the influence of parallels, from 
translation, or as mistakes. Others are classified as 
truly singular readings. This leaves for analysis 96 
variants in Matthew, 7 in Mark, 60 in Luke, 126 in John. 





2) Tabulation of the support for these readings. All 
witnesses are listed for each Gospel separately in de- 
scending order of their support of Didymus’ readings. 

3) Didymus and the ‘Neutral’ text. Three out of the 
first four places in Matthew, the first four places in Luke, 
six out of the first seven places in John are taken by 
‘Neutral’ witnesses. Mark must be excluded here because 
of insufficient evidence. The other ‘Neutral’ witnesses 
follow less closely because of their incompleteness or 
their corruption by the ‘Byzantine’ text. This justifies the 
contention that Didymus’ closest alliance is with the ‘Neu- 
tral’ text, and indeed with its main representatives B, 
Aleph, Origen. 

4) Didymus and the ‘Western’ text. The ‘Western’ wit- 
nesses, D, the Old Latin versions, and the Vulgate, ap- 
proach the high frequency of the ‘Neutral’ text. Their fig- 
ures are to be reduced by the following considerations: 

a) Much of their support is given to the Latin variants 
where Didymus’ Greek text cannot be definitely estab- 
lished. b) They coincide with Didymus in variant readings 
of contextual necessity. c) They agree in most cases with 
‘Neutral’ witnesses against the Textus Receptus. The 
‘Neutral’ text accounts best for Didymus’ readings. 71.9% 
in Matthew, 75.0% in Luke, 79.4% in John are supported by 
one or more ‘Neutral’ witnesses. To corroborate this 
theory, it can be shown by an investigation of the readings 
in which Didymus agrees with the Textus Receptus, 151 in 
Matthew, 41 in Mark, 75 in Luke, 232 in John, that Didymus 
is closer to the ‘Neutral’ text than to the ‘Western’ text. 

A combination of his readings against and with the Textus 
Receptus furnishes the following percentages for the main 
representatives of each: 


Mt. Mk. Jn. 
Readings: 247 48 135 358 
55.9% 66.7% 51.9% 62.3% 


55.1% 70.8% 51.1% 47.5% 
35.2% 43.8% 34.8% 41.4% 


Supported by B: 
Supported by Aleph: 
Supported by D: 


Various theories on the ‘Western’ text in Egypt, 
Didymus’ relation to the ‘Caesarean’ text and to papyri, 
and Von Soden’s section on Didymus’ text are discussed in 
conclusion. 199 pages. $2.49. MicA 55-1676 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE IN SOCIAL REFORM 
AS FOUND IN SOME OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
OF METHODISM 


(Publication No. 12,301) 


George Brenton Taylor, Th.D. 
Boston University School of Theology, 1955 


Major Professor: Walter G. Muelder 


This dissertation seeks to discover in the official 
records of Methodism — the Methodist Protestant Church, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and since unification in 1939, The Methodist 
Church — what has been said regarding the functions of the 
state in various areas of social reform. It maintains that 
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Methodism has had no preconceived or organized philoso- 
phy of the functions of the state, but, rather, has re- 
sponded in a pragmatic way to social problems as they 
arose in particular historical contexts. The dissertation 
organizes and interprets official pronouncements regard- 
ing the functions of the state so that conclusions can be 
drawn regarding the continuity of attitudes concerning the 
state during the period studied, the range of functions of 
the state, the degrees of state involvement advocated, and 
other significant facts. Since the development of a social 
conscience is comparatively recent in Methodism, the 
study focuses primarily on the first half of the twentieth 
century. 

Primary source materials for the study are the Dis- 
ciplines and General Conference Journals of the Methodist 
groups mentioned above from 1900 through 1952. Second- 
ary sources include Walter G. Muelder’s “Methodism’s 
Contribution to Social Reform” in the symposium, Method- 








ism, edited by William K. Anderson; Harry F. Ward’s 
The Social Creed of the Churches; the recent three vol- 
ume study by Anson Phelps Stokes, Church and State in 
the United States; various pamphlets from the Methodist 
Commission on World Peace; the newly formed Board of 
Social and Economic Relations; and, certain lessons from 
the Methodist Board of Education quarterlies, Adult Stu- 
dent and Christian Action. 

~The study is organized according to the various areas 
of social reform considered and the chapters are de- 
veloped chronologically. Following the introductory mate- 
rial which defines the purpose, significance, and scope of 

















the study, Chapter Two is devoted to a general orientation. 


Successive chapters consider those pronouncements of 
Methodism which relate to the broad area of the functions 
of the state in regard to war and peace, labor, alcoholic 
beverages, property, agriculture, education, international 
cooperation, and such less crucial areas as Sabbath ob- 
servance, marriage relationships, censorship of public 
entertainment, narcotics, and gambling. 





The conclusions of the study are summarized as 

follows: 
1. There has been no prec«..ceived or organized pattern 
of Methodist thinking concerning the function of the state 
in social reform revealed in the official pronouncements 
considered in this study. ? 
2. Methodist pronouncements on the function of the state 
have usually been stimulated by particular historical situ- 
ations. 
3. Methodism’s theory of involvement of the state in the 
socio-economic order as revealed in her official pro- 
nouncements is complex and would embrace no one par- 
ticular doctrine. 
4. Methodism’s concern for state intervention in social 
and economic problems grew to a high point during the 
General Conferences of 1924 through 1936 with the peak 
reached in 1932, and then appeared to recede. 
5. The area of social reform considered in this study in 
which Methodism most consistently called for strong state 
intervention was that of alcohol. The-area in which it gave 
the least direct consideration to state action was that of 
property. 
6. Of the three major branches of Methodism considered 
in this study, the Methodist Episcopal Church revealed a 
greater concern for social reform and appealed to the 
state for a larger number of functions and a stronger de- 
gree of intervention than did either the Methodist Protes- 
tant Church or the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
7. During the fifty year period considered in this study 
there has been a marked development in Methodism’s 
sense of social responsibility. 
8. There is a close parallel betweeii the Methodist social 
pronouncements of 1924, 1928, 1932 and the early social 
legislation of the Democrat’s New Deal program which 
began in 1933. 
9. The time is propitious for the writing of a Methodist 
philosophy of state. 

280 pages. $3.50. MicA 55-1677 
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THE RELATIVE ROLES OF INFORMATION 
AND ACTION IN THE GENESIS OF A PERCEPTION 


(Publication No. 12,303) 


James Willis Bagby, Jr., Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The primary purpose of this experiment was to test 
the effects of (1) some “action” associated with a visual 
stimulus object and (2) some prior intellectual knowledge 
about the stimulus object on the learning of a visual space 
perception. Several crucial issues in learning theory 
centers around the question of whether a visual space per- 
ception is immediately given or whether it is a result of 
Summative processes. Likewise, the need to account for 
perceptual generalization more adequately in learning 
theory emphasizes some of the major differences between 
learning theory and Gestalt perceptual theory. Thus, a 
secondary purpose included the plan to test for the 





differential effects of the treatment variables on the per- 
sistency of a visual space perception. 

An adaptation of one of the Ames’ monoculary dis- 
torted rooms provided the basic apparatus. Two small 
rooms, one distorted and the other a “normal” cubicle, 
were equipped with measuring devices which could be 
manipulated directly by the subjects. After experimentally 
determining that the rooms were monocularly equivalent 
and that both were seen as “normal” prior to learning, 
learning sessions were conducted in the distorted room. 
Indices of the way in which the room was both “seen” and 
“thought” were obtained throughout a series of practice 
sessions. 

There were 48 young, male subjecis. The experi- 
mental design provided four treatment groups of 12 sub- 
jects each. The first group, designated Action-Information, 
tossed balls at targets in the room and felt around it with 
a stick while observing the interior monocularly. This 
group was provided with an instruction period, preliminary 
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to equivalence testing and learning practice, which con- 
sisted of written, verbal, and pictorial information con- 
cerning the distorted room they were to view. The second 
group, designated Action-No Information, was treated in 
the same manner as the first group; however, they had no 
preliminary instruction period. The third group, desig- 
nated No Action-Information, was provided the same in- 





structions as the first group; however, instead of throwing | 


the balls and moving the stick, they merely observed the 
results of the experimenter’s actions. The fourth group, 
designated No Action-No Information, likewise merely ob- 
served the experimenter’s actions and was not given any 
prior information. 

The data were not only analyzed statistically with non- 
parametric techniques but also were presented graphi- 
cally. As hypothesized, the results rather conclusively 
demonstrated that: 

1. Action resulted in a perceptual alteration of the 
monocularly distorted room. 

2. The modification of the visual perception achieved 
in the distorted room persisted in a second room 
equivalent in retinal configuration but different in 
Shape. This was true, however, only under condi- 
tions of action. 

. The prior intellectual knowledge was not effective 
in modifying the perception of the room although it 
was highly effective in altering the conceptualiza- 
tion in direction of the room’s true shape. 

However, the fourth hypothesis of this experiment was not 
supported by the evidence as gathered. That was: 

4. Prior intellectual knowledge did not increase either 
the speed or degree of the perceptual modification 
of the room (as originally hypothesized) even 
though it did increase the conceptualization. On the 
contrary, the reverse was true. 

Discussion was related to the apparent inhibiting effect 
of the prior information on perceptual learning without 
evidence of its interference with conceptual learning. 
These findings were interpreted in light of several factors, 
including: “set,” retroactive inhibition, intermittent re- 
inforcement, and the possibility of dual processes in 
operation. 138 pages. $1.73. Mic 55-199 





CONCEPTS OF INTERACTION: 
AN EXAMINATION OF INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


(Publication No. 12,312) 


Henry Loeblowitz Lennard, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Purpose of Thesis 

To contribute toward the synthesis of psychiatric and 
social science thinking on the dynamics of face-to-face in- 
teraction. 





Promises upon which the study rests 

a) In psychiatry and the social sciences there are 
currently available certain concepts designed and utilized 
to express relationships observed in sets of data gathered 
within one field, for which a more general usefulness has 
been claimed. 

b) These concepts can be brought to bear upon the 





study of interaction situations other than the ones for which 
they have already been used. 

c) The application of these concepts to new and differ- 
ent sets of data will result in one or more of the following 
(1) the answering of some hitherto unanswered questions, 
(2) the raising of new and significant questions about re- 
lationships observed, and (3) the formulation of hypotheses 
to be tested with other bodies of data already available in 
the particular area explored. 

d) The manipulation of concepts and data further per- 
mits the formulation of research problems resting on a 
broader base than would be possible with a set of concepts 
stemming from one limited framework. 


Areas and Concepts Examined 





There were three areas from which concepts for dis- 
cussion were drawn: (1) the Sullivan or Interpersonal 
School of Psychiatry (the Transference-Parataxis concept), 
(2) the Bales Small Group Research Tradition (the con- 
cepts of Phase and Equilibrium), and (3) Interview System 
Research (the concepts of Input-Output, Tactic and Pro- 
action). 


The Methodology of the Examination 





The method of examination and analysis employed 
basically involves two phases for each concept examined: 
(1) the derivation of the concept from the framework within 
which it was developed, and (2) the application of the con- 
cepts to new sets of data gathered within different areas. 


‘Each phase in turn consists of a series of steps. 


The Major. Relationships Examined 

a) The implications of the concept of T- Parataxis for 
the Group Problem Solving Interaction. 

b) The implications of Phase Concept for the under- 
standing of the Therapist- Patient Interaction. 

c) The relevance of the Equilibrium Concept to the 
Therapist- Patient Interaction. 

d) The relevance of the Equilibrium Concept to Group 
Interaction data (drug). 

e) The relevance of the concept of T-Parataxis to the 
Group Problem Solving Interaction. 

f) The relevance of the Input-Output and Tactic Con- 
cepts to the Therapist-Patient Interaction. 
_ g) The relevance of the concept of Proaction to the 
Therapist- Patient Interaction. 

h) The relevance of the T- Parataxis Concept to a con- 
sideration of the Factual Interview data. 

i) The relevance of the concept of Input-Output to the 
Bales Problem Solving Interaction. 

j) The relevance of the Equilibrium Concept to the 
Factual Interview Interaction. 





Illustrative Findings 








Two of a number of findings are presented below for 
illustrative purposes. 

1. It is suggested that the movement of negative socio- 
emotional responses characteristic of problem solving 
groups can be clarified through the introduction of the T- 
Parataxis concept. The increase in negative responses 
noted is considered secondary to a hitherto unnoticed 
change in the character of these reactions through time. It 
seems that initially unspecific antagonisms between group 
members are elaborated or transformed into specific dis- 
agreements in the course of interaction. 
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2. Through a consideration of parataxic group 
processes an alternate accounting scheme for the role 
phenomena observed by Bales is proposed. The view is 
advanced that participation and role assignment may be 
derived from parataxic integrations in the group. 

205 pages. $2.56. MicA 55-1678 


PREDICTING STAY OR LEAVE RESPONSE 
OF HOSPITALIZED TUBERCULOSIS PATIENTS 


(Publication No. 12,049) 


Emily Westerkamm Nett, Ph.D. 
The Ohio State University, 1954 


Adviser: Raymond F., Sletto 


The high incidence of unauthorized discharge from 
tuberculosis hospitals has remained an obstacle to suc- 
cessful treatment and isolation of the disease. By un- 
authorized or irregular discharge is meant any with- 
drawal of the tuberculosis patient from the hospital 
against the advice of the medical staff. During the past 
twenty years the unauthorized discharge has been at least 
as prevalent as the authorized discharge. This study is 
addressed to the problem of sorting out at the time of ad- 
mission those patients who will not complete treatment in 
the hospital, in order that greater effort may be made 
either to keep them in the hospital or to help plan more 
adequate supervision and treatment outside the hospital. 

Results of previous attempts to study the problem of 
irregular discharge are contradictory and inconclusive. 
Explanations for the irregular discharge emphasize per- 
sonality problems. From the evidence it is possible to 
conclude that patients who leave against medical advice 
Characteristically respond to certain situations differently 
from patients who complete treatment. According to soci- 
ological theory, this differential pattern of response, which 
may be termed personality, has its origins in social situ- 
ations. A knowledge of the social structure to which indi- 
viduals are required to respond and a knowledge of rele- 
vant past social experiences of individuals should permit 
predictability of behavior in certain situations. On the 





basis of their past experiences, information, and atti- 
tudes, patients hospitalized for tuberculosis must cope 
with the following: the inferiority-dependency implications 
of being ill, the indeterminacy of the outcome of treat- 
ment, the formality of the technical-layman relationship, 
the intimacy of patient-to-patient relationships, and the 
bureaucratic, regulatory nature of the hospital. From the 
postulated differential reactions to the situations by the 
two types of discharge patients five null hypotheses were 
derived. 

A questionnaire containing items designed to test the 
hypotheses was mailed to 480 patients discharged from 
Benjamin Franklin County Tuberculosis Hospital between 
1951 and 1953. The 194 returned questionnaires were 
analyzed for differences between the regularly discharged 
or “stay response” group and the irregularly discharged or 
“leave response” group, after the groups had been matched 
on length of stay, age at admission, sex, and race. Fre- 
quency distributions for all items in the questionnaire were 
obtained; chi square and critical ratios of proportions 
were used to test the differences between groups. Of sixty- 
five items designed to test the five hypotheses, twenty-two 
involved statistically significant differences between the 
two groups of discharged patients. 

Items significant beyond the five per cent level yielded 
probability statements concerning predisposition of indi- 
viduals in each group to stay or leave. Two predictive in- 
struments were devised on the basis of seventeen of the 
twenty-two significant items. Method I consisted of as- 
Signing to each patient scores derived by adding the con- 
verted probability values for the significant items. 

Method II, designed to take into account the interrelation- 
ship of items, consisted of assigning patients scores ar- 
rived at by adding multiple regression weights obtained by 
the method of the discriminative function. Using Method I, 
79.6 per cent of the cases in the original sample were ac- 
curately predicted; using Method II, 77.8 per cent. 

A cross-validation sample of forty-six patients was ob- 
tained from a population of one hundred thirty-five patients 
discharged from the hospital between January and July 
1954. The same type of scores was computed as for the 
original sample, and the degree to which predictability ob- 
tained on the second sample was determined. Using either 
method, 76.1 per cent of the cases were accurately pre- 
dicted. 178 pages. $2.23. MicA 55-1679 
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SOCIOLOGY, GENERAL 


THE FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING MOVEMENT: 
A CASE STUDY OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


(Publication No, 12,418) 


Harry Charles Bredemeier, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


The history of the American housing reform movement 
is, in part, the history of a pervasive tension between two 
elements of the creed of individualism: The humanistic or 
“humanitarian” element, which emphasizes the equal in- 
herent dignity and worthiness of every individual; and the 





“rugged” element, which emphasizes the responsibility of 
individuals to fend for themselves, and which includes the 
corollary that what they are entitled to is just what they get. 

In addition, that history is a history of the tension be- 
tween the facts of ever-growing interdependence as an 
accompaniment of industrialization, and the ideology of 
individual and group independence. The relation of the 
health of prosperous classes to the sanitation of poorer 
areas; of the safety of middle class life and property to the 
crime-generating possibilities of deprivation; and of the 
peace-time prosperity and the war-time power of the 
country to the economic welfare of all-its parts - these are 
examples of the way in which that tension has been felt with 
respect to housing. 
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A demonstration of the role played in the housing 
movement by these and related institutional forces is pro- 
vided in the thesis through the analysis of groups and indi- 
viduals participating in the movement, the resistance and 
opposition they encountered, the historical settings of their 
activities, the nature of legislative - especially Congres- 
sional - response to their efforts, the content of appeals 
and arguments used at different stages in the movement, 
and the role of crises in focusing attention on the tensions, 
discussed above. 

The thesis suggests that sheer awareness of those ten- 
sions, aS well as the choice between the dilemmas they 
posed, has been a function of the different kinds of pres- 
sures people felt as a result of their roles in the social 
structure. Some, like health inspectors and social 
workers, have been more directly engaged with the social 
dangers of slums than others; and some, like real estate 
operators and building contractors, have been constrained 
by their roles to oppose efforts to do away with slums. 

What has been done about the housing problem has 
always been a function of the range of different groups who 
have for one reason or another recognized themselves as 
involved in the problem of bad housing. A crisis such as 
a war, a riot, or a depression could prompt a diverse 
range of people to cohere in willingness to improve hous- 
ing; a return to ‘normalcy” could shrink the situation back 
to an issue between only those elements in the population 
especially and uniquely involved. 

Another consideration influencing what has been done 
about the housing problem has been the fact that the 
“ruggedly independent” aspect of individualism has always 
tended to be seen both as a means to the end of realizing 
the humanistic-interdependent aspect and as an end in it- 
self. At least so far as housing is concerned, this dual 
perspective of the private enterprise market system has 
been the basis of differentiation between “liberal” and 
“conservative” approaches to the housing problem. The 
liberal view has tended to emphasize the “means” aspect 
of the private market system; the conservative view has 
tended to emphasize its *end-in-itself” nature. Social 
class positions or crises which forced people to define the 
market system in terms of its instrumental efficacy, then, 
tended to result in willingness to modify market princi- 
ples for the sake of housing; while social positions or 
historical conditions which encouraged the end-in-itself 
view tended to result in willingness to sacrifice housing 
for the sake of the market. 

Since the social positions leading to the recognition of 
interdependence and hence to the “means” view have been 
relatively few and relatively powerless, as compared to 
those leading to the opposite view, the success of housing 
reform has been largely dependent upon crises. So far, 
once the crisis has passed, there has been a tendency for 
reform successes to be whittled away under the resurgent 
influence of the business community. 

180 pages. $2.25. MicA 55-1680 


A REFORMULATED THEORY OF CRIMINALITY: 
AN EMPIRICAL TEST 


(Publication No. 12,377) 


Anthony Joseph Cacioppo, Ph.D. 
State University of Iowa, 1954 


Chairman: Professor Robert G. Caldwell 


The purpose of this dissertation has been dictated by 
voicings from criminologists. Our express intent was 
listed as threefold. The first was an analysis and evalu- 
ation of contemporary American and European crimino- 
logical theories. The second was the formulation of some 
systematic theory of criminality. The third was an em- 
pirical test of a hypothesis from the theory systematized. 

Upon analysis it was found that the Continental crimi- 
nologists have provided criminology with conceptual clari- 
fications and positivistic findings necessary for a science 
of criminology. The most obvious lack was one of a theo- 
retical nature. 

American criminology has been proliferated with a 
significant number of movements that have acquired the 
mantle of criminological theory. Among these have been 
differential association, white collar criminality, culture 
conflict theories, delinquency area theories, and soma- 
totypal theories. A critical evaluation of each of the 
above listed approaches substantiated the belief of many 
that American criminology was yet lacking a systematic 
theory of crime causation. 

Analyses of the theoretical contributions of the Conti- 
nental and American criminologists was followed by the 
presentation of a reformulated theory of criminality. Seed 
constructs for the crystallization of the systematic theory 
were provided by concepts presently available to social 
scientists, i.e., concepts such as behavior, criminal be- 
havior, social perception, cultural items, reference groups, 








membership groups, reference categories, identification, 





the integrating construct attitude, and behavioral oscil- 
lation. 








For an empirical evaluation of the reformulated theory 
of criminality, we proposed to test the hypothesis that the 
attitudes of a sample from a criminal population can an be — 











modified in the direction of attitudes acceptable by s society 














through the vehicle of nondirective group psychotherapy. 

















A Summary of the research design and evaluation of 
the experimental results provided us with the following 
information and findings: 

1. Three matched groups of twelve inmates each were 
exposed to varying test conditions. The experimental 
group was subjected to twenty-four, one and one-half hour 
weekly, nondirective group therapy sessions. Control 
group one was provided with special attention and control 
group two was provided with no special treatment. 

2. The experiment was initiated by administering the 
Sachs’ Sentence Completion Test, the Bell Inventory, and 
the Taylor Anxiety Scale to the experimental and two con- 
trol groups. The same battery of tests was administered 
upon termination of the experiment. 

3. Differences between pre-test and post-test scores 
were seen to be statistically significant for the experi- 
mental group. Statistical significance could not be re- 
ported for the analysis of the pre-test and post-test 
differences for the control groups. 
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4, Control group one was seen to elicit greater differ- 
ences in pre-test and post-test scores than control group 
two. The differences were not statistically significant. 

5. Attitude modification in the direction of socially ac- 
ceptable attitudes was inferred from the data collected for 
the experimental group. 

6. Although lacking statistical significance, a trend 
towards modification of attitudes was to be seen when the 
data of control one was compared with that of control two. 

7. These results, inferentially, seem to substantiate 
the initially stated hypothesis that stems from our re- 
formulated theory of criminality. 

Ultimately, a theory must survive or perish as a re- 
sult of a series of empirical verifications. Our goal has 
been phrased as a first approximation towards some 
theory of criminality. An evaluation of the significance of 
the theory formulated awaits future research undertaken 
to test other deductions stemming from the systemati- 
zation. 231 pages. $2.89. MicA 55-1681 


MEDICAL CARE PRACTICES 
IN FOUR RURAL NEIGHBORHOODS: 
A STUDY OF THE CHOICE OF ALTERNATIVES 


(Publication No. 12,062) 


Lewis Wade Jones, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


This study undertakes an analysis of the medical care 
practices followed by people who live in four small rural 
neighborhoods with the objective of determining the social 


and cultural influences that affect the practices followed. 

In order to reduce the study to manageable proportions it 
was decided to limit the study to the therapeutic medical 

care services for the most part, and to test four hypothe- 
ses in regard to the use of these: 


1. Professional medical care is one of several 
alternatives that may be used in the treatment of 
illness. 


The choice of an alternative presupposes the defi- 
nition of the situation (ill health) in which consider- 
ation of the alternatives is indicated. 


When the situation has been defined it becomes 
necessary to make the ‘therapy decision” or 
choice of the treatment alternative. 


4. Action will be taken on the basis of these decisions 
and recourse to some alternative made. 


The basic predisposing factor to seeking or failure to 
seek medical care appears to be self-diagnosis in defi- 
nition of the situation. This self-diagnosis is the interpre- 
tation of the state of health in cultural terms as much as 
it is in terms of physical discomfort or physical disability. 
Interpretation of physical discomfort or physical dis- 
ability is made in terms of how the person affected or the 
primary group to which the person belongs define the situ- 
ation of ill-health. 

Physicians consider the timely recourse to their ad- 
vice and services to be essential to economic therapy. 
Their view is that minimum discomfort to the ill person, 
minimum duration of the illness, minimum cost of care, 





and maximum positive prognosis, whether alleviation of 
discomfort or cure, are dependent upon consultation of the 
physician in the early stages of illness. 

Apparently in the thinking of the people studied there 
was no simple dichotomous division of good health--ill 
health. Ill-health was much more complex and the people 
thought in terms of distinct and significant states of being 
within the ill-health category. 

In an effort to define the need for medical care services 
in these neighborhoods four convenient situations have 
been described in which a physician may be used and which 
physicians at times are used. These situations are: 
childbirth, childhood diseases, minor illness, major ill- 
ness. In each of these situations there are therapy alterna- 
tives of which the services of the professional practitioner 
is a possible choice. These therapy alternatives are: self- 
medication, medication by the non-professional practi- 
tioner, medication by the professional practitioner. 


Childbirth. The tradition of the people studied is not one 
of use of professional medical attention in childbirth. Of 
the 1149 persons in 238 families studied, 85 per cent were 
delivered by midwives. It would appear that in this study 
the younger mothers and the mothers who had gone farther 
in school were attended at childbirth by a physician more 
frequently than older mothers who have less education. 
The economic status of the family did not appear to in- 
fluence the use of physicians in childbirth. 





Childhood Diseases. As diagnosis of the ills of children 
did not require a professional medical practitioner so did 
treatment not require the services of the physician except 
in what seemed to be an unusual or extreme case. Treat- 
ment of childhood diseases always included home reme- 
dies or patent medicines. 





Minor Illnesses. In the treatment of minor illnesses the 
prevailing attitude is one in which the services of a phy- 
Sician are not rejected, but casually used. In some in- 
stances this casual use takes the form of intermittent re- 
course to the physician. Between visits to the physician 
self-medication is followed. 





Major Illnesses. These illnesses were those in which the 
ill person or his relatives and friends felt that self- 
medication and home remedies were inadequate therapy. 
Professional medical care services do not supplant folk 
therapy until people who may choose between them are 
convinced of the superiority of the former. Use of the 
services of a physician, nurse, hospital, or dentist, may 
depend upon factors that are social in character rather 
than being simply the use of professional services. 





In all the neighborhoods, persistence of traditional 
medical care practices was to be observed. In addition to 
rewarding consequences of treatment the value of medical 
care was considered in terms of the comfort and satis- 
faction of the patient during the course of treatment. Con- 
flict between effective cure and unpleasant experience in 
the course of treatment as well as the failure to respond 
to one alternative and the next tends to destroy normative 
values the people may have held. 

261 pages. $3.26. Mic 55-200 
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A STUDY OF INTERVIEW OBSERVATION 
IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 


(Publication No. 12,219) 


Alfred Kadushin, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


This study deals with the theory and practice of the 
field of social case work regarding observation of inter- 
views and with an experimental effort to study the effect of 
such observation on the case work intake interview. 

A questionnaire was distributed to case work edu- 
cators and executives soliciting their thinking and experi- 
ence regarding interview observation. At the same time 
the writer observed 100 intake interviews, sitting to the 
side and rear of the client. The interviews were evenly 
distributed over two agencies, a Dept. of Public Welfare 
and a Family Service Agency, and over four case workers, 
two in each agency. 

The client’s reaction to the proposal for observation 
was noted as well as his behavior during the interview 
with reference to the observer. This, material, along 
with the client’s reaction to the experience as verbalized 
at the end of the interview, formed the basis for an analy- 
sis of client reaction to observation, Similar material 
was noted, and analyzed, with reference to the inter- 
viewer’s reaction to the observer’s presence. 

The 100 observed interviews alternated with 100 non- 
observed interviews. The two sets of interviews were 
compared in terms of the numbers and nature of problems 
presented, length of time of interviews, client return to 
agency where this had been the plan, client attribution of 
responsibility for problems he faced. Experienced case 
work record readers attempted to sort the records of ob- 
served interviews from a random sample of the study in- 
terviews. 

The questionnaire returns indicated that only a very 
small percentage of respondents had any extended, con- 
sistent experience with interview observation. These re- 
spondents were employed, for the most part, by Public 
Welfare Agencies. They indicated that in their experience 
the presence of an observer had little effect on the nature 
or content of the interview and that it had positive educa- 
tional value for the observer. Respondents attributed the 
rejection of interview observation as a technique in train- 
ing to educational, theoretical, ethical, practical, adminis- 
trative considerations. 

A very large percentage of the clients approached 
agreed to permit observation. Few clients indicated that 
the presence of the observer was disturbing and their be- 


havior during the interview seemed to support this. Inter- . 


viewers were generally unaffected by the presence of the 
observer. This was less true early in their contact with 
the observer. ! 

A comparison of the observed interviews with the 
randomly selected series of non-observed interviews 
yielded no significant differences attributable to the pres- 
ence of the observer. 

While the field of social case work has rejected inter- 
view observation as a training technique for various 
theoretical, ethical and administrative reasons the em- 
pirical material contradicts the presuppositions of the 
field with regard to the supposedly serious effect of an 
observer’s presence on the nature and content of the case 
work intake interview. The presence of a non-participant 





observer seems to have little effect on such an interview. 
This conclusion is supported by the experience of those 

educators in the field who have made use of this technique 
in training. 325 pages. $4.06. MicA 55-1682 


NEW YORKERS CAST THEIR BALLOTS 
(Publication No. 12,325) 


William Spinrad, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


This study focuses on two aspects of voting behaviour 
in the United States: the relationship between voting in 
local and national elections, and the ‘restructuring” of the 
vote for and against the same candidate in two municipal 
elections. Other elements examined include the issues in- 
fluencing voting in different elections, the degree and 
nature of voting consistency and inconsistency, the voting 
“styles” of specific economic and ethnic groups, and the 
voters who support third party candidates. 

The analysis is based on an ecological study of the vote 
returns in four elections in New York City - the Mayoralty 
elections of 1941 and 1945, the Gubernatorial election of 
1942, and the Presidential election of 1944. All elections 
were multi-party. The continuing third parties - American 
Labor and Liberal - alternately backed Democratic and 
Republican candidates, and the ALP-ran its own candidate 
in 1942. An improvised fifth-party candidate obtained a 
high vote in the 1945 Mayoralty contest. Major party 
allegiences were complicated by the candidates’ political 
backgrounds. For example, Fiorello LaGuardia, who won 
his third term as Mayor in 1941 as the candidate of the 
Republican, American Labor, and several small municipal 
parties, was more of a New Deal symbol than his Demo- 
cratic opponent, William ©’Dwyer. In 1945, O’Dwyer, 
again the Democratic candidate, was elected with the help 
of American Labor support. His Democratic vote was 
about the same each time. Yet, he had assumed the New 
Deal image in the second election. The possibility that his 
changed political identification “restructured” his Demo- 
cratic support was the initial avenue of inquiry. 

Although O’Dwyer’s two Democratic votes were highly 
correlated, there were significant shifts. Areas that in- 
creased their Democratic strength were generally for 
Franklin Roosevelt in 1944; areas with Democratic losses 
were typically anti-Roosevelt. The Democratic Mayoralty 
vote was thus ‘restructured” along the expected lines, 
following O’Dwyer’s enhanced New Deal identification. 

These inter-election shifts were located primarily in 
several ethnic groups, or economic class sub-sections of 
ethnic groups. Jewish and Negro voters expressed their 
New Deal learnings by voting for Roosevelt and LaGuardia; 
many Negroes and poor Jews shifted to O’ Dwyer in 1945. 
Italians generally maintained their traditional Democratic 
allegience in the 1941 local election, but broke from the 
Democrats in 1942 and 1944, mostly because of opposition 
to the national administration’s foreign policy. However, 
they were, as a group, even more pro-Democratic in 1945 
than in 1941, suggesting the subsidiary influence of ethnic 
identification with LaGuardia in 1941. The group identified 
as wealthy White Protestants, who tended to be pro- 
Republican in national and state elections but Democratic 
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in 1941 (partly because of LaGuardia’s closeness to the 
national Democratic administration) contained the voters 
who shifted from the Democrats between municipal elec- 
tions. Poor Irish and Other Catholic voters (those from 
dominantly Catholic countries besides Eire and Italy), 
tended to be regularly Democratic in all elections. 

Despite these distinctive ethnic votes, economic class 
position was always involved. For each ethnic group, 
poorer areas were more Democratic, wealthier areas 
more Republican. The various 1941-1945 shifts gave eco- 
nomic variables an overall importance in the last election, 
which ethnic vote-patterns had previously concealed. 
Third party voting was unrelated to economic variables. 
Instead, American Labor and Liberal Party voting 
occurred predominantly in Jewish areas. 

The text of the report describes the findings in detail 
and explains them in terms of contemporary American 
politics and theories of voting behaviour. 

193 pages. $2.41. Mic 55-201 








SOCIOLOGY, FAMILY 


THE ADOLESCENT’S VIEW OF FATHER ROLES 
IN RELATION TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC CLASS 


(Publication No. 12,396) 


Theodore Benjamin Johannis, Jr., Ph.D. 
The Florida State University, 1955 


The purpose of the study was to ascertain the relation- 
ship between socio-economic class and the usual partitici- 
pation of the father in performing and deciding who will 
perform certain tasks or functions in four areas of family 
living, namely household tasks, child care and control 
functions, economic functions, and social functions. 

Some 543 high school sophomores attending eight 
public and private high schools in Tampa, Florida whose 
families met the following criteria were selected as sub- 
jects for this study (1) family belonged to the white race, 
(2) marital status of father and mother never broken by 
death or divorce, (3) father, mother, and respondent 
reared in Odum’s Southeastern Region and (4) all siblings 
lived at home or one or more siblings lived away from 
home. 

The data were obtained during a regular class period 
by the investigator through the use of a pre-tested ques- 
tionnaire. Each respondent was asked who usually per- 
formed and who usually decided who was to perform each 
of the fifty-three family activities included as well as to 


supply general background information about their families. 


The families of the respondents were placed in their 
respective socio-economic classes in accordance with the 
McGuire-White Index of Status Characteristics-Short 
Form. The significance of differences between the middle 
and lower socio-economic classes was determined by chi 
Square. The direction of the association between the two 
classes was determined through study of the relationships 
between socio-economic class and the divergence of the 
observed frequencies from theoretical frequencies for each 
category or item under study. 





The median age of the respondents was 16 years, that of 
their fathers 43 years, and of their mothers 39 years. The 
parents had been married a median of 20 years and had a 
median of three children of whom a median of two still 
lived at home. 

Middle class fathers were found to perform alone and to 
decide alone who is to perform significantly more child 
care and control and economic functions than lower class 
fathers. Middle class fathers were found also to share 
performance in significantly more economic functions than 
did lower clags fathers. 

Significantly more middle class than lower class fathers 
were found to perform alone and to decide alone who is to 
perform the following: (1) help the children with their 
school work, (2) see that the children do their school work, 
(3) earn money for the family, (4) pay bills, (5) plan savings 
for the family, and (6) select large household equipment. 
Significantly more middle class than lower class fathers 
also (1) set the breakfast table, (2) got the children up on 
time in the morning, (3) saw that the children got to school 
or work on time, (4) belonged to clubs, and (5) used the 
family car. Significantly more middle class than lower 


‘Class fathers also shared getting the breakfast and shared 


decision as to who is to do the family wash, iron, and be- 
long to clubs. Significantly fewer middle class than lower 
class fathers were found to share in (1) fixing broken 
things, (2) cleaning and dusting, (3) earning money for the 
family, (4) paying bills, (5) providing children’s spending 
money, and (6) shopping for clothes. 

In general, participation by fathers in performance and 
decision making was found to be low especially in the 
household task area of family living. More middle class 
and fewer lower class fathers than expected were found to 
perform or decide who is to perform two thirds of the fifty- 
three tasks and functions included in the study. The re- 
verse pattern was found for the remaining one third of the 
items. 106 pages. $1.33. MicA 55-1683 


SOCIOLOGY, RACE QUESTION 


PATTERNS OF INTERGROUP RELATIONS IN THE 
COOPERATIVE ESTABLISHMENT, CONTROL, AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF PAINE COLLEGE (GEORGIA) 
BY SOUTHERN NEGRO AND WHITE PEOPLE: 
A STUDY OF INTERGROUP PROCESS 


(Publication No, 12,215) 


William L. Graham, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1955 


Chairman: Professor Dan W. Dodson 


The purpose of this study was to classify, analyze, and 
interpret patterns of intergroup relations between Negro 
and white people of the South in the cooperative establish- 
ment, control, and administration of Paine College, 
Augusta, Georgia, since 1882. 

The problem deals with a positive aspect of relations 
between the dominant, indigenous ethnic groups in the 
South. Beginning as a continuation of a pre-Civil War 
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relationship, interaction between the groups (the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South and the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church) resulted from their mutual involvement 
for more than seventy years in the development of a coop- 
erative institution of higher education. In 1934, of one 
hundred and nine colleges for Negroes, Paine College was 
the one institution controlled jointly by Southern Negro and 
white people. It was assumed that such a study would 
yield valuable insights into intergroup relations. 

The historical method of research was used. Conflict- 
ing ideas and opinions about the education of Negroes and 
the rigid forms of “etiquette” regulating interpersonal re- 
lations between the groups, led to a focus of attention pri- 
marily upon attitudinal and associational patterns of the 
participating denominations, delegated groups of control 
and administration, and the college and community. 

Sources of data were conference journals, official 
periodicals, periodic reports of denominational boards, 
unpublished minutes of the board of trustees, annual cata- 
logs, and special promotional literature. 

Documents were classified and critically analyzed. 
Pertinent material indicative of attitudinal and associ- 
ational phases of relationship was collected as evidence. 
The study showed that data reflecting attitudes concerning 
the educability of Negroes, industrial education, mutual 
confidence and faith, the concept of responsibility and 
actions indicative of approach, interpersonal relations, 
refinement in process, and growth of participating persons 
were sufficiently recurrent to constitute patterns. 

The study showed that mutual confidence, respect, and 
faith characterized the relations of the groups for the en- 
tire period under investigation. There was no recogniza- 
ble influence of contemporary concepts of innate differ- 
ence in the mentality of the Negro, Although mutual 
involvement became the accepted approach and the im- 
provement of intergroup relations a desirable outcome, 
execution of the common task seemed to have been the 
primary concern of the interracial group. 

Notwithstanding strong contrary influences, the bi- 
racial group adhered to a liberal arts curriculum and both 
groups seemed to have utilized in their cooperative effort 
the service of the best qualified persons in their respec- 
tive denominations. An initial concern to produce an in- 
telligent leadership for the affiliated Negro group de- 
veloped into a concern for “the general enhancement and 
promotion of the Educational, Missionary, Social and In- 
dustrial interests of the Negro race.” 

Intergroup relations appeared not to have been influ- 
enced by conventional policies and practices or majority- 
minority status and a conscious effort to increase the 
efficiency of the process and to extend its area of opera- 
tion is evident during the course of the study. 

The joint adoption of 4 statement disallowing justifia- 
ble reasons for discrimination because of race and the 
decision to admit white students negated the original 
mutual acceptance of separation of the races. 

Participation of persons who accepted outstanding 
roles in race relations projects other than the cooperative 
enterprise is frequent. 

Evidence tends to support the major hypothesis that 
mutual involvement is one of the better approaches to the 
improvement of intergroup relations. The study provides 
documentary evidence of a pioneer demonstration of the 
mutual involvement of indigenous ethnic groups in a pre- 
vailingly hostile milieu. 





Mutual involvement of the two races in the South is in- 
evitable. Little research has been done on this problem. 
It is hoped that this study may provoke additional investi- 
gation. 260 pages. $3.25. MicA 55-1684 


DIMENSIONS OF PERSONALITY AS RELATED 
TO DIMENSIONS OF PREJUDICE IN A SURVEY 
OF A NORTHEASTERN CITY 


(Publication No. 12,370) 


Pauline Moller Mahar, Ph.D. 
Cornell University, 1955 


This research deals with the relationships between 
three variables of the “authoritarian personality” syndrome 
and eight facets of prejudice and contact. We try to deal 
with prejudice as a many-faceted attitude complex, rather 
than as a uni-dimensional single general attitude of favor- 
ableness or unfavorableness toward many minority groups. 

The data used in the research are from a cross- 
sectional survey of inter-group contacts and attitudes 
made in a medium-sized city (60,000 population) in the 
northeastern part of the United States in the spring of 1951. 
The sample of respondents for the survey was 423 white 
Gentile adults. The minority groups asked about were 
Jews and Negroes. 

The three “authoritarian personality” variables in the 
study are jungle outlook, moralistic condemnation, and 
withdrawal. The seven facets of prejudice are stereo- 
types, threat items, liking items, policy items, awareness 
of minority problems, unwillingness to interact with Jews 
and Negroes, and sympathy to Negroes. There are also 
items measuring the number and intimacy of contacts re- 
spondents have with members of minority groups. 

The personality variables are considered to be general 
attitudes toward people-in-general. It is hypothesized that 
the individuals with a high score on any one of these 
authoritarian scores will not be prejudiced in all ways 
toward all groups. We ask the question: Does the indi- 
vidual high on an authoritarian score agree to stereotypes 
about all ethnic groups, and feel that all are threatening, 
and disapprove of minority rights to equal facilities, and 
refuse to interact with minorities? Does he accept atti- 
tude items indexing attitudes of “cognitive prejudice” or 
the ideology of prejudice and “action prejudice” or dis- 
criminatory behavior? The kind of prejudice an individual 
accepts, it is hypothesized, should be consistent with his 
more general attitudes, or “major cognitive structures,” 
the way he evaluates and behaves toward people-in-general. 

It is found that the facets or prejudice to which each 
personality score relates significantly tend to make sense 
in terms of the general attitudes the personality scores 
are inferred to index. The high Jungle people tend to 
agree to threat items, those high on Moralistic Condem- 
nation tend to agree to stereotypes condemning minorities, 
and those who tend to be Withdrawn tend to refuse to inter- 
act with members of ethnic groups. 

The high Jungle respondents are found to be more anti- 
Semitic than either those high on the Moralistic Condem- 
nation or on the Withdrawal score. The explanation offered 
is that Jews are, realistically, a greater threat to socio- 
economic status than Negroes are. 

The relationships between personality trends and the 
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Attitudes towards nationalization in general and towards 
the new system of management labor cooperation in 
particular were explored. 

In the third survey a sample of £00 miners and first- 
line supervisors, representative of the mining population 
in this coalfield were interviewed along similar lines. 

The findings of all three surveys point up the following 
major conclusions: 

(1) Labor relations and morale have improved, largely 
due to better wages and working conditions. But 
the miner still has a rather unfavorable image of 
his occupational and status roles. 

While Joint Consultation fulfills useful functions in 
secondary areas it has not satisfied the miners’ 
expectations of social emancipation and status ful- 
fillment. The present system does not provide him 
with adequate knowledge of and the sense of partici- 
pating in the decisions which govern his daily work- 
ing life. 

Inadequate communication channels between Com- 
mittee and colliery population constitute the im- 
mediate cause of this shortcoming. But the ultimate 
cause lies in the existing structure of industrial 
power. 

Contrary to the original plan, which was to estab- 
lish direct communication between management and 
miner, the Committees in their composition and 
operation are dominated by the managers and the 
uniform officials. The degree of successful con- 
sultation and the resulting cooperation between 
these two parties varies between collieries and 
coalfields. But this variable has no direct bearing 
on the status satisfaction of the miners. 

The union officials can effectively represent the 
miners’ economic interests in the process of col- 
lective bargaining, which is carried on outside these 
Committees and usually at a level far above the 
colliery. But it is problematic as to whether the 
union official can adequately represent the miners’ 
status interests at the place of work. There is re- 
sentful awareness that the union leaders increase 
in power and prestige has not led to corresponding 
status achievements of the rank-and-file. 

The crux of the problem is that the size and com- 
plexity of industry wide operations have compelled 
Union, no less than management to adopt bureau- 
cratic methods. These are on the whole functional 
to the effective pursuit of the Union’s primary eco- 
nomic role. But they are dysfunctional for the sat- 
isfaction of the miners’ social or status interests. 
The intended purpose of these committees would be 
more adequately materialized if they were to be- 
come workers’ committees rather than being 
management-union committees, if their functions 
were to become in certain areas executive rather 
being solely advisory. 

To move in this direction agreement would have to 


prejudice items most characteristic of the particular 
personality types are founc to be significant within vari- 
ous educational, age and class groupings. Thus, they are 
found to hold when tested by sociological factors. They 
also hold when each trend is controlled by the other 
personality trends, and when contact with Jews and 
Negroes is introduced. 

When personality scores are introduced as conditions 
to contact-prejudice relationships, it is found that contact 
with members of minority groups tends to be associated 
with less prejudice among the “non-authoritarians,” but 
is not associated with less prejudice to as great an extent 
among the “authoritarians.” There is some evidence to (2) 
suggest that the ‘authoritarians” who have contact are 
least likely to be less prejudiced on the types of prejudice 
items most characteristic of the personality type — the 
high Jungles’ tendencies to feel threatened, the With- 
drawns’ tendencies to be unwilling to interact with mem- 
bers of minority groups, and the tendencies of those high 
on the Moralistic Condemnation score to agree to stereo- 
types. 426 pages. $5.33. MicA 55-1685 
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(Publication No. 12,424) 


Gerhard William Ditz, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1955 


Since the turn of the century Royal Commissions 
searched for a formula which would give peace and prog- 
ress to this basic British industry. Between ultra- 
conservative colliery owners and radical miners’ leaders 
no lasting compromise seemed possible. In the pro- 
longed conflict owners, miners and nation were the 
losers. 

When after the second world war the nation decided on 
public ownership one major innovation was the establish- 
ment of management-labor committees in every colliery. 
These “consultative” organizations were to promote com- 
munication within and between productive units, give the 
miners a voice in managerial decisions, and reduce the 
traditional suspicion and conflict between status groups in 
this industry. 

How these committees operate and to what extent they 
fulfill their intended functions constitutes the core of this 
study. 

In the first survey I examined the operations of the 
colliery committees in the Nottinghamshire coalfield. 


Attending there a sample of committee-meetings I con- 
structed indices of verbal group behavior from which the 
typical structure and functions of the committees could be 
deduced. 

The results of this survey were tested and refined in 
intensive individual interviews with three groups of 
committee-members; the managers, the foremen’s repre- 
sentatives, and the Secretaries of the miners’ Locals. 





be reached on the necessary and legitimate func- 
tions of management and union, on the delimitation 
of those areas of decision-making where bureau- 
cratic methods should usefully be applied, as differ- 
ent from others where democratic, grass roots 
participation could be genuinely encouraged. 
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One hundred normal-hearing college students were se- 
lected according to their ranks on the Ohio State Psycho- 
logical Examination. There were ten subjects from each 
decile, equally divided as to sex. They were determined 
audiometrically to have pure tone thresholds of 10 db or 
better, at 500, 1000, 2000, and 4000 cps. Individually, all 
were administered three recorded tests of speech recep- 
tion — spondees to obtain the speech reception threshold, 
PB’s at 61 db (re .0002 dyne/cm’) for an articulation 
score, and a multiple-choice test at 41 db as an additional 
discrimination measure. The OSPE rank and the OSPE 
reading comprehension subscore were used as measures 
of language ability. Even subject also wrote definitions 
for the Wechsler-Bellevue vocabulary test; the score was 
converted into a verbal intelligence quotient. A third lan- 
guage measure was experimental; the test consisted of 
guessing the missing letters in 16-letter phrases from 
which 8 letters had been removed at random. 

Pearson product-moment correlations were used to 
test the relationships among scores on the three speech 
reception tests, the pure tone thresholds, and the lan- 
guage measures. 

The multiple correlation technique was employed to 
evaluate the relationship between (1) speech reception 
threshold in db as the dependent variable and the three 
major language measures and the four total tone thresh- 
olds as the independent variables, (2) the PB score as the 
dependent variable and the same seven independent vari- 
ables, and (3) the multiple-choice score as the dependent 
variable and the same seven independent variables. 

In spite of the restricted range of pure tone thresholds, 
significant correlations were obtained between these and 
the listening tests. It may be concluded that speech recep- 
tion threshold is related to hearing for pure tones in the 
better ear, to hearing in either ear at 2000 cps, and to the 
total audiometric pattern. PB scores, however, are sig- 
nificantly related only to thresholds at 2000 cps. The 
multiple choice test results correlate most highly with the 
total thresholds for 2000 and 4000 cps and with the whole 
audiometric pattern. If these relationships are apparent 
even for normal-hearing subjects, they should be more 
marked when hearing loss is present. 

The pattern of relationships among the speech recep- 
tion tests cannot readily be explained. The speech recep- 
tion threshold has a low significant correlation with the 
PB test and a much higher one with the multiple-choice 
test. The PB and MC tests, however, seem to be totally 
unrelated; performance on one cannot be predicted from 
performance on the other. 





According to evidence obtained from multiple corre- 
lations for normal-hearing subjects, hearing acuity at 2000 
cps and language ability, as measured in this experiment, 
are relatively important determiners of speech reception, 
Other factors not investigated are apparently even more 
important, as indicated by the large per cent of variability 
in listening scores left unexplained. 

133 pages. $1.66. MicA 55-1942 
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The pictorial movement in the English theatre of the 


_ late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries was ex- 


amined, with a view to defining the nature and function of 
the pictorial scenery of the time and discovering how the 
concept of the picturesque affected English theatrical 
practice. 

The picturesque came into the theatre in England as a 
part of an artistic movement and in response to an inten- 
Sive popular and critical demand. The attitude of the 
average playgoer and of the intellectual as well made it 
clear that what was wanted was a stage scene that was 
picturesque in both materials and treatment. The product 
contained the stock properties of the picturesque in other 
art forms — landscapes, seascapes, Gothic architecture and 
ruins, Gothic persons, irregular prospects of rocks, 
bridges, waterfalls and the like. The arrangement of them 
reflected the contemporary absorption with the principle 
of the picture-plane. : 

The relative to the problem of artistic pictorial devices 
which, though not of the theatre, were theatrical in nature 
was noted. The panorama, the diorama, the Eidophusikon 
and other inventions stimulated and satisfied the desire for 
theatrical picturization. 

The movement brought about two basic changes in 
theatre architecture and staging: modifications in the 
theatre structure and a new concept of space on the stage. 

The theatre building was altered to contribute to better 
realization of the picturesque. The proscenium was es- 
tablished as the frame of the stage picture, and the actor 
was drawn back into the scene in the most effective pic- 
tures. Spectator and actor were separated by the dividing 
plane of the proscenium. There was a trend toward an 
auditorium shape that would allow better disposition of 
the mass of the audience before the proscenium opening. 
Distance from the picture lessened, as did the angles of 
both lateral and vertical disposition of the spectator. A 
growing demand for the seats in the pit and the boxes di- 
rectly before the proscenium reflected the move toward 
better placement for enjoying an illusionistic picture. 
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The most significant scenic development came when 
the conventional pictorial background was gradually re- 
placed with a scene that was a literal realization of the 
picturesque. This was accomplished through a system of 
staging in which two- and three-dimensional scenic forms 
were blended to resemble a picture and constructed to re- 
ceive and accommodate the action. The integration of 
action and scenery allowed the realization of the pictur- 
esque in motion, The scenic artist exerted his greatest 
effort in the direction of picturesque literalness rather 
than antiquarian accuracy. 

The fuller achievement of the picturesque occurred in 





only one or two scenes of a play during the period. But the 
desire to improve the pictorial quality throughout the play 


already was beginning to lead to the development of new 


machinery and new techniques which were to be functioning 
later in the century. 

The pictorial scene reached a crest in the third decade 
of the nineteenth century with the achievement of a system 
of picturization which produced both still pictures — tab- 
leaus — and moving pictures. The picturesque in motion in 
which scenery and action were coordinated, often together 
with sound and light, was the ultimate realization of the 
pictorial during the period. 388 pages. $4.85. Mic 55-204 
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An electro-optical apparatus was constructed to sub- 
ject female Aedes aegypti (L.) mosquitoes to controlled 
radiations, and a standard attractant was constructed at 
the same time, to ascertain the effects of different wave 
lengths and intensities of light on flight response. The 
radiations were superimposed upon the attractant so that 
the mosquitoes responding to the olfactory stimulus would 
fly directly into the experimental spectral beams. The 
apparatus provided the opportunity to study the effects of 
thirteen isolated spectral regions at each of three intensi- 
ties. The responses obtained for the different wave 
lengths and intensities were compared with results ob- 
tained when similar tests were conducted in the presence 
of the attrahent only. 

More specifically the apparatus was arranged in the 
following manner. Two 11 x 11 x 15 inch cages were con- 
nected by a 1-1/2 inch square passageway. The light 
source (General Electric Reflector base type lamps) was 
mounted outside the cages in such a position that radia- 
tions from these lamps would pass through the nearer 
cage and illuminate the passageway. The cage nearer the 
light source was termed the trap cage, while the far cage 
was Called the holding cage. Prior to entering the trap 
cage, the light from the source passed through a filter to 
yield the desired experimental band. The mosquitoes to 
be tested were placed in the holding cage and attracted out 








through the passageway into the trap cage. Thus, the mos- 
quitoes responded to the olfactory stimulus they flew di- 
rectly into the spectral band under test. Attraction of the 
mosquitoes was accomplished by placing the hand in an 
opening in the trap cage. The odors emanating from the 
hand were pulled through the passageway and into the 
holding chamber by a fan mounted behind the holding cage. 
The mosquitoes were subjected to the odor and light for a 
four minute period. The number of mosquitoes responding 
and entering the trap cage served to indicate the attraction 
or repellency of the light under test. 

Thirteen spectral regions ranging from ultraviolet to 
infrared were tested at each of three intensities. Intensity 
for all wave lengths was kept constant by use of a voltage 
regulator, thermocouple, and galvanometer. 

The results indicate the following: 

1. In general, an increase in intensity increases the 
activity, regardless of wave length. 

2. At all intensities the response curve was bimodal. 

3. The highest activity was observed in the 365 - 400 
millimicron range. A second minor peak was located at 
555 - 560 millimicrons for the higher intensities and at 
600 millimicrons at the low intensity. 

4. Infrared radiations between 800 and 1500 milli- 
microns, at all intensities, attracted fewer mosquitoes 
than similar tests conducted in the presence of olfactory 
stimulus alone. This would indicate that this region has 
repellent properties. 104 pages. $1.30. MicA 55-1686 
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